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LAKE  VIEW  HOUSE 


THE  CH^EAUQAY 

An  Altra'‘«ive  Summer  Hou8e 
at  Upper  Chateau  gay  I^ake  in 
the  Northern  AdirondackH. 

Beaiitiiul  location,  mouLta’n  environment,  boatiiiK, 
bathiuK,  hunting  (i'^liiug.  Oommixlious  hou$e,  excel- 
leit  table,  moder  te  pric.'S.  Send  for  desciiptive  pam¬ 
phlet  with  all  i'lfcrmatiou  to 

CH  AS.  W.  BACKUS,  Merrill,  N.  A" 


1,000  ISLANDS 

Among  America's  most  charming  resorts, 
the  NEW  COIiUMBIA  HOTEL  at  Thousand  Isla-.d 
Park,  N.  Y..  and  the  HOTEL  WESTMINSTER,  West- 
min-ter  Park,  ALEXANDRIA  BAY,N.  Y.  Greatfamily 
hotels,  modern  and  first-class;  charges  moderate.  Send 
for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  terms. 

H.  F.  INCLEHART.  Prop. 

ASBURY  PARK,  New  Jersey, 

310  Seventh  Ave.  “The  Albany.” 

This  select  family  house  hasheen  greatly  improved 
and  renovated  this  year;  is  delightfu  Iv  situated,  two 
Idocks  from  and  overlooking  the  ocean;  boating,  fishing, 
bathing  clo-e  lieside  Sanitation  pertect.  Special  rates 
for  season  gu  sts.  also  for  .lune  ar.d  .-epiemoer.  Tab'e 
boarders  dtsired  also.  For  circulais  address 

Mrs.  M.  A.  HAYDEN. 


HOTEL 

Every  mo.dern  improvement  known  to  science.  Pe.riect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


THE  CHALFONTE,  “/.We,. 

Right  on  the  beach.  Rail  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  KOBBKTS’  SONS. 


MOUNT  MEENAHGA. 

A  Sammer  Home  in  the  Shawaagank  Mouataias. 

Onehu'ior.d  m  lea  from  N  Y.  Clt».  Accommodates 
1.50  in  house  and  6 1  ott  "ge  •.  Res';  of  water;  dry.  exbil-ir- 
atiug  air;  finevieae;  400  acres  or  varied  m.ountaiu  attrac¬ 
tions,  with  walks  and  'irives;  steam  heat,  open  fires,  gas 
and  electric  bells.  Wiite  tor  circular. 

U.  E.  TERVi/ILLIGER,  Ellenville.  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPLES,  ^I.TfN'VilNs. 

One-half  mile  Irom  R.  B.  depot.  Pure  sp  ing  W'ater. 
fresh  vcgetit'les.  eg(.s  aid  min'.  Terais  $7  lo  SlOper 
week,  (rorresp.'inderce  so'icttol. 

T.  M.  GUIFFIN,  Prop,  Hobart,  New  York. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J. 

Near  the  Btach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat. 

CHARLR.S  J.  HUNT. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
$8  to  tl2  per  week.  Miss  M.  C.  JONES. 


lOI  H  Mil  I  OrtANDEST  SILVEitY 
tlllt  InI  AMH  beach  IN  the  WUKLU. 

rirlL.  lOLHIlU  I  SURF  HOTEL  &  COTTAGES. 

Celebrated  fishing,  surf  and  still  water  liatbiug.  Hand¬ 
some  souvenir  engraviog  and  full  particulars,  address  i'. 
T.  WALL,  General  Manager,  care  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York. 


ADIKONHACK 

T-R-O-U-T 

Ft-hing.  Rest  In  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCAMK  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,04i  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis.  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular 

E.  H.  WESTON,  CascadevUle,  N.  Y. 


Furnished  Cottage  to  Let 

On  Lake  George.  for  Season. 

C.  B.  P|K£.  Whitehall,  N.  T. 


THE  MARION  HOUSE, 


SITUATED  on  Parodi  Point,  a  woode  I  Lea  Iljiiid  UlO 
feet  from  the  water.  The  ^'iew  of  the  open  lake 
with  its  clusters  of  islands  and  monntain  ranges  is 
entrancing.  Bathing  and  fishing  unequal  led.  Mountain 
spring  drinking  water.  Table  excellent,  rates  reason¬ 
able.  Two  daily  mails.  Telegraph  in  hotel. 


One  of  the  most  attracive  and  comfortable  hotels  for  tourists  and  families  to  be  found  in  Amer'ca.  It  Is 
located  in  the  quiet  residential  portion  of  ButTalo,  adjai  ent  to  beHiitifiil  parks,  and  so  near  to  lAtke  Bi ie  and  the 
Niagara  River  that  the  prevail!  g  western  breezes  th  refrom  make  " The  Niagara ”  an  ideal  summer  resort.  A 
large  conservatory,  fillet!  with  beautiful  palms,  plants  and  fiowers,  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant  features  of  the 
l.o'-el.  For  rates  and  further  par'icnUr- address  q  j  SPAULDINO  Manager 


Hotel  is  sit'iated  In  a  valley  In  the  m.st  picturesque 
part  of  America's  grandest  lake.  Has  walks,  drives, 
sandy  beach  for  bathers,  excellent  boating  and  flishiiig. 
Meats,  vegetable,  milk,  etc.,  are  the  best  the  market  alTnrds. 
H'lletts  is  an  ideal  place  to  spend  a  few  weeks  for  rest  and 
recreation.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  resorts  on  this 
marvellously  beautiful  lake  with  Its  .%5  “Island  Gems.” 

Send  for  “Picturesque  Mulefts.”  Address 

HENRY  W.  BUCKKLLh 
Hnletts  Landing  (Lake  George),  N.  Y'. 


The  MARION  is  cliarm- 
ingiy  lo.’aled  and  is  one 
of  the  1  irgest  hotels  on  Lake 
Gi'O'ge.  Accommodates  400 
guests.  Has  elevator,  electric 
bells,  gas  and  electricity,  and 
mountain  spring  water.  Beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  with  shaded 
salks  along  the  lake  and  up 
the  mountain  in  the  tear. 

Reached  by  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 
from  Albany,  and  by  steamer 
from  Caldwell  to  Marion.  All 
steamers  land  at  Marion  Dock. 

Rates  for  Board 
Reasonable. 


H.  L.  SHERMAN,  Mg:r., 

WEST  KIDK, 

Warren  Co.,  NEW  YORK. 


Easily  Reached  by  Rail  or  Steamer. 


Send  fer  circular  to  the  Recreation  Dt  part  mert  of  The 
Outlook  C.O  ,  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Plate.  New  York  City. 
Address 

R.  .1.  BROWN,  Proprietor, 

KoIton-on-Lake-<ieorgc,  N.  Y. 


THE  NIAGARA  HOTEE, 

Cor.  Porter  Ave.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  and  Seventh  St. 


PICTURESQUE  HULETTS. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  ST,  DENIS 


AN  IDEAL  PLACE 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

Rooms  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards. 

Unsurpassed  in  location.  A  coiuhinalion  of 
taste,  convenience,  hospitable  treatment,  and 
rare  comfort.  An  attractive  hotel-home  to 
thousands  who  annually  visit  the  Metropolis 
on  business  or  pleasure. 

By  an  arrangement  with  The  Evangelist  the 
St.  Denis  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
The  Evangelist’s  tourists,  who  are  to  sail  from 
New  York,  on  the  S.S.  ’‘Berlin,”  on  the  2Gth 
of  June. 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel  is  conveniently  located 
for  travellers  and  reasonable  in  its  charges. 


for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest. 

The  Warsaw  Salt  Baths 
and  Sanitarium. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR, 


Write  for  Illustrated  Souvenir  and  Full 
Particulars. 

Warsaw  Sanitarium  Company, 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Ill  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Unly  414  hours  Iroin 
.Vew  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  Eor  Air,  Water. 
,».nl  Scenery  uusurpa'sed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  Iree.  M.  M,  WALTEK,  Seen  ta'y. 


SUMMER  HOMES 
isVERMONT 


HAMPSHIKE  COUNTY,  AV,  \A. 

The  CaiKiii  SprlnKsls  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER.  ALKA¬ 
LINE  LITHIA  BATHS,  ANY  TKMPKRATI  KE.  LARGEST 
S  AI  WMINO  PCK)L  of  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER  IN  THE 
WORLD.  One  of  the  FI  ^  EST  IRON  SPRINGS  at  Cap^n  to  be 
found.  SUPERB  .MOUNTAIN  CLIMATK.  Here  Is  where  the 
SICK  GET  WELL,  and  the  well  who  come  to  spend  a  lovely 
Summer  and  Fall  are  NEVER  DISAPPOINTED.  W'rlte  for 
pamphlet  and  secure  rooms  before  all  the  best  are  taken. 
Come  once,  you  are  sure  to  come  aijaln.  W'M.  II.  SALK,  Prop. 


I  AND  ON  TUB  SDORES 

ofLAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  Illustrated  book,  descrlbinff  this  nn- 
eqiialP  .  summer  resort  section,  offering  the 
BES’i  .ABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  iieople,  out¬ 
door  pleasures.  Ashing  tioating,  or  perfect  rest 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  f.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

/F.  A,  3S3  Broadway,  Kew  Totk.  0,  P.  A,  St.  Akaaa.VL 


Your  Vacation, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  party  of  cultured  people,  chiefly  teacii- 
ersand  ministers,  and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  rooientic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  an  ideal  vacation  Hnd,  full  of  trout,  shad,  sal- 
iiioii,  strawberries,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  There  is  no 
heat,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
frerl  brain  worker  builds  up  faster  than  in  anv  other 
land  we  have  ever  visited.  There  aieali  the  fascinations 
of  a  foreign  tour,  iucludingu  uc  icious  little  tastoof  silt, 
only  one  night  at  sea. 

Fneouraged  by  the  success  of  last  year,  t lie  Associate 
Editor  of  Education  oilers  two  delightful  itiueraries  this 
rear,  at  low  rates.  First  pat  tv  will  leave  as  soon  as  the 
schoo  8  close,  June  2.5.  and  rc  urn  in  time  for  the  Chris- 
nan  Endeavor  Convention,  July  10.  Entire  expense 
only  f.'iS.  The  second  party  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
Chi  istiaii  Endeavor  Convention  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  more  iii'tou  ing  the  three  provinces.  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Send  stamp  for  prospvciuj  lo 

KAS.SUN  &  PALMEU,  Piiblislieis  Kdiicalioii, 

SO  Hroniileld  St.,  Itostoii,  Mass. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation. 
|•Ilthe  year.  Elevator,  eleeiric  bells,  steam  heat.s.n- 
parlor.and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  r  lotiis  with 
biihs.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Teon'“. 
■I'oquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icity,  all  baths  and  all 
lie.au h  aiipliancts.  .New  Turkish,  Hnssian  and  Na'ur-I 
Sulphur  B  I'hs.  Sen  1  tor  illustrate<l  rlrculiT. 


The  Comforts  of  a  Home 

With  all  conveniences  of  a  flrst-class  hotel,  can  lie  hoi 
Ao.idst  heiutiful  scenery  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
Fine  table,  large,  handsomely  furnished  rooms  wiili  tour 
to  seven  windows,  gas,  private  Iwth  tubs,  water  closets 
and  maride  waslistands  with  hot  and  cold  wa  er  in  taeii 
room.  Kates  for  2  or  mote,  $10  weekly;  single  iie.soD. 
$1.5.  Ko  >1118  without  private  bath  tubs,  etc  ,  du'  uie  of 
bath,  $8  to  $10.  .Spicious  parlors;  piano,  organ,  library; 
walls  null  ce  lings  deadened;  temperature  perfei  tly  con- 
trol'ed  Verandas  on  three  sidrs;  spacious  grounds,  ele¬ 
vated;  cord  breezes;  no  hay  fever  or  ma'aria;  m-rfecl. 
rest,  healthiest  conditions;  l>est  beds;  creamery  mitlcr. 
iresh  milk,  iTsam,  Imiteruiilk,  cheese,  eggs,  vege  uhles, 
•■tc.  Guests  limiterl  by  . xceotionally  flue  onrvision  for 
individual  comfort.  CARL  MYERS,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE  CHEQUE  BANK, 

LUNDDN. 

For  Travellers, 

For  Remittances, 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHEK-S. 
CIRCULAR  ON  APPUCATION. 

FBED  W.  F£EBT,0en’l  Agent, 

2  WALL  ST.,  N.  V. 


America’s 


Representative 

Bicycle. 


Strong, 


The  Liberty  Cycle  Co 


4  Warren  St.,  New  York, 
I7N6  Broadway,  I  n 

1217  Bedford  Avenue,  (  ” 
567  Broad  Street,  Newark. 


■  v/- 
I ! 
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r 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARDl^ 

a^^P»UiuG\T10N^ 

WORK 


Zbc  TKHcstminstcr  Scries 
of  Xesson  Ibelps  anb 
miustratcb  papers 


a  few  reasons  wbp  presbpterian  Sabbatb»scbooIs 
sboulb  use  tbe  Xesson  Ibelps  anb  lllustrateb 
Papers  tssueb  bp  tbeir  JSoarb  of  publication,  in 
preference  to  anp  others. 

1.  Because  the  General  Assembly,  has  repeatedly  urged 
“that  our  schools  employ  the  Westminster  Sabbath- 
school  Helps  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  especially 
of  irresponsible  lesson  systems.” 

2.  Because  they  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

5.  Because  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  de¬ 
nominational  Boards  and  undenominational  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  in  the  words  of  the  Michigan 
Presbyterian,  “  For  price  they  are  as  low  as  any  of 
them  ;  lower  than  any  of  at  all  similar  excellence. 
For  quality  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison.” 

The  Presbyterian  Review  (Toronto,  Canada),  says: 

“  The  graded  Sunday-school  Helps  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  and  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  are 
as  near  perfection  in  their  way  as  they  can  well  be.” 


Sample  Copies  Blablp  furnisbeb  on  application 


JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Basinets  Superintendent 

*334  Chestnut  Street,  PhiladelphU 


Easy  to  be  Seen. 

The  Writing  on  the 

“DAUGHERTY -VISIBLE”  Typewriter. 

Same  as  with  a  Pen.  Price  is  $75.00. 

Rapid  —  Permanent  Alignment— Simple — Durable. 
Mafhlnes  ttenf  on  Trial. 

The  DAUGHERTY  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Itox  1260 A.  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived  ***  ****^ 

CEO.  8.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Tour  dealer  Is  likely  to  have  them,  if  he  hasn’t,  write  us  and  we’ll  send  you  the  Information  yoc  want  and 
Onr  handsome  Ulustratrd  catalogue  free.  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  jnneerUle,  WIe. 


PATENTS. 

I..  nEANE  &  .SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases.  McGill  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OflSce.) 
Ali  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  ratea. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  I'he  Evangelist.  _ 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  Sc  cure. 
Yearly,  $1.  Sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  ten  cents.  .Send 
for  Sample  Ckipy. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co., 

Chicago,  334  Dearborn  St. 


{Cheapest  Bookstore 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND¬ 
HAND  BOOKS  in  the  Universe  at  a 

naming  any’book  you  Great  Reduction  from 

SsHSmSil"’"'”  Publishers  Prices. 
LEGGAT  ^OTHERS. 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Sd  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK. 


WASHmOTON 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 


BUIcI^MTS 


The  No. 


•6’ 

Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 


A  Development— -not  an  Experiment. 


Roll  film  cameras  that  hit  the  mark  every 
time.  Repeaters  too;  shoot  18  times  and 
can  be 

Reloaded  in  Daylight. 

The  Bullet  is  fitted  with  our  new  auto¬ 
matic  shutter.  One  button  does  it  all— sets 
and  releases  the  shutter  and  changes  from 
time  to  instantaneous.  Achromatic  lens. 
Handsome  finish. 

^  Illustrated  Manual,  free  with  every 
instrument. 

e  EASTHAN  KODAK  CO.  • 

CuMTs  CiuaiogiM  Frw.  Rochester,  N.  Y. ' 


—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


Size  of 

Picture, 

3/4  X3>i 

Weight  of 
(^mera 
21  oz. 


Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  incorporated  into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  is  famous. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALDGUE. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


ASSETS  -  $14,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousandit  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


“  It  is  most  aereeable  to  me  to  know  thai 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  encellent  con¬ 
dition  or  affairs. 

“Signed,  JAMES  F.  PI KRCK, 

“  Superintendent. 


E.  S.  FRtNCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Fnpt.  of  Agencies 
2  I  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CHAIK 

H  A  fOMBINATION  Box  OF  "Sweet  Home’'Soap 


A\f6 


00 


FOR 


THE 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  addrew- 


date  to  which  yonr  subs  riplion  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  “  dne 
Thb  EvANCALtST,  If  eo  Please  remit  the  amount  to 
Tbx  Evanoblist 

^  Union  8quM«  N  Y.  City. 


ThM  KOMBI 

QiMERA 

Otrry  in  pocksi.  Takes  26 perfect  pictures 

in  one  loadinir-re-loadinR  costs  SDc.  Ask  ^ 

^onr  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  free  bo(Alet 


*‘A11  About  the  Kombi.'* 

^  Alfred  O.Kevpkr, 

Branches .  Lemdon,  Berlin.  132-lSi  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
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35.  W'oman's  Executive  Conmitt  ee  of  Home  Missions. 

36.  Church  Music: — Summer  Suggestions. 

37.  Are  Faces  Masks  or  Telltales? 

39.  Foreign. 

30.  Presbyterian  Women  Home  Missionaries. 

33.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

36.  Church  Construction  and  Equipment:  —  New 
Methods  of  Heating  and  Ventilating. 


AH  lioiincl  the  Horizon, 


Afghanistan  once  more  comes  to  the  front 
in  England.  The  visit  of  a  prince  who  is  the 
son  of  the  Ameer  has  led  to  a  demonstration. 
It  matters  not  that  he  is  a  pure  barbarian,  yet 
he  is  received  in  private  audience  with  Vic¬ 
toria,  whose  gentleness  might,  if  anything 
could,  soften  his  coarse  manners.  It  is  the 
way  of  England  to  preserve  an  outward  kind¬ 
ness  even  towards  the  fiercest  tribes  whom 
it  so  often  smites  with  a  mailed  hand.  There 
is  a  close  relation  between  that  meeting  in  the 
Queen’s  apartments  and  the  clash  of  sabres  in 
the  defiles  of  Chitral.  And  when  the  man  who 
last  week  took  the  Queen’s  hand,  faces  an¬ 
other  day  the  carbines  of  her  Hussars,  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  vindication  of  British  supremacy 
with  a  moral  force  exceeding  the  military. 

Behind  this  “demonstration”  looms  up  more¬ 
over  the  now  burning  Eastern  question.  So 
far  England  has  not  openly  interfered  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  What  Russia’s  ultimate 
purpose  is  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 


outsiders,  perhaps  not  definitely  to  herself. 
She  means  manifestly  to  get  all  she  can,  fairly 
or  by  force,  so  far  as  she  is  permitted.  Yet 
she  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  with  England 
she  must  finally  settle.  So  long  as  Japan 
yields  the  fruits  of  her  victory  to  Russia,  the 
world  will  look  on.  It  would  alter  the  case  if 
Japan  should  refuse  to  go  farther  and  Russia 
should  attempt  to  cross  the  boundary. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sultan 
is  an  event  of  significance  only  as  it  shows  some 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  is  not  yet  apparent. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  justice  must  wait  so 
long  on  politics.  If  the  Queen  and  the  Czar 
act  in  sympathy  with  the  wretched  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  as  they  are  most  solemnly  bound 
to  do,  there  v'ould  soon  be  an  end  of  Kurdish 
raids,  and  possibly  Turkish  rule,  in  that  deso-  ! 
lated  region. 

On  the  Armenian  question  the  following  is 
given  by  high  authority : 

It  is  stated  that  the  Queen  influences  the  Cabinet 
by  explicit  advice,  amounting  to  instructions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  attitude  of  the  Porte.  Her  Majesty’s 
interest  in  the  question  is  said  to  have  been  such 
that  she  caused  the  full  text  of  the  Sultan’s  reply 
to  the  demands  of  the  three  Powers  to  be  tele¬ 
graphed  to  her  as  soon  as  it  was  received  from  Sir 
Philip  Currie,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  is  believed  also  that  she,  in  several  per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  the  Czar,  commnnicated  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  concerted  action  on  the  question.  The  Queen 
has  become  a  fervent  Turkophobe.  She  has  been 
excited  over  the  stories  of  the  Armenian  atrocities 
and  has  gone  beyond  her  usual  constitutional  func¬ 
tions.  _ 

New  York  is  larger  by  twenty  thousand 
acres  and  seventeen  thousand  people  than  it 
was  this  time  last  week.  For  on  Thursday, 
the  6th,  Governor  Morton  signed  the  bill 
which  brought  within  the  city  limits  certain 
parts  of  West  Chester,  East  Chester,  and  Pel- 
i  ham  towns,  which  had  been  left  out  when  the 
Annexed  District  was  added.  Many  flagrant 
violations  of  law  have  occurred  in  the  regions 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  especially  in  Bronx 
and  Pelham  Parks,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
protection  of  the  city  police  is  needed  there. 
It  is  rather  significant  that  the  only  people 
who  vigorously  opposed  this  measure  were 
the  owners  of  the  Morris  Park  race  track. 
They,  it  appears,  did  not  desire  that  super¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York  police  force  and  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city  which 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  wish  for.  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
why. 

Another  bill  which  the  Governor’s  signature 
made  a  law  on  the  same  day  was  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Conkling’s  bill  restricting  the  granting  of 
naturalization  papers  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  County  Courts.  This  is  a  much 
needed  measure.  We  all  know  how  easily  cer¬ 


tain  courts  in  this  city  have  worked  the 
naturalization  mill  when  voters  were  wanted. 
It  is  not  the  more  dignified  courts  which  so 
shamefully  override  the  laws  which  hedge 
about  the  making  of  immigrants  into  citizens, 
and  we  may  now  expect  relief  from  what  has 
come  to  be  a  monstrous  evil.  At  the  outset, 
however,  it  appears  that  there  are  complica¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  are  our 
County  Courts. 


The  great  event  of  last  week  was  the  re¬ 
moval  by  Mayor  Strong  of  the  old  Police  Jus¬ 
tices  and  City  Magistrates.  The  change  has 
been  refreshing.  The  very  names  of  the  new 
appointees,  Hinsdale,  Jerome,  Jacob,  Hayes, 
Holbrook,  seem  to  have  a  more  reputable 
sound  than  Hogan,  Divver,  Koch,  Grady,  Felt- 
ner.  And  the  men  who  bear  those  in  the  first 
group  are,  without  question,  more  worthy  to 
sit  upon  the  bench  of  our  police  courts  than 
those  whom  they  supersede.  The  fourteen 
gentlemen  recently  appointed  by  Mayor  Strong 
to  be  justices  of  Special  Sessions  and  City 
Magistrates  are,  without  question,  men  of  bet¬ 
ter  grade  than  the  twelve  Tammany  men  and 
two  Republicans  whose  places  they  have  taken. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  reputable  lawyer, 
and  has  some  characteristic  of  age,  or 
experience,  or  public  service,  which  gives 
reason  for  believing  that  he  is  competent  and 
ready  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  in  the  spirit  which  should  animate  one 
who  sits  on  the  bench. 


Some  of  these  men  are  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  their  responsible  positions.  As  asso¬ 
ciate  counsel  to  the  Lexow  Committee,  Mr. 
Jerome  has  lately  shown  himself  both  an  able 
lawyer  and  determined  reformer.  Mr.  Hins¬ 
dale,  who  heads  the  list  of  Special  Session 
Justices,  is  a  well  known  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Political  Reform,  and  a  practising 
lawyer  of  large  experience.  Mr.  Holbrook, 
son  of  the  War  Governor  of  Vermont,  served 
in  the  Union  army  all  through  the  Civil  War, 
arriving  at  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  has  been 
in  successful  practice  of  law  in  this  city  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  Mr.  Cornell,  who  is  one 
of  the  younger  men,  has  been  in  practice  here 
for  twenty  years,  and  is  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  thus  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  life  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he 
will  have  to  deal.  The  list  includes  men  of 
all  grades  of  political  belief,  even  a  Tammany 
Democrat,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Simms,  Jr.,  is  reap¬ 
pointed  ;  but  politics  have  obviously  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  make-up  of  this  list. 
On  the  other  hand,  iMayor  Strong  has  wisely 
taken  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  city,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  news¬ 
paper  reports,  he  sought  advice  from  a  higher 
source.  “They  used  to  tell  us  about  how 
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‘Stonewall*  Jackson  was  accustomed  to  praj 
before  going  into  battle,”  he  is  reported  to 
have  said.  “I  don’t  believe  ‘Stonewall’  ever 
prayed  harder  than  I  have  since  I  have  been 
at  work  on  these  appointments.  I  hope  that 
it  will  turn  out  that  I  have  been  guided 
rightly.”  _ 

For  many  years  all  intelligent  philanthropists, 
and  with  them  intelligent  penologists  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  poor  and  the  depraved 
of  our  city,  have  desired  the  division  into  two 
of  the  department  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  State  Commissioners  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  have  recommended  it,  the  Charity 
Organization  and  Charities  Aid  Societies,  have 
urged  it,  thoughtful  individuals  have  desired 
it,  but  all  in  vain.  A  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
last  named  Society  has  finally  been  passed  in 
the  face  of  very  strenuous  opposition,  and  last 
Thursday  the  Governor  signed  it.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  separation  of  the  present 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  New 
York  into  two  departments,  one  to  be  termed 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  the 
other  the  Department  of  Correction. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  obviously  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  care  of  the  institutions  where  crimi¬ 
nals  are  imprisoned  from  that  of  those  where 
the  sick  and  infirm  are  cared  for  by  the  city. 
There  is  no  reason,  except  some  blind  notion 
of  convenience,  or  some  clear  sighted  scheme 
for  something  worse,  why  these  classes  should 
ever  have  been  thus  lumped  together  under 
the  care  of  one  set  of  officials.  There  is 
nothing  criminal  in  illness,  infirmity,  or  old 
age,  and  neither  hospitals  nor  almshouses 
should  ever  have  been  put  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  prisons  and  reformatories.  More  hor¬ 
rible  still  is  the  thought  that  innocent  child¬ 
hood  should  be  thus  classed— that  the  or 
phaned,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  criminal  class.  Still  more 
gruesome,  if  not  so  disastrous,  is  it  that 
the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  should 
be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  law-break¬ 
ers.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  been. 
After  next  January  first  they  will  be  so  no 
longer.  _ 

In  the  Department  of  Charities  there  are  to 
be  three  Commissioners  and  one  Commissioner 
in  the  Department  of  Correction.  In  the 
former  department  is  included,  in  the  words  of 
the  bill,  “the  general  direction  and  charge  of 
all  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other 
institutions  belonging  to  the  city  or  county  of 
New  York  which  are  or  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
aick,  the  infirm,  and  the  destitute,  except  the 
hospital  wards  attached  to  the  Penitentiary 
and  other  prisons  and  institutions  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
and  except  such  hospitals  as  are  or  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  or  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  pursuant  to  law”  —hospitals  for 
contagious  diseases  being  properly  under  the 
last  named  department,  being  of  necessity 
neither  charitable  nor  penal  institutions,  but 
measures  of  public  safety. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  will  be 
given  “all  the  authority  concerning  the  care, 
custody,  and  disposition  of  all  criminals  and 
misdemeanants  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  and  Correction  now  have,  and  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  such  persons  as  the  said 
Commissioners  now  are.  .  .  .  He  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  direction  of  all  prisons 
and  other  institutions  for  the  care  and  cus¬ 
tody  of  criminals  and  misdemeanants  which 
belong  or  shall  belong  to  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  Said  department  shall  be 
authorized  to  demand  and  receive  all  fines  im¬ 
posed  for  intoxication  and  disorderly  conduct 


in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  now  prescribed  by  law.” 
Thus  all  correctional  measures  being  under  a 
single  head,  we  may  look  for  something  like 
rational  order  and  method  in  what  is  done, 
not  only  to  protect  the  public  from  crime, 
but  so  far  as  may  be,  to  reform  the  criminal. 


Though  the  weather  happened  to  be  uncom¬ 
fortably  cool  when  the  first  free  public  baths 
were  opened  last  week,  they  are  none  the  less 
a  boon  to  the  community.  It  is  hard  for  any 
one  who  does  not  live  in  a  tenement -house  to 
understand  the  difficulty  those  who  do  live 
there  have  in  keeping  clean.  The  lack  of 
space,  as  well  as  of  piivacy,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  the  necessity  in  many  cases  of  carrying 
it  up  stairs,  the  discomfort  of  heating  it  in 
warm  weather,  and  the  expense  of  doing  so  at 
any  time  in  the  year— when  all  these  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  wonder  is  that  anybody  is  clean 
in  the  tenement  districts.  The  public  baths 
are  moored  at  the  Battery  and  on  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers ;  they  are  open  from  5  A.  M. 
till  9  P.  M. ,  children  under  fourteen  years  old 
being  allowed  to  bathe  only  between  the  hours 
of  7  A.  M.  and  (i  P.  M.  They  are  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women  and  girls  on  Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  for  men 
and  boys  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur¬ 
days  during  the  hours  mentioned,  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  from  5  A.  M.  till  12  M.,  when  they  are 
closed  till  Monday  morning.  There  are  fif¬ 
teen  of  these  baths,  and  except  on  cold  days 
they  are  always  crowded. 


MEN  OF  KINDRED  SPIRIT. 

TOUS1.ET,  PABDEE,  WELLS. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  for  The  Evangelist, 
so  identified  in  its  history  with  Western  New 
York,  to  give  us,  this  week,  sketches  and  por¬ 
traits  of  those  noble  Sunday-school  workers, 
Tousley  and  Pardee.  They  will  refresh  the 
memories  of  older  readers,  and  acquaint  the 
younger  ones  with  facts  they  all  should  know. 
Mr.  Tousley  had  finished  his  lifework  some 
years  before  I  went  to  live  in  Geneva,  but  I 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  by  old  citizens  who 
had  listened  to  him  with  delight.  Mr.  Par¬ 
dee’s  connection  with  Geneva  is  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Clark,  but  Dr.  Hogarth  has  told  me 
that  Mr.  Pardee  once  kept  a  dry  goods  store 
there.  A  story  in  connection  therewith  illus¬ 
trates  his  life  long  devotion  to  Sunday-school 
work.  Young  Hogarth  went  in  one  day  to 
buy  some  goods.  He  had  not  the  full  amount 
of  money  with  him,  and  asked  Mr.  Pardee  to 
charge  it.  ”1  can’t  do  that,  Hogarth,  for  I  am 
doing  a  cash  business  and  keeping  no  books, 
in  order  to  have  time  for  my  Sunday-school 
work.  But  I’ll  lend  you  the  amount,  and  you 
can  psy  it  back  when  convenient.”  It  is  no 
wonder  that  working  in  such  a  spirit  Mr.  Par¬ 
dee  was  soon  called  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
Sunday-schools. 

After  he  came  to  New  York  I  heard  him,  as 
a  boy,  in  occasional  addresses  at  Dr.  Hutton’s 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  elsewhere.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Ralph  Wells  was  becoming 
known  as  a  Sunday-school  worker,  and  the 
two  men  often  spoke  together.  They  were 
alike  only  in  earnestness.  Pardee  was  quiet 
in  manner,  direct,  practical,  business-like  in 
hie  speech ;  Wells,  full  of  electricity  and  mo¬ 
tion,  now  skimming  the  earth,  now  soaring 
into  the  heavens,  yet  not  out  of  reach  of  his 
hearers,  delighting  to  set  forth  the  spiritual 
lessons  of  Scripture  abounding  in  anecdote 
and  illustration.  Both  held  their  hearers, 
young  and  old. 

I  imagine  Mr.  Tousley  was  of  still  another 
type  —  more  robust  than  either,  hearty  in 
speech  and  manner,  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
primitive  type.  Differing  so  widely  in  physi¬ 
cal  make-up,  how  wonderfully  like  in  purpose, 
feeling,  and  lifework  were  these  three  men, 
one  of  whom  is  still  with  us.  Their  names  are 
not  as  well  known  as  those  of  some  in  political 
life,  but  there  are  few  whom  New  York  State 
should  hold  in  higher  honor. 

Wm.  H.  Colskan. 

Albant,  June  8, 1895. 


IN  THE  BUCKEYE  STATE. 

By  Hev.  Theodore  L.  Cuylei. 

I  always  enjoy  hugely  a  visit  to  Ohio ;  for  a 
man  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  State  which 
endowed  him  with  his  “  better- half.  ”  My 
errand  to  the  Buckeye  State  was  to  deliver 
the  Commencement  address  at  Granville  Fe¬ 
male  College,  from  which  the  good  lady  in 
question  graduated — more  years  ago  than  it  is 
modest  to  mention.  I  once  said  to  President 
Hayes,  “I  suspect  that  we  owe  half  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  Buck¬ 
eye  wives,”  to  which  the  good  President 
heartily  assented. 

Before  going  to  Granville  we  spent  a  few 
days  delightfully  at  Dayton,  which  is,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  beautiful  town  in  the  State. 
It  ranks  third  in  point  of  per  capita  wealth 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Its 
present  population  is  about  80,000.  Such 
broad,  clean  streets,  made  smooth  with  asphalt 
pavements,  are  rarely  found  outside  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  Near  the  city  is  the  famous 
Soldiers’  Home,  with  its  stately  buildings, 
verdant  parks,  gardens,  and  monuments, 
which  affords  a  snug  harbor  to  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  veterans.  Dayton  is  preparing  to 
celebrate  its  centennial  birthday,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  have  moved  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Miami  River  the  queer  old  log  structure  which 
was  used  as  the  first  hotel,  church,  court¬ 
house,  and  jail  when  their  town  was  settled. 
It  is  proposed  to  patch  it  up,  surround  it  with 
a  pretty  little  park,  and  preserve  it  as  an  his¬ 
torical  relic— as  Boston  preserves  old  Fanueil 
Hall. 

The  Lutherans  are  very  strong  in  Dayton, 
and  on  last  Sabbath  morning  I  preached  in 
their  principal  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baker  is  the  able  pastor.  In  the  evening  I 
ministered  to  the  joint  congregations  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  (Dr.  M.  E.  Wilson’s)  and 
the  Third-street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Work  is  the  new  pastor; 
and  both  churches  are  very  fiourishing.  At 
the  East  we  do  not  know  much  of  that  very 
useful  and  evangelical  body  of  Christians, 
called  the  “United  Brethren.”  They  were 
founded  in  1752  by  that  zealous  and  godly  Ger¬ 
man  missionary,  Philip  Otterbein,  and  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  such  as  bishops,  conferences, 
etc.  So  rapidly  has  this  enterprising  Church 
grown  that  now  it  numbers  over  five  thousand 
ministers  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  members. 
It  has  a  theological  institution,  and  its  large 
publication  house  in  Dayton;  there,  too,  its 
admirable  newspaper,  the  “Religious  Tele¬ 
scope,”  is  published.  Whenever  I  visit  Dayton 
I  am  always  glad  to  meet  the  noble  hearted 
brethren  of  that  truly  orthodox  body ;  they 
always  remind  me  of  Francke  and  Pastor 
Harms. 

From  Dayton  we  enjoyed  our  journey  to 
Newark ;  for  I  always  feast  my  eyes  on  the 
rich,  undulating  scenery  of  Ohio,  with  its  lush 
wealth  of  meadow,  grain  fields,  and  forests. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his  “Greater  Britain,” 
pronounced  Ohio  the  most  beautiful  State  in 
the  Union ;  probably  because  it  recalled  the 
rural  features  of  his  own  England,  and  its  at¬ 
mosphere  has  the  fragrance  of  soft  coal.  New¬ 
ark  is  the  county-seat  of  Licking  County, 
which  ought  to  have  been  called  “Pataskala.” 
after  the  river  which  flows  through  its  central 
portion.  A  very  goodly  and  growing  town  is 
Newark,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants.  There, 
also,  on  last  Wednesday  evening,  I  preached 
to  the  united  congregations  of  the  First  and 
Second  Presbyterian  churches.  The  next 
morning  we  went  by  trolley  cars  to  Oranville, 
which  lies  half  a  dozen  miles  west  of  Newark, 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  of 
the  State.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  village,  an 
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offehoot  of  New  England  culture  and  New 
England  Puritanism.  Its  most  famous  early 
settler  was  that  typical  Yankee  parson,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Little.  Into  this  refined  village 
its  founders  brought  a  thirst  for  learning,  and 
sixty-eight  years  ago  they  established  a  school 
for  young  ladies  which  has  since  grown  into 
“Granville  Female  College.”  One  of  the  first 
teachers  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mary 
Lyon,  and  the  college  is  a  genuine  offshoot  of 
“Mount  Holyoke.”  From  its  class-rooms  have 
gone  out  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
cultured  womanhood ;  and  I  feel  a  bit  of  hon¬ 
est  pride  in  recording  that  the  room-mate  of 
my  good  wife  in  that  institution  is  the  wife 
of  Ohio’s  most  distinguished  living statseman, 
the  Hon.  John  Sherman. 

A  very  fair  sight  was  it  to  see  the  white- 
robed  procession  of  young  maidens  move  off, 
under  the  maples,  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
where  the  Commencement  exercises  were  held. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  address  that  troop  of 
the  “shining  ones,”  and  when  ex-President  A. 
A.  E.  Taylor  (once  of  “Wooster”)  handed  the 
graduating  class  their  diplomas,  I  realized 
once  more  how  easy  it  was  to  be  bewitched 
with  a  Buckeye  maedin.  Then  came  the  Com¬ 
mencement  dinner  in  the  old  college  hall,  at 
which  several  ladies  made  speeches  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  “Vassar.”  or  “Holyoke,” 
or  “Wellesley.”  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would 
love  to  bestow  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  that  truly  Christian  Granville  Col¬ 
lege;  for  it  has  always  heen  richer  in  brains 
and  scholarship  and  piety  than  in  worldly 
gear.  Moreover,  it  is  Presbyterian  to  the  core. 
After  the  dinner  we  were  driven  up  on  an  ad¬ 
jacent  hill  to  see  the  dozen  buildings  of  “Den¬ 
ison  University,”  which  is  the  foremost  Baptist 
institution  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago 
was  once  a  professor  there,  and  it  has  four 
hundred  students.  From  the  University 
grounds  our  eyes  took  in  a  most  bewitching 
landscape  which  recalled  the  luxuriant  verdure 
of  Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire.  To  live  in 
such  a  spot  as  Granville  is  no  small  education. 

On  my  homeward  way  yesterday,  through 
Pennsylvania,  I  read,  with  not  a  little  indig¬ 
nation,  of  the  proceedings  of  their  present 
Legislature,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  under 
the  dictation  of  Senator  Quay,  and  simply  reg¬ 
ister  his  edicts.  The  crowning  act  of  this 
subserviency  is  that  they  have  organized  a  new 
County,  and  affixed  to  it  the  opprobrious 
name  of  their  Boss— “Quay!”  I  had  thought 
that  the  scandalous  machine  management  of 
New'  York  Legislatures  could  not  be  matched, 
but  they  have  never  dared  to  affix  to  the  soil 
of  the  Empire  State  the  names  of  “Dave”  Hill 
or  “Tom”  Platt!  Just  such  disgraceful  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  will  continue  to  afflict  our  States 
until  the  tyranny  of  self-constituted  bosses  is 
overthrown,  and  the  solid  citizens  listen  to  the 
John  Baptist  warnings  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and 
take  the  nomination  and  election  of  leigslators 
into  their  own  hands.  At  present,  the  aver¬ 
age  Legislatures  in  many  States  are  a  wretched 
burlesque  on  representative  government.  All 
talk  about  “Christian  citizenship”  amounts  to 
nothing,  as  long  as  Christians  do  not  carry 
their  religion  into  practical  politics,  and  put 
principle  above  party-machinery 

The  London  Christian  World  notes  that  a 
number  of  American  Presbyterians  are  coming 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Presbyterian  shrines.  It 
adds:  “A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Social  Union  is  to  be  held  in  London 
to-morrow  [May  Slst]  to  take  steps  to  welcome 
the  friends  who,  in  the  words  of  the  circular, 
“are  about  to  visit  Britain  and  the  Continent 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mother 
churches  of  their  great  American  Church.” 
Private  letters  also  give  token  of  many  prep¬ 
arations  DOW  going  forward  on  the  other  side,  j 


THE  MONMOUTH  MEMORIAL  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawryer.  D.D. 

A  blue  badge  stamped  in  silver  “  1706 — 1730 
Boyd-Tennent  Pilgrimage.  New  Jersey  Synod, 
June  4,  1895,”  is  a  sufficient  definition  of  the 
day  and  its  suitable  observance.  Amid  the 
corn  and  clover  fields  of  Monmouth  County 
there  are  to-day  two  shrines  devoutly  cher¬ 
ished,  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  New  Jersey 
Presbyterians.  Free  Hill,  six  miles  north  of 
Freehold,  is  the  last  earthly  resting  place  of 
John  Boyd  and  John  Tennent.  The  church 
where  they  preached  has  utterly  disappeared. 
Only  these  storm  and  frost  worn  tablets  of 
crumbling  sandstone  keep  faithful  watch 
among  the  graves  that  cover  the  ground. 
Hither  in  the  morning  came  the  “pilgrims”  a 
thousand  strong,  and  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  song  and  reverent  speech  where  the 
Scottish  exiles  of  1685  found  a  refuge  in  the 
primeval  forests.  White  Hill,  three  miles  west 
of  Freehold,  is  a  vast  and  crowded  graveyard 
with  the  old  Tennent  .Church  standing  in  the 
midst,  a  well  preserved  and  cherished  house 
of  worship,  still  in  use  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  old.  Here  the  pilgrimage 
came  to  its  term  with  services  that  were  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  very  walls  of  the  sanctuary  sa¬ 
cred  from  a  century  and  a  half  of  worship. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  this  revival  of 
the  heroic  past  out  of  which  the  present  of 
our  Church  has  come.  It  was  the  scattered 
and  sacred  altar  stones  on  Mount  Carmel  that 
Elijah  built  into  a  flaming  point  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  burned  with  fire  from  heaven. 
There  is  a  mystery  and  yet  a  might  inexpres¬ 
sible  in  the  symbols  of  faith  made  vital  by  a 
loving  touch  of  our  human  hands.  The  dear 
old  shrine  becomes  itself  a  sacrament.  Facing 
these  memorials  of  ancestral  piety,  one  looks 
in  spirit,  as  if  with  open  eyes,  upon  the  fade¬ 
less  glory  of  the  life  beyond.  Touching  these 
old  altars  of  religion,  one  gets  into  range  with 
the  outlook  whose  vistas  include  the  things 
eternal  which  every-day  life  too  often  makes 
things  unseen.  Quickened  by  such  fond  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  holy  things  of  our  human 
life,  the  higher  sentiments  regain  their  su¬ 
premacy,  and  men  walk  this  world  with  the 
mein  and  spirit  of  the  saints  in  light.  For  the 
chain  of  final  causes  in  the  spiritual  life  has 
its  material  links.  You  cannot  neglect  them 
and  still  prosper.  If  you  let  them  slip  out  of 
your  keeping,  it  is  a  fall  from  heaven.  No 
age,  no  people,  can  stand  by  itself  independ¬ 
ent,  shaken  free  of  all  connection  with  any 
other.  The  holy  unities  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
monwealth  bound  together  from  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  loyal  love  to  God,  Hie  law,  His  ser¬ 
vice,  to  its  latest  heart-beat,  enter  into  civil¬ 
ization  as  a  vital  nerve  and  a  sustaining,  a 
purifying  force.  In  this  way  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come  get  a  grip  and  maintain 
their  hold  on  the  activity,  the  restless  energy 
of  the  present  wayward  world.  God’s  spirit 
fires  a  book  or  a  building,  a  spoken  word  or  a 
deed  wrought  out  into  shape  and  substance, 
and  so  a  soul  is  touched,  a  man  is  saved,  a 
new  creature  is  born,  a  new  era  is  created. 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  preserv¬ 
ing  these  relics  of  religious  history.  They  re¬ 
act  upon  our  life  as  the  bones  of  Elisha  did 
upon  the  body  dropped  through  fright  into  the 
prophet’s  grave.  All  the  vital  grandeur  of 
Israel’s  heroic  days  stood  up  before  the  de¬ 
moralized  people  when  the  tomb  which  held 
such  dust  touched  a  dead  man  into  life.  If 
there  be  in  our  neighborhood  such  a  wonder¬ 
working  sepulchre,  how  should  we  cherish  it? 
Keeping  the  way  to  it  open,  keeping  the  rub¬ 
bish  and  ruin  of  decay  and  change  from  cum¬ 
bering  or  hiding  it !  The  first  practical  out¬ 
come  of  this  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  should  be  the  restoration  of  the  Old  j 


Scots  site  on  Free  Hill,  and  the  recovery  of 
those  historic  sepulchres  from  the  ravage  of 
the  elements.  This  is  something  we  can  so 
easily  and  quickly  do  that  delay  should  not  be 
possible.  The  plea  of  our  brother  beloved  of 
the  Freehold  church,  the  son  of  our  revered 
and  renowned  Henry  B.  Smith,  commands  an 
instant  response  from  at  least  the  three  Synods 
that  stand  nearest  this  historic  centre.  Some 
man  or  men  are  needed  simply  to  begin  the 
work.  Freehold  has  built  a  battle  monument 
to  commemorate  the  fight  of  June,  1778.  The 
people  of  the  vicinity  cherish  and  still  worship 
in  the  old  Tennent  edifice.  But  the  Old  Scots 
is  gone  to  dust,  and  the  site  is  remote  from 
immediate  care.  There  is  something  appeal¬ 
ing  in  its  aspect  to  touch  the  sympathy  and 
move  the  hand  of  any  visitor.  The  gravestone 
of  stalwart  Walter  Ker  looks  across  Monmouth 
field  toward  the  old  site,  and  seems  to  plead 
for  care  of  the  tombs  of  his  two  young  pastors, 
Boyd  and  Tennent.  Of  the  thousand  who  have 
just  looked  on  both,  surely  some  will  heed  this 
message. 

There  is  no  disparagement  of  any  part  of  the 
day’s  exercises,  but  rather  praise  of  ail,  to  say 
that  the  discourse  of  the  young  pastor  of  our 
own  “Old  First”  was  the  grand  climacteric, 
lifting  us  up  to  the  final  Alleluia.  Dr.  Duf- 
field  fulfilled  the  office  of  one  who  on  such  a 
day  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  William  Tennent 
and  swayed  the  sceptre  of  magnetic  speech 
over  a  captive  audience.  His  characterizations 
were  beyond  criticism  and  without  fault ;  his 
eulogy  of  the  Log  College  triumvirate  of 
brothers  brought  them  back  from  the  dead 
and  gave  them  power  to  move  the  living  with 
the  great  fervors  of  their  gifted  souls ;  his 
felicity  of  phrase  and  power  of  epithet  began 
with  the  opening  reference  to  New  Jersey  as 
“out  of  the  Union”  and  yet  the  outside  fulcrum 
for  which  the  philosopher  asked  that  he  might 
shake  the  world,  and  possibly  culminated  in 
his  styling  William  Tennent  the  Presbyterian 
Dante,  a  man  of  all  worlds,  below  and  above ; 
his  reference  to  the  spiritual  life  of  those  early 
preachers  was  such  as  to  make  one  fancy  a 
flame  lingering  in  that  pulpit  or  hovering  over 
the  old  communion  table ;  his  picture  of  the 
scenes  when  Whitefield  preached  there  and 
when  David  Brainerd  gave  the  sacrament  to  a 
company  of  Indian  communicants  was  like  a 
painting  on  Egyptian  tombs  by  which  a  van¬ 
ished  age  lived  again ;  and  when  he  ceased  to 
speak,  there  fell  a  musical  silence,  and  we 
went  forth  feeling  that  the  day  had  ended 
well,  going,  like  a  hymn  or  prayer,  upward  to 
the  gates  of  heaven. 


FORTY  YEARS  IN  ONE  PULPIT. 

On  June  13  the  Rev.  James  C.  Egbert,  D.D., 
completes  the  fortieth  year  of  his  settlement 
as  pastor  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Cburcb 
of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J..  behaving  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  June  13,  1855,  immediately, after  his 
graduation  from  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
The  fortieth  anniversary  will  be  suitably  ob¬ 
served  by  special  services  on  Sunday,  June  9, 
and  on  the  evenings  of  Wednesday,  June  12. 
and  Thursday,  June  13th. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  West  Hoboken  is  Dr.  Eg¬ 
bert’s  first  and  only  charge,  be  is  also  the  first 
and  only  pastor  settled  over  that  church.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1852,  and  later  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  that  institu¬ 
tion.  He  has  represented  the  Presbytery  of 
Jersey  City  in  the  General  Aitsembly  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  be  having  been  a  member  of 
that  body  as  long  ago  as  when  the  union  of 
the  Old  and  New  Schools  was  effected  in  1869. 
The  Rev.  George  D.  Egbert  of  Cornwall  is  a 
son  of  our  honored  West  Hoboken  pastor. 
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were  baptized  and  received  to  the  communion 
in  the  “Tennent  Church,"  which  Walter  Ker 
was  instrumental  in  building,  in  1730,  and 
within  a  mile  of  which  he  lies  buried. 

The  chief  address  of  the  morning  was  then 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh, 
D.  D. ,  of  Philadelphia,  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  Presbyterian  history  and  a  recognized  au> 
thority  on  his  theme,  which  was  “Makemie, 
our  First  Father  and  His  Monument;  Our 
First  Presbytery  and  its  Fruits.”  Dr.  Macin¬ 
tosh,  after  accepting  the  appointment  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  hud  been  forbidden  by  his 
physicians  to  fulfill  the  engagement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  severe  trouble  threatening  his 
eyesight.  But  with  perseverance  worthy  of 
the  Presbyterian  saints,  whose  deeds  he 
thrillingly  narrated,  he  performed  the  part 
alloted  him,  and  brought  before  his  audience 
the  noble  life,  toils,  and  successes  of  Makemie, 

_  “Father  of  the  American 

Church,”  from  the  march  to 
.  school  of  the  little  Scotch  Irish 

.  .  boy,  carrying  his  books  under 

'  one  arm,  and  under  the  other 

the  three  peats  for  the  school 
.  I  fire,  down  to  his  bequeathing 
{  his  “Black  camlet  cloak”  to  Jed- 
.  ^  j  ediah  Andrews,  first  pastor  of 
-  '  Philadelphia,  and  his  giving  the 

double  portion  of  his  spirit  of 
i  j- energy  and  consecration  to  the 

■  •  <  '  '  infant  Presbytery  he  had  been 

JHli  instrumental  in  initiating.  Ma- 

kemie’s  ringing  sermon  of  de- 
^  fence  against  Cornbury’s  tyr- 

:  anny  in  New  York  in  1707,  was 

'  characterized  as  the  first  note 

^  sounded  for  Independence. 

The  last  address  of  the  morn- 

■  ing  was  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Goodwin  Smith  of  Freehold,  on 
“Rev.  John  Boyd.”  The  few 
known  facts  concerning  the 
young  Scotchman  were  briefly 
told,  and  the  claim  made  that 
Mr.  Boyd’s  ordination  was  the 
“first  clearly  known  to  have 
been  a  Presbyterian  ordination 
in  America.”  All  back  of  Mr. 
Boyd’s  ordination  and  the  Pres- 
byterian  meeting  at  Freehold 
was  hazy,  uncertain,  and  con- 
jectural,  and  such  things  are, 
doctrinally  and  historically,  un- 
Presbyterian.  From  the  Rev. 
John  Boyd’s  ordination  and  the 
Freehold  Presbytery  meeting, 
Presbyterian  Church  history  is 
clear,  definite,  and  connected. 
The  tombstone  of  the  Rev.  John 
Boyd,  with  its  long,  Latin  in- 
scription,  rapidly  growing  illeg- 

JP  ible,  was  held  to  be,  along  with 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
rd,  and  woodhuU  Minute  book,  the  oldest  me- 

rts  Communed.  .  ,  -  .  .  , 

morials  of  American  Presby. 
terianism.  An  appeal  was  made  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  crumbling  relic  and 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  “First  Presbytery  Meeting,”  and  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  First  American  Presbyter. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Bolton,  D.  D. ,  Moderator  of 


city  to  dwell  in,  who  were  led  forth  by  the 
right  way :  a  passage  which  two  hundred 
years  ago  must  have  brought  frequent  com¬ 
fort  and  divine  consolation  to  the  exiles  of 
God’s  covenant  of  faith.  The  Rev.  Roliin  A. 
Sawyer,  D.  D. ,  of  Montclair,  offered  prayer. 

The  Rev.  George  Swain,  D.  D. ,  of  Allentown, 
delivered  the  first  address,  on  “The  Begin¬ 
nings  in  Monmouth.”  He  spoke  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  proclaimed  when  East  Jersey  was 
first  settled,  and  of  the  earliest  immigration 
to  the  County  of  Baptists  persecuted  in  New 
England.  The  circumstances  leading  to  the 
Presbyterian  emigration  from  Scotland  were 
eloquently  and  briefly  rehearsed,  as  well  as 
the  persecutions,  harryings,  tortures  of  the 
“vexed  Presbyterians”  in  their  native  Scot¬ 
land.  The  sad  tale  was  repeated  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Pitlochie’s  expedition,  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  plains  of  Monmo  ith  where  was 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  PILHRIMAOE. 

In  an  ancient  and  neglected  graveyard  in 
historic  Monmouth  County,  and  at  the  well 
known  old  Revolutionary  landmark  of  the 
“Tennent  Church,”  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey, 
with  many  friends  of  other  Presbyterian  and 
historical  organizations,  on  Tuesday,  June  4, 
celebrated  a  field-day,  known  as  the  “Boyd- 
Tennent  Pilgrimage.”  From  every  one  of  the 
eight  Presbyteries  in  the  State,  from  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  New  Y’ork,  Philadelphia,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Long  Island,  Northumberland,  and  Balti¬ 
more;  from  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Presbyterian  Historical  Societies ;  the  Partic¬ 
ular  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  from 
half  a  dozen  patriotic  societies,  delegates  and 
members  were  present  participating  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  which  were  designed  to  bring  into 
prominence  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  scenes  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 

Under  tall  locusts  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  amid  rolling  fields  of  fer- 
tile  green,  an  audience  assem- 
bled  in  a  little  “God’s  Acre”  ’ 
near  Freehold,  and  for  the  first 
time,  it  may  well  be,  in  over  a 
hundred  years,  a  public  service  : 
was  held  amid  the  rugged, 
weather-beaten  stones  that  mark 
the  graves  of  the  old  Scotch 
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the  extended  battle- field  of  Monmouth.  The 
afternoon  exercises  were  held  in  the  quaint 
old  Tennent  Church,  which  was  built  in  1730, 
and  has  been  practically  unchanged  since 
1753.  The  Rev.  Frederic  R.  Brace,  Moderator 
of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  presided,  aided  by 
the  organizer  and  efficient  head  of  the  pilgrim¬ 
age,  the  zealous  antiquarian,  the  Rev.  Allen 
H.  Brown  of  Camden.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Cam¬ 
eron,  D.  D. ,  of  Princeton,  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Rev.  Donald  MacLaren,  D.  D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  led  in  prayer. 

Interesting  relics  of  historic  Presbyterianism 
were  exhibited  by  the  Tennent  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Symmes.  The  high,  white, 
panelled  pulpit  had  enthroned  the  Tennents, 
the  Brainerds,  Whitefield,  and  Woodhull.  The 
three  knobs  back  of  the  pulpit  seat  were  said 
by  tradition  to  have  held  respectively  the 
clergyman’s  hat,  cloak,  and  wig.  The  marble 
slab  commemorating  the  forty-three  years  of 
the  labors  of  that  mighty  mystic  and  evangel¬ 
ist,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  was  beside 
the  pulpit,  and  the  ashes  of  the  man  of  God 
lie  beneath  the  central  aisle.  An  old  com¬ 
munion  table  had 


a  monument  on  “Free  Hill,”  to  commemorate 
the  first  Presbytery  meeting,  and  the  grave  of 
the  first  American  Presbyter. 

After  inspecting  the  pews  stained  with  blood 
shed  on  the  Monmouth  battle  day,  the  quaint 
old  ironwork  on  the  church  hinges  and  locks, 
dated  1753,  the  grave  of  the  brave  English 
officer.  Col.  Monckton,  over  whose  body  was 
the  hottest  struggle  of  that  martial  Sabbath 
day  of  1778,  the  pilgrims  passed  from  the  asso 
ciations  and  relics  of  the  generations  gone, 
and  none,  it  is  believed,  regretted  the  hours 
spent  in  filial,  loyal  reverence  for  fhe  heroic 
past. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  present  is  peculiarly  the  time  of  trial 
for  the  great  Protestant  missionary  work  on 
this  beleagured  island.  The  French  forces  are 
said  to  have  suffered  a  severe  check,  and  the 
climate  is  much  against  them  ;  but  that  they 
will  give  up  their  purposes  of  conquest  is  not 
probable.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  redemption  of  the 
ITovas,  and  natives  generally,  and  its  mission-, 


gascar,  or  had  developed  a  great  trade,  and 
complications  had  arisen  affecting  the  colon¬ 
ists  or  the  trade,  there  would  have  been  some 
excuse  for  the  expedition,  but  the  present  in¬ 
tervention,  he  declared  amid  loud  cheers,  was 
only  a  bad  illustration  of  the  vicious  principle 
under  which  great  Powers  calling  themselves; 
Christian  are  parcelling  out  the  whole  worldi 
without  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  Malagasy 
would  be  spiritually  purified  by  their  trials. 
The  work  of  the  L.  M.  S.  in  Madagascar  was 
protected, by  treaties  with  the  Malagasy,  which 
the  French  had  recognized,  and  they  had  a 
further  convention  with  the  French  made  in 
1890.  “We  intend,”  he  declared,  amid  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheers,  “to  go  on  with  our  work.  We 
hope  the  need  will  never  arise  for  standing  on 
our  rights  as  English  subjects.” 

Neither  civilization  nor  Christianity  is  to  be 
advanced  by  the  present  attempt  “to  win  the 
great  African  Island.”  There  are  now  two 
thousand  Protestant  churches  there,  with  300,- 
000  adherents,  and  they  increase  steadily. 
The  Norwegian  mission  is  also  doing  a  good 
work,  counting  twenty  native  pastors,  35,000 
Christians,  and  28,000  scholars.  The  noble 
stand  for  Christ  which  was  made  by  the  Mala¬ 
gasy  churches  during  the  terrible  persecution 
to  which  they 


held  the  sacred 
symbols  which 
Brainerd’s  Indian 
converts  had. jour¬ 
neyed  many  miles 
to  receive,  and  a 
conch  shell,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the 
daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Cutting 
Marsh,  had  been 
Brainerd’s  signal 
for  summoning 
his  congregation 
of  the  Lenni  Le- 
nape.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  its  so¬ 
norous  and  deaf¬ 
en  i  n  g  qualities 
was  given. 

The  Rev.  How¬ 
ard  Duffield,D.  D. 
of  New  York,  de 
livered  an  effec 
tive  eulogy  on  the 
“  Pioneer  Guard  of 
New  Jersey  Pres 
b  y  t  e  r  i  a  n  ism.  ” 

Pitched  in  a  lofty 
strain  of  earnest 
eloquence, enlivened  by  apt  and  abundant  illus¬ 
trations,  couched  in  dignified  and  copious  Ian 
guage,  the  oration  carried  the  auditory  through 
a  long  panorama  of  inspiring  and  affecting 
scenes.  With  sincere  and  graceful  panegyric 
were  embalmed  the  memories  of  Makemie, 
the  Tennents,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the 
Brainerds,  Burr,  Blair,  the  “Log  College” 
worthies,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sharpe,  D.  D. ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  represented  the  Presbyterian  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  in  the  absence  of  its  President, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell,  D.  D. ,  and  spoke  con¬ 
cerning  the  Society’s  present  treasures  and 
bespoke  the  gift  of  more.  A  proposition 
seemed  favored  by  the  assembly  of  removing 
the  stone  of  the  Rev.  John  Boyd  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  House,  and  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  in  its  place  on  “Free  Hill.” 

Col.  James  S.  Yard  of  Freehold,  spoke  con 
cerning  the  fight  at  Monmouth,  and  the  con 
nection  of  New  Jersey  Presbyterianism  with 
the  event  and  its  issue. 

James  Steen,  Esq.,  of  Eatontown,  narrated 
the  history  of  prominent  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Huguenot  settlers  of  Monmouth. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Synod¬ 
ical  committee  in  charge  of  the  pilgrimage, 
be  empowered  to  take  steps  for  the  erection  of 


The  Tennent  Church.  Bnilt  1730.  Enlarged  1733. 
aries  do  not  propose  to  withdraw,  let  the  issue 
of  the  present  invasion  be  what  it  may.  But 
naturally  there  is  much  feeling  and  sense  of 
injustice,  in  view  of  the  present  situation,  and 
some  of  this  was  manifest  at  the  recent  May 
meetings  in  London.  The  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  after  he  had  spoken  of  other  things, 
came  to  this  topic,  whereupon,  says  the  report : 

Though  trying  to  hold  himself  in,  he  was 
speedily  overcome  by  his  strong  feeling  and 
spoke  with  a  vehemence  of  passion  that  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  the  audience.  When  the 
Society  was  celebrating  its  jubilee,  he  said. 
Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti  was  seeking  refuge 
from  the  French  on  a  British  man  of  war. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Queen  of  Mad¬ 
agascar  might  also  be  on  board  a  man  of -war 
deported  from  her  own  country.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Society  had  not  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  stir  up  public  feeling  on  the  subject, 
believing  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
Madagascar  itself;  but  they  felt  intense  pain 
that  that  young  nation,  just  rising  out  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  barbarism  into  adolescence  and 
Christian  life,  should  in  the  very  beginning  of 
its  aspiration  to  new  life  feel  the  strong  hand 
of  a  great  Christian  power  laid  upon  it  to 
take  its  independence  away.  Since  1862  the 
L.  M.  S.  has  spent  no  less  than  £387,906  on 
Madagascar,  and  the  money  spent  and  the  life 
consecrated,  and  the  varied  labor  developed, 
meant  the  diffusion  of  widespread  influences 
of  blessing.  If  France  had  colonized  Mada- 


were  subjected, 
when  they  for¬ 
sook  idolatry, 
gives  them  a  pe¬ 
culiar  claim  on 
the  regard  of  all 
who  are  interes¬ 
ted  in  the  success 
of  the  Gospel 
They  now  trust 
and  pray  to  God 
alone.  The  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  region 
about  it  were 
greatly  moved  on 
the  reported  ap¬ 
pro  a  c  h  of  the 
French  troop 
ships  not  long 
since.  According 
to  the  Madagas¬ 
car  News  r 
A  great  com¬ 
pany  gathered  to 
greet  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  to  assure 
them  of  their  de- 
votion  to  the 
throne  and  to 
Madagascar,  their 
native  land.  It  is 
said  that  -50.000 
people  were  present.  The  Royal  Pavillion 
was  spread,  and  in  the  centre,  on  a  dais,  sat 
the  Queen  in  Chair  of  State.  On  the  sides  of 
the  canopy  were  devices  such  as  these;  “God 
shall  be  with  us,"  “Glory  to  God,”  “Goodwill 
to  the  people,”  “Peace  among  men.”  The 
Queen  arose,  and  in  a  clear,  sweet,  firm  voice 
announced  that,  though  a  woman,  she  would 
lead  them  into  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and 
perish  in  battle  rather  than  survive  the  ruin 
and  slavery  of  her  people.  The  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  speech  of  the  have  woman  was 
irrepressible,  and  became  more  glowing  when 
the  Prime  Minister  came  to  the  front,  and 
bowing  to  the  Queen,  said:  “Sovereign  Lady! 
Madagascar  is  not  a  captured  land,  but  one 
which  belongs  to  you  alone.  Not  for  two 
rulers  is  Madagascar.”  Many  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  island  followed  with  strong  expressions 
of  their  determination  to  resist  the  unjustifia¬ 
ble  invasion  of  France,  and  to  save  their  coun¬ 
try  to  its  rightful  ruler. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  with  his 
wife,  his  daughters.  Miss  Anna  Jessup  and 
Miss  Amy  Jessup,  and  his  niece.  Miss  Fanny 
Jessup,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  of 
Beirut,  will  sail  for  Syria  via  Genoa  on  the 
“Kaiser  Wilhelm,”  July  13th,  from  New  York. 
Dr.  Jessup’s  present  address  is  41  Lewis  Street, 
Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
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UNION  SEMINARY  UNDER  FIRE,  YET  NOT 
CONSUMED. 

The  more  enemies  rise  up  against  her,  the 
more  she  lengthens  her  cords  and 
strengthens  her  stakes. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church  than  to  see  how  it 
has  flourished  under  persecution.  As  in  nature 
action  and  reaction  are  equal,  so  there  is  in 
us  all  a  sense  of  justice,  that  is  stirred  at  the 
sight  of  injustice.  When  a  man  is  brutally  at 
tacked,  unexpected  friends  rush  to  his  defence. 
So  is  it  with  an  assault  upon  a  good  cause  or 
a  beloved  institution.  Hence  the  recent  cru¬ 
sade  against  Union  Seminary  has  resulted  not 
altogether  according  to  the  intent  of  the  assail¬ 
ants.  It  has  called  out  proofs  of  attachment 
on  the  part  of  its  friends  which  may  result  in 
broadening  its  foundations,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  far  greater  Institution  of  Sacred  Learning 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  best  answer  that  Union  can  make  to  the 
attacks  upon  her  is  simply  to  mind  her  own 
business,  and  keep  on  growing— not  merely, 
nor  chiefly,  in  the  number  of  her  students  (for 
that,  however  desirable,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
secondary  consideration),  but  in  their  quality 
— in  the  excellence  of  their  scholarship,  and 
in  their  single-hearted  devotion  to  that  which 
is  to  be  the  work  of  their  lives. 

In  the  process  of  turning  out  such  men,  the 
old  Seminary  herself  will  grow,  for  institutions 
increase  in  stature,  like  the  men  of  whom  they 
are  composed,  and  in  time  throw  off  the  swad¬ 
dling  bands  of  infancy,  and  grow  to  larger  pro¬ 
portions  and  a  nobler  life.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  its  friends,  that  time  has  come  in  the  life 
of  Union  Seminary,  which,  after  an  existence 
of  over  sixty  years,  has  grown  to  man’s  es 
tate,  when  it  should  cease  to  be  merely  the 
bantling  of  a  sect — narrow  as  sects  are  apt  to 
be — but  should  be  a  Centre— we  do  not  say 
the  Centre,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one,  but  a 
Centre  (would  that  there  were  many  such) 
which  should  attract  eager  minds  and  ^^arm 
hearts  from  every  division  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tendom.  t 

For  the  present,Union  can  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  by  enlarging  and  improving  her  courses 
of  study  to  such  a  degree  that,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  College,  she  shall  take  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  an  University.  There  are  three 
divisions  of  work : 

(1)  The  required  studies  fixed  as  to  classes. 
These  are  chiefly  the  elementary  Biblical  work 
in  the  Junior  year  and  the  Homiletical  drill 
through  the  three  years. 

(2)  The  “Variables,”  so  called,  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  take  in  order  to  gradua¬ 
tion,  but  which  he  may  take  either  ‘in  the 
Middle  or  Senior  year,  at  his  choice. 

(3)  There  is  an  increased  number  of  ^  electives.  ” 
A  certain  number  of  hours  of  electives  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  graduation,  but  the  student  has  a 
great  variety  of  choice  during  his  three  years. 
There  are  several  Seminaries  in  which  students 
of  high  rank  are  trained  in  scholarly  original  in¬ 
vestigation.  These  are  counted  as  “Electives. ” 

Union  Seminary  has  a  double  advantage  in 
having  free  access  to  the  University  courses  in 
Columbia  College  and  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  In  the  University  of  New  York  Chan 
cellor  McCracken,  Dr.  Ellinwood,  Profs.  Prince, 
Baird,  Russell,  and  others,  have  courses  suita¬ 
ble  for  theological  students.  In  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  students  of  Union  Seminary  in  large  num¬ 
bers  have  attended  during  the  past  year  courses 
with  Profs.  Brander  Matthews,  Babbitt,  Eg- 
"Itert,  Gottheil,  N.  Murray  Butler,  Hyslop,  Gid- 


dings,  Mayo-Smith,  and  Seligman.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  no  theological  institution  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  in  the  world,  will  stu¬ 
dents  have  so  great  a  choice  of  studies  and  of 
professors  in  University  courses,  as  in  Union 
Seminary.  Experience  shows  that  University 
studies  broaden  and  enrich  the  mind.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  the  study  of  theology, 
but  rather  aid  in  it 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Union  Seminary 
makes  Christian  tcork  an  essential  part  of  its 
course  of  study.  This  work  is  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Twelve  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  past  year  were  engaged  in 
what  is  known  in  London  as  University  Set¬ 
tlement  work  ;  an  equal  number  in  City  Mis¬ 
sions  ;  several  in  hospitals  and  charity.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students  who  work  in 
chapels  and  churches  do  so  under  the  direction 
of  pastors.  Thus  during  the  past  year  more 
than  130  students  of  Union  Seminary  were 
engaged  in  some  form  of  Mission  work,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
and  others.  All  of  the  Seminary  scholarship 
funds,  and  all  the  additional  funds  contributed 
by  friends  for  student  aid,  aie  thrown  into  this 
Mission  work,  so  that  Union  Seminary  is  really 
one  of  the  largest  missionary  organizations  of 
this  city. 

Two  things  are  indispensable  for  scholarship 
appropriations:  (1)  A  grade  of  scholarship  not 
below  75  per  cent.  ;  (2)  mission  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  Union  students  are  all  cadets 
in  the  drill  of  Christian  study  and  Christian 
work.  They  are  not  paid  for  their  work— they 
do  it  as  a  part  of  their  Seminary  training. 
They  do  not  receive  alms — they  are  sustained 
by  Seminary  funds  in  order  that  they  may  be 
entirely  consecrated  to  their  work. 

Some  people  are  surprised  that  the  boycott 
does  not  reduce  the  number  of  the  students  in 
Union  Seminary.  The  fact  is  that  the  number 
of  students  would  have  been  much  greater  if 
the  Seminary  had  more  funds  to  sustain  them. 
For  several  years  students  have  been  turned 
away  because  the  scholarship  funds  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  Union  Seminary  receives  nothing 
from  the  Board  of  Education.  Nor  has  it  made 
a  public  appeal  to  supply  that  of  which  it  has 
been  unjustly  deprived.  A  few  friends  have 
quietly  supplied  several  thousand  dollars,  which 
enables  the  Seminary  to  sustain  about  140  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  intensifled 
boycott  will  reduce  the  number.  If  contrib¬ 
uting  friends  should  increase,  the  number  of 
students  will  increase  likewise. 

Nor  need  they  be  frightened  away  by  inti¬ 
mations  that  they  cannot  And  a  field  of  labor. 
Thus  far  the  graduates  of  Union  Seminary 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  calls  to 
churches  and  chapels  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  sustain  their  examinations  with  credit 
before  the  Presbyteries.  Those  who  desired  to 
exclude  them  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  at  once  good  scholars  and  sound 
in  the  faith.  Even  Dr.  Booth  has  to  confess 
that  he  can  ask  for  nothing  better.  There¬ 
fore  he  appeals  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
shut  them  out  on  general  principles,  simply 
because  they  preferred  to  study  in  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  !  Therefore  they  must  be  treated  as  in 
rebellion  with  the  Seminary.  The  fact  is  that 
the  boycott  does  not  meet  the  case.  Those 
who  made  it  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
only  practical  reason  for  being  taken  under 
the  care  of  Presbytery  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
Senior  year  in  the  Seminary  is  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education.  But 
the  students  of  Union  receive  no  aid  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  Therefore  they  need  not 
to  go  to  Presbytery  until  they  go  for  licensure. 
Then  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  the  boy¬ 
cott  is  out  of  date— for  it  does  not  direct 
the  Presbytery  not  to  receive  under  its  care 


for  licensure  students  who  have  studied  at 
Union ;  but  only  those  who  are  studying,  or 
propose  to  study,  there.  It  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  whose  studies  have  already  been 
completed,  but  aims  to  stop  others  from  going 
to  the  boycotted  Institution,  who,  if  they 
should  enter  now,  would  not  apply  for  licen¬ 
sure  before  1898 !  And  a  good  many  things 
may  happen  in  these  three  years  I 


A  QUESTION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  DUFFIEI.D. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  There  are  two  or  three 
facts  concerning  the  passage  by  Presbytery  of 
the  Seminary-Student  Overture  which  have 
not  yet  received  the  publicity  which  they 
merit,  and  which  are  essential  to  a  fair- 
minded  understanding  of  the  situation. 

(1)  The  introduction  of  the  “overture”  at  the 
meeting  of  April  29th,  was  absolutely  without 
premeditation.  It  was  projected  into  the  de¬ 
bate  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  though 
it  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cannon.  Its  appari¬ 
tion  was  unlooked  for  and  unsought  for.  It 
was  in  no  man’s  mind  as  a  part  of  that  day’s 
procedure  until  the  very  moment  of  its  sug¬ 
gestion. 

(2)  The  proposal  to  consider  and  to  pass 
the  “overture”  at  the  meeting  of  April  29th 
was  made  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  whose  dis¬ 
cretion  and  moderation  and  love  of  fairness 
and  of  harmony  have  evoked  the  merited  and 
repeated  encomiums  of  The  Evangelist.  He 
advocated  this  measure  in  order  to  allay  an 
irritation  of  feeling  that  was  developing  with 
unseemly  intensity.  He  propounded  it  as  a 
peace  proposition,  as  a  fair,  frank,  and  orderly 
escape  from  impending  strife.  He  urged  its 
consideration  with  characteristic  and  persua 
sive  earnestness.  He  seconded  the  motion  to 
pass  it.  When  division  was  called  for  he  rose 
and  was  counted  among  those  who  favored 
its  passage. 

Vastly  more  might  be  said.  Perhaps  it  may 
suffice  just  now  to  clear  the  air  a  trifle  by 
calling  attention  to  these  circumstances  which 
underly  the  entire  subject.  The  facts  must 
not  be  blurred  nor  blinked  that  this  measure 
w’as  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  as  the  only 
pacific  method  of  escape  from  a  situation  of 
gravest  menace — it  was  adopted  as  a  fraternal 
compromise  between  extreme  antagonisms ;  it 
was  adopted  without  a  touch  of  political 
manipulation,  or  a  tinge  of  polemic  bitterness. 

Cordially,  Howard  Duffield. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  GILLETT. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  In  reply  to  the  statement 
contained  in  Dr.  Duffield’s  note,  there  is  one 
stern  fact  which  offsets  its  entire  force— a  fact 
which  he  will  not  deny,  viz :  that  the  overture  in 
regard  to  Union  Seminary  students  was  first 
introduced  on  April  9th  and  its  consideration 
deferred  to  the  May  meeting  on  May  J.lth,  by 
vote  of  Presbytery.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
identical  overture  thus  set  to  be  considered  on 
May  loth,  was  introduced ;  whether  with 
“premeditation”  or  without;  whether  with 
“political  manipulation”  or  without;  at  the 
meeting  on  April  29th  near  the  hour  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  when  only  a  remnant  of  the  Presbytery 
was  present,  and  pas.<ted.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  who  finally  consented  to  its  passage 
as  a  matter  of  peace ;  the  simple  fact  is 
that  an  overture  which  was  set  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  a  given  date,  was  passed  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  such  date  absolutely  without  notice 
to  those  who  wished  to  discuss  the  measure. 
If  any  such  method  of  “escape  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  gravest  menace,”  involving  as  it  did  a 
disregard  of  a  special  order  of  Presbytery  and 
a  breach  of  faith  implied  in  such  assignment 
to  a  special  order,  can  he  justified  on  any  plea 
!  of  the  eminent  respectability  of  the  persuo 
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suggesting  the  procedure  in  question,  I  do  not 
know  in  what  book  of  moral  philosophy  or 
ethical  practice  to  look  to  find  it.  The  plea  is 
one  of  expediency  simply  and  solely— an  ex¬ 
pediency  that  disregarded  utterly  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  I  think  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  stating  that  the  “gravest  menace” 
which  faces  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  does 
not  concern  its  relation  to  the  students  of 
Union  Seminary,  but  that  it  is  inherent  in  the 
domination  practiced  by  the  majority  of  its 
members,  of  which  the  passage  of  an  over¬ 
ture  two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  its  de¬ 
bate  by  vote  of  Presbytery,  and  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  form  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  de¬ 
bated,  is  a  sample.  Chas.  R.  Gillett. 

WEIGHING  THE  TWO  STATEMENTS  IN  A 
BALANCE. 

Dr.  Duffield  is  of  that  chivalrous  nature 
which  impels  him  to  rush  to  the  defence  of  a 
friend  who  has  been  a  subject  of  public  cen 
sure  or  criticism.  It  is  a  generous  impulse, 
which,  however,  may  lead  its  possessor  to 
mistake,  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  the 
desire  to  relieve  one  friend  from  the  odium  of 
a  very  ungracious  act,  leads  him  to  throw  the 
responsibility  on  another,  whose  broad  shoul 
ders  he  may  think  are  better  able  to  bear  it. 
Now  as  we  have  not  the  slightest  ill  will  to¬ 
wards  either  of  those  referred  to,  but  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  both,  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  adjust  the  scales  in  accordance  with 
exact  justice.  Dr.  Duffield ’s  letter  is  as  re¬ 
markable  for  what  it  omits  as  for  what  it  af¬ 
firms.  In  referring  to  the  action  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  he  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Dr.  Booth.  Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  present,  or  that  he  took  no  part  in  its 
action?  Dr.  Duffield  says  “The  overture  was 
projected  into  the  debate  as  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  as  though  it  had  been  shot  out  of 
a  cannon.  ”  But  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  it  is 
by  the  hand  of  somebody.  In  this  case  who 
touched  it  off?  Who  aimed  the  gun?  Those 
who  were  present  tell  us  that  Dr.  Booth  was 
the  leader  in  the  whole  performance ;  that  he 
it  was  who  snatched  the  postal  card  that  had 
the  overture  upon  it  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  Secretaries,  and  flourished  it  in  the  face 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  urged  its  immediate 
adoption.  [The  very  card  is  at  this  moment 
lying  before  us,  which  we  keep  as  a  histor¬ 
ical  relic.]  Nay,  more:  there  was  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  this.  For  it  appears  that 
there  were  two  or  three  young  men,  students 
of  Union  Seminary,  who  had  passed  their  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  been  approved  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  were  to  be  licensed  that  very  eve 
ning ;  and  that  the  threat  was  made  that  they 
should  not  be  licensed  unless  the  Presbytery 
would  pass  this  overture  I  This  was  a  way  of 
“putting  on  the  screws”  that  we  could  not 
believe  to  exist  in  these  days,  were  it  not  told 
us  by  those  who  were  present. 

Then  it  was  that  Dr.  Hall,  who  is  always  a 
peacemaker,  suggested  as  a  compromise  that 
it  might  be  better  for  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  overture  to  yield  the  point,  “in  order  to 
allay  an  irritation  of  feeling  that  was  develop¬ 
ing  with  unseemly  intensity.”  Who  stirred 
up  that  “irritation”?  Who  “fired  the  cannon"? 
On  this  point  the  testimony  is  unanimous : 
that  it  was  Dr.  Booth  who  led  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  urged  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  it  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  shirk  the 
responsibility.  Any  attempt  to  throw  the 
odium  of  it  upon  another,  and  to  hide  behind 
an  honored  name,  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is 
unjust.  The  old  saying,  “They  who  excuse 
accuse,”  may  be  applied  in  this  case.  The 
more  we  think  about  the  whole  transaction, 
the  more  odious  it  seems.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  dig  a  deep  pit  and  bury  it 
out  of  our  sight. 


A  CASE  FOR  DISCIPLINE. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  the  test  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
belief  in  the  “inerrancy  of  the  original  auto¬ 
graphs"— a  clumsy  phrase  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  nor  in  any  Creed  in  Christendom, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  last  discoveries  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  that  is  now  waxing  old 
and  ready  to  vanish  away.  This  bright  light 
in  the  firmament  of  modern  theology  did  not 
rise  as  a  star  in  the  East,  but  as  a  star  in  the 
West.  We  believe  it  first  appeared  above  the 
horizon  in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky. 
But  its  appearance  has  been  hailed  with  such 
loud-resounding  acclamations  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  it  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  “orig¬ 
inal  autographs”  was  sufficient  to  subjeci  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  any  teacher  or  profes¬ 
sor,  to  a  suspicion  of  not  being  sound  in  the 
faith.  Imagine  then  the  amazement  that  crept 
over  the  General  Assembly  that  met  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  when  Dr.  Patton,  a  former  Moderator, 
and  still  an  accredited  minister  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  spoke  as  follows : 

“We  need  for  the  support  of  what  we  call  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity,  an  inspired  Bible.  I  will  not 
in»i8t  upon  the  word  '■Inerrancy'  It  is  enough 
when  we  are  assured  that  the  Bible  is  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  it  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.  This  question  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  handled  by  quoting  proof  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  prove  its  insp^lration.  It  involves  a  great 
deal  more  than  some  suppose.  Men  are  handling  a 
very  large  topic  when,  under  the  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  they  ask.  What  is  the  Bible  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  How  did  this  great  literature  step 
into  the  place  it  holds,  and  by  what  right  does  it 
claim  to  rule  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men? 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  outcome  of  this  discussion. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  know  the  Bible,  and  value 
it  and  reverence  it  as  we  never  did  before.  But  I 
am  not,  I  cannot  be,  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
cussion  is  a  broad  one  and  a  deep  one ;  that  it  in¬ 
volves  history  and  philosophy  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism;  that  it  was  inevitable ;  that  it  is  irrepressi¬ 
ble;  that  it  could  not  have  come  earlier,  that  it 
could  not  be  postponed.  The  attitude  which  men  are 
taking  in  science,  philosophy,  and  criticism  makes 
it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Bible  must  be 
subjected  to  the  critical  handling  that  it  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  to-day. 

“The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  force  men  to  study 
the  Bible  more  closely  than  they  have  ever  done 
before:  to  neglect,  if  need  be,  all  other  forms  of  the¬ 
ological  inquiry  [What  ?  the  Standards  in  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  !  The  Westminster  Confession, 
the  Larger  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  ?  Yes,  all 
must  be  thrown  overboard,  or  put  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  And  for  what  ?]  in  order  that  undivided, 
attention  may  be  given  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
will  vindicate  itself,  I  do  not  doubt.  A  or  do  I 
doubt  that  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  will  give 
new  interest  to  our  study  of  the  Bible." 

True!  Every  word  truel  Only  it  sounds 
very  like  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  Professor  Briggs  and  Preserved 
Smith,  for  which  both  of  those  eminent  Bib¬ 
lical  scholars  are  at  this  moment  suspended 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  neat  pamphlet  of 
just  sixty  pages  (including  eight  pages  of  ap¬ 
pendix),  giving  The  History  of  The  “Old 
Scots”  Church  of  Freehold.  The  story  is  told 
by  the  Freehold  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Good¬ 
win  Smith,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is 
well  told  throughout.  We  know  not  where  to 
find  a  more  interesting  and  potential  bit  of 
history  within  the  same  compass.  Our  present 
purpose  is,  however,  limited  to  giving  credit 
to  this  History  for  the  fine  illustrative  cuts 
with  which  we  set  off  our  own  account  of  the 
occasion.  In  all  there  are  seven  or  eight  illus 
trations  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  all  printed 
with  perfect  taste  at  the  Transcript  Printing 
House  of  Freehold,  N.  J. 


“  THE  GREAT  MISTAKE  **  AGAIN,  MORE  TES¬ 
TIMONY  FROM  PRINCETON. 

In  last  week’s  Evangelist  we  had  the  opinion 
of  President  Patton  of  Princeton  as  to  the 
''great  mistake"  which  has  been  made  and  is 
still  being  made  by  certain  high  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Here 
is  something  bearing  upon  the  same  point  by 
Professor  William  Henry  Green,  D.D. 

While  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend  last 
summer,  the  writer  of  this  article  found  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  a 
then  recent  date,  purporting  to  be  an  inter¬ 
view  of  a  representative  of  that  paper  with 
Professor  Green  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  “Higher  Criticism,”  so  called.  The  inter¬ 
view  grew  out  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs. 
Among  other  things  Professor  Green,  while 
expressing  his  dissent  from  Dr.  Briggs’  opin¬ 
ions,  is  represented  as  saying : 

“It  is  not  a  case,  however,  for  suppression 
by  popular  denunciation  or  by  ecclesiastical 
censure,  but  for  the  fullest  and  freest  discus¬ 
sion.  Let  light  be  turned  on  from  every  quar¬ 
ter.  Truth  has  no  need  to  fear  the  most 
searching  tests,  and  some  chaff  heretofore 
cherished  may  be  thrown  away.  Some  dross 
may  be  burned  up.  But  all  that  is  of  real 
value  will  abide,  and  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  Biblical  criticism,  fairly  and  honestly 
conducted,  will  contravene  or  seriously  modify 
the  long-established  faith  of  Christendom  in 
the  genuineness,  integrity,  and  truth  of  those 
Scriptures,  which  were  given  by  inspiration 
of  God.” 

Of  course  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  report,  except  as  it  appeared  in 
one  of  our  most  trustworthy  secular  papers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  Dr.  Green’s 
counsels  had  prevailed,  our  Church  would  not 
have  been  humiliated  by  the  grievous  “mis¬ 
takes”  of  the  past  three  years.  H. 

THE  LATE  ADDISON  R.  STRONG,  D.D. 

Most  truly  was  it  said  in  last  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist,  “Dr.  Strong  was  a  very  affectionate 
man.”  In  more  general  terms,  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceeding  deli¬ 
cacy  and  refinement  of  feeling.  The  elements 
of  strength  and  gentleness  were  blended  in  bis 
character  much  as  they  so  evidently  were  in 
“that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ;”  who  also 
leaned  on  His  breast  at  the  Supper. 

When  we  were  classmates  in  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary.  I  was  once  conversing  with  a  lady,  and 
we  were  speaking  of  the  advantage  to  a  young 
man  of  having  sisters  in  his  home.  I  re¬ 
marked  that  I  thought  I  could  generally  tell 
from  a  young  man’s  manners  and  spirit 
whether  he  had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  but  I 
had  then  one  classmate  who  seemed  to  me  a 
remarkable  exception  to  that  general  rule. 
He  was  singularly  refined,  considerate,  and  in- 
the  best  sense  gentlemanly.  In  short,  he 
seemed  to  me  to  have  received  in  an  unusual 
degree  all  the  good  influence  which  I  was  .ac¬ 
customed  to  expect  from  the  daily  home  inter¬ 
course  with  loved  and  lovely  sisters,  and  I 
happened  to  know  that  he  and  a  brother  were 
the  only  children  of  their  parents. 

“Do  you  mean  Mr.  Strong?"  was  the  lady’s 
instant  response,  although  her  acquaintance 
with  him  had  not  amounted  to  intimacy,  and 
she  bad  no  previous  knowledge  of  his  family. 
The  compliment  she  thus  paid  to  him  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  doubtless  the  unconscious  tribute  to 
his  mother  not  less  so.  That  mother  was  hap¬ 
pily  and  worthily  mated  to  a  manly,  godly 
man,  the  Rev.  Salmon  Strong,  long  a  teacher 
of  youth.  The  rich  blessings  of  God’s  ancient 
covenant  with  Abraham  are  the  inheritance  of 
the  numerous  family  born  and  raised  in  the 
home  of  Addison  K.  Strong  and  now  serving 
God  and  their  generation  in  two  hemispheres. 

H.  A.  N. 

I  Philadelphia,  June  7. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY  AT  TEACHER  S 
COLLEGE. 

Bracing,  clear,  sunny  winds  and  skies  greeted 
the  Tisitors  to  Teachers’  College  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  inst.  The  new  buildings  had  already 
a  look  of  age,  for  they  showed  the  marks  of 
hard  usage.  The  broad,  first  corridor  was 
filled  with  busy  groups,  and  bright,  cheery 
talk  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

Promptly  at  10.30  the  twenty-eight  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  with  Faculty  and  in¬ 
structors,  marched  into  the  well  filled  ball  and 
took  assigned  seats.  The  exercises  opened 
with  responsive  Scripture  reading,  the  grad¬ 
uates  reading  in  unison  at  the  close  texts  of 
consecration  to  earnest  service.  A  brief  prayer 
fitly  paved  the  way  for  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Vandewater,  rector  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Harlem.  He  gave  stirring  words  upon 
the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  and  said  that  it  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  his  profession.  After 
sketching  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the 
calling,  he  referred  to  the  great  industrial 
questions  of  the  day,  and  urged  upon  the 
teachers  that  they  were  the  ones  to  help  solve 
the  problems,  and  closed  with  a  strong  quota¬ 
tion  from  Daniel  Webster,  which  he  gave  as  a 
motto  to  the  graduates. 

The  President,  Walter  L.  Henry,  Ph.D. ,  then 
in  an  address  brought  out  the  spiritual  side  of 
education,  and  said  that  it  was  not  alone 
books,  but  life  that  should  be  studied.  Above 
all  else,  that  children  should  be  considered, 
and  that  schools  should  mean  the  training  of 
the  entire  child  rather  than  the  brain  alone. 
The  diplomas  were  then  presented,  being 
handed  to  the  class  President.  Turning  then 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  the  President 
addressed  the  graduates  of  the  High  School 
and  thanked  them  for  all  that  they  had  been 
to  Faculty  and  College.  Just  here  it  i.»  well 
to  emphasize  that  for  practical  laboratory  the 
Teachers’  College  has  its  Horace  Mann  School. 
This  is  unique,  in  that  under  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  a  school  from  lower  Kindergarten 
Department  of  little  ones,  to  upper  High  School 
grades,  offers  to  children  an  opportunity  of  fol¬ 
lowing  their  education  during  the  entire  four¬ 
teen  years  of  ordinary  school  work. 

The  President,  in  a  closing  address,  spoke  of 
the  college  proper.  During  the  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  hard  times,  certain  valuable  gifts  had 
come ;  five  more  lots  of  land  valued  at  $45,000, 
a  Pond  scholarship,  the  assuming  by  two 
young  friends  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
Domestic  Science  and  Metal  Working  Depart¬ 
ments,  many  new  pledges  from  $250  to  $1,000 
per  year,  the  Hemenway  collection  of  Art 
Books,  the  fifteen  hundred  photographs,  the 
science  equipment,  and  many  other  smaller 
gifts.  Dr.  Henry  said  that  the  college  was 
like  a  young  man  just  starting  in  life ;  that  the 
years  of  childhood  were  only  the  years  of  prep¬ 
aration  well  under  way  for  future  success ; 
friendships  had  been  formed,  respect  secured  ; 
and  that  this  day  marked  indeed  a  commence¬ 
ment  time  to  the  Teachers’  College,  a  begin¬ 
ning  of  truer,  broader  life, when  influence  will 
tell  as  never  before.  At  the  close  the  national 
hymn,  “My  country  ’tis  of  thee,”  was  sung, 
because  “always  with  pedagogical  occasions 
should  go  patriotic  I” 

The  Commencement  was  a  very  different  oc¬ 
casion  from  those  usually  expected.  As  has 
been  sketched,  the  exercises  were  short,  dig 
nified,  and  simple,  commanding  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  visitors.  The  students  and 
graduates  had  on  previous  days  observed 
among  themseHes  “class  day  festivities.” 
Then  there  were  speeches  and  essays,  but  all 
of  personal,  private  nature,  interspersed  with 
bright,  social  intercourse.  The  public  Com¬ 
mencement  at  the  Teachers’  College  has 
always  been  designed  for  giving  to  the  grad¬ 


uates  and  friends  from  outside  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  their  chosen  work,  and 
that  not  individuals,  but  education  and  spirit 
should  be  emphasized.  The  Commencement 
Day  of  1895  surely  emphasized  these  points. 

The  new  circular  of  information  will  give 
many  new  and  important  announcements. 
Among  others,  that  in  the  Macy  Memorial 
Building  a  new  Manual  Training  High  School 
will  start,  that  strong  professors,  instructors, 
and  lecturers  have  been  added  to  the  staff,  and 
that  new  courses  of  work  are  made  possible  by 
recent  gifts. 


THE  CHURCH  EXTENSION  COMMITTEE. 

In  common  with  all  who  know  how  much 
we  owe  to  them,  we  regret  the  resignations  of 
Messrs.  Inslee,  Strong,  Belknap,  Alexander, 
Van  Norden,  and  Smith,  being  six  of  the 
seven  or  more  members  composing  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  These  gentlemen  asked  to  be  relieved 
from  labors  that  are  always  responsible,  often 
onerous,  and  occasionally,  doubtless,  quite 
trying  to  patience  and  forbearance.  This 
latter,  we  take  it,  when  their  carefully  made 
up  judgments  are  suddenly  overruled  by  Pres¬ 
bytery,  on  the  impulse  of  an  eloquent  speech. 
But  the  brethren  have  not  been  hasty  in  asking 
for  a  respite.  They  have  served  the  Church 
for  twelve  years,  and  they  have  been  able  in 
this  time  to  secure  about  $600,000  in  cash, 
five-sixths  of  which,  they  tell  us,  “have  been 
obtained  from  individuals  through  personal 
solicitation  or  influence."  Nor  is  this  all— they 
have  secured  income  producing  property  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  or  more.  A  good 
showing,  certainly,  and  well  entitling  them  to 
the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  which  they  received 
on  laying  down  their  trust.  Perhaps  when 
the  summer’s  rest  shall  have  well  refreshed 
them,  they  will  consent  to  take  it  up  again. 


HARTFORD  THEOEOGICAE  SEMINARY. 

The  exercises  of  the  sixty-first  anniversary 
at  Hartford  passed  off  pleasantly  last  week. 
President  Hartranft  gave  a  largely  attended 
reception  on  Tuesday  night.  On  Wednesday 
the  examinations  came  to  an  end,  the  alumni 
held  their  annual  meeting,  with  a  discussion 
on  “How  to  Keep  Alive  an  Educated  Congre¬ 
gational  Ministry,”  which  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  D.  D. ,  of  East  Charle- 
mont.  Mass.,  and  in  the  evening  a  striking 
address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton 
of  Boston,  on  “The  Foolishness  of  Preaching.” 
On  Thursday  the  Trustees  and  the  Pastoral 
Union  held  their  annual  meetings,  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  was  enjoyed, with  many  felici¬ 
tous  speeches,  and  in  the  evening  followed  the 
graduation  of  a  class  of  eleven  (two  of  whom 
were  women),  with  scholarly  addresses  by 
four  members  of  the  class.  The  degree  of 
Ph.D.  was  conferred  on  Professor  M.  W. 
Adams,  ’84,  of  Atlanta  University,  for  studies 
in  New  Testament  Greek,  his  thesis  being  on 
“St.  Paul’s  Vocabulary.”  Various  prizes  were 
awarded,  and  the  William  Thompson  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  two  years  of  foreign  study  given  to 
Mr.  Herman  F.  Schwarz  of  the  graduating 
class.  Three  of  the  class  remain  for  fourth 
year  study,  and  the  others  enter  at  once  upon 
pastorates. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Gordon,  who  has  been  the  devoted 
State  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  for  over  nine  years  (with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland),  has  just  tendered 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  September  let 
next,  and  it  has  been  formally  acceded  to.  He 
believes  as  strongly  as  ever  in  the  association 
idea  and  work — the  “  wisdom  of  its  methods, 
the  immense  power  of  its  strategic  position  as 
an  interdenominational  agency ;  and  that  it 
has  been  specially  raised  up  by  God  as  a  lead¬ 


ing  factor  of  His  Church  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  men  and  of  city  life” — and  yet  he  feels 
constrained  to  give  himself  to  another  form  of 
labor,  namely,  that  of  an  evangelist.  And 
the  way  has  been  already  smoothed  for  him 
by  the  hearty  choice  of  Mr.  Laurence  L.  Qog- 
gott  as  his  successor.  The  latter  is  w’ell  and 
favorably  known  in  Ohio,  he  having  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  College  and  Seminary  at  Oberlin, 
meantime  taking  a  year  at  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  later  on 
two  years  in  special  studies  at  Leipsic  Uni¬ 
versity,  Germany.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
work  of  Ohio  since  1887,  with  the  exception  of 
the  time  spent  abroad,  so  that  he  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  field  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  W’^e  wish  these  well-furnished  breth¬ 
ren  large  success  in  days  to  come. 


Are  we  drawing  near  to  peace  or  drifting  on 
to  war?  What  is  the  outlook  for  nations  to¬ 
day?  Never  were  there  so  many  men  under 
arms  as  in  the  present  year ;  never  were  the 
engines  of  war  so  effective.  W’hat  is  the  pros¬ 
pect,  and  what  must  be  the  outcome?  This  is 
for  our  encouragement  as  lovers  of  inter¬ 
national  amity ;  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  peace  in 
Christendom.  It  is  twenty  five  years  since 
the  surrender  at  Sedan,  thirty  years  since 
Appomattox,  and  almost  twenty  since  the 
last  guns  were  fired  at  Plevna.  Sadowa  is 
still  further  in  the  past.  These  immense 
armies  which  sleep  to-night  in  barrack  and 
caserne,  5,000,000  strong,  have  for  the  most 
part,  never  smelt  powder  on  the  field.  The 
young  men  of  to-day  have  never  heard  the 
long  roll  at  daybreak,  and  the  mothers  of  to¬ 
day  have  never  followed  a  coffin  wrapped  in  a 
flag.  The  hand  of  Europe  held  up  in  warning 
or  reproof  availed  to  moderate  the  passions  of 
Asiatic  combatants  yesterday,  and  terminate 
abruptly  what  promised  to  be  a  war  for  con¬ 
quest  and  revenge.  Between  1861  and  1877 
we  passed  through  a  period  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Union,  Mexico,  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  were  all  involved  in  war. 
The  firing  of  that  gun  at  Sumter  woke  the 
passions  of  two  continents.  But  the  present 
generation  is  content,  we  believe,  to  build 
the  monuments  of  soldiers,  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  sepulchres. 


When  Jesus  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  the  spectators  were  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment,  but  the  Master  noted  the  in¬ 
congruousness  of  his  attire  with  his  new  life. 
“Loose  him  and  let  him  go,”  was  the  command. 
The  cerements  of  the  grave  were  not  fitted  for 
the  home-life  of  Bethany.  Before  he  should 
enter  the  door  of  the  living  he  ought  to  be  free 
from  the  swaddling  band  of  the  sepulchre. 
And  yet  bow  often  we  see  the  child  of  God 
still  hampered  by  the  trapping  of  the  grave. 
When  one  who  professes  belief  in  the  Fatherly 
love  of  God  is  shaken  by  a  fear  of  days  and 
numbers  and  omens,  it  is  as  when  one  beheld 
the  risen  Lazarus  in  his  grave  clothes.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  wild  Indian  who  finds  in 
the  commonest  things  of  our  daily  experience 
“bad  medicine,”  but  it  is  incongruous  when 
the  child  of  God  fears  to  sit  down  with  thir¬ 
teen  at  the  table,  or  trembles  over  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  mirror,  or  hesitates  to  begin  a  right¬ 
ful  labor  on  Friday.  One  whom  Christ  has 
raised  up  from  the  grave  of  fear  ought  no 
longer  to  wear  the  grave  clothes  of  his  dark 
past  in  his  joyful  present.  Let  the  dead  wear 
the  cerements  of  the  sepulchre,  but  of  the 
living,  Christ  says,  “Loose  him  and  let  him 
go.” 
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BR.  THOMSON  ON  THE  PARABLES  OF  THE 
LAKE. 

By  Marvin  B.  Vincent,  D.B. 

The  parables  are  often  cited  as  illustrations 
of  the  simplicity  of  Christ’s  teaching,  and  the 
contrast  is  often  drawn  between  the  object- 
lessons  which  He  gave  to  the  peasantry  and 
the  profound  teachings  addressed  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem. 
But  Christ  himself  declared  that  the  people 
did  not  understand  Bis  parables,  and  exegesis 
has  often  converted  them  into  riddles.  From 
the  earliest  times  they  have  offered  an  attrac¬ 
tive  field  to  that  class  of  teachers  who  have  a 
meaning  of  their  own  to  read  into  Scripture. 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  were  compelled  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  against  the  fancies  which  the 
Gnostics  endeavored  to  impose  upon  them. 
Allegory  has  scoured  them  at  a  gallop  and  with 
loosened  rein ;  every  detail  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  theological,  metaphysical, 
ecclesiastical, or  casuistical  problems.  Vitringa 
explained  the  servant  who  ow'ed  ten  thousand 
talents  as  the  Pope,  and  the  goodly  pearl  as 
the  Genevan  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  of  great  price,  as  compared  with  the 
other  reformed  Churches.  The  variations 
which  have  been  played  on  the  Unjust  Stew¬ 
ard,  the  recondite  novelties  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  woman  and  the  three 
measures  of  meal,  the  painful  ingenuity  which 
has  been  expended  upon  the  difference  between 
the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net — tempt  one  some¬ 
times  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parables,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  simplest,  are  the  most  en 
igmatical  teachings  of  Scripture. 

Fortunately  exegesis  presents  another  and  a 
better  side.  The  parables  have  passed  through 
the  bands  of  another  and  a  better  class  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  who  have  brought  to  them  a  more 
truthful  insight  and  broader  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  names  of  Trench,  Goebel,  Bruce,  and 
Steinmeyer.  Nevertheless,  even  these  have 
left  room  for  new  essays  in  this  field,  and  I 
conceive  that  I  am  doing  a  service  to  many 
thoughtful  readers  by  calling  special  attention 
to  the  little  volume  recently  published,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson,  entitled, 
“The  Parables  by  the  Lake.”  Apart  from  its 
intrinsic  merits,  this  book  will  have  a  special 
interest  to  many  who  formerly  attended  Dr. 
Thomson's  Bible  classic  Association  Hall. 

The  significance  of  this  volume  does  not  lie 
in  its  picturesqueness  and  liveliness,  marked 
as  these  are.  Its  main  interest  consists  in  its 
principles  of  interpretation  and  in  its  firm 
grasp  upon  the  true  intent,  not  of  this  or  that 
parable,  but  of  our  Lord’s  parabolic  teaching. 
Perhaps  this  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  a 
few  sentences  from  the  closing  chapter :  “Here 
(in  the  parables)  He  tells  us  that  man  is  not  a 
temporary  being,  because  he  belongs  to  a 
kingdom  which  shall  have  no  end.  There  is, 
and  there  always  has  been,  a  thing  permanent 
in  man,  and  that  is  religion.  The  forms  in 
which  this  element  in  his  nature  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  have  constantly  varied,  changed, 
and  passed  away,  but  his  interest  in  religion 
itself  has  remained  unchanged  and  unchange¬ 
able,  as  it  ever  seeks  to  find  its  last  and  abid¬ 
ing  resting  place.  In  these  parables  our  Lord 
foretold  the  story  of  long  ages  to  come  because 
He  knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  force  in  human  nature  which  comes  from 
man’s  intuition  that  there  is  more  than  this 
world  which  he  sees  about  him,  and  a  life 
more  enduring  than  that  which  his  fleeting 
breath  sustains.”  The  broad,  comprehensive 
purpose  of  all  Christ’s  teaching  by  parables  is 
to  show  men  that,  in  every  region  in  which 
they  walk  and  work,  in  every  region  from 
which  these  parables  are  drawn,  they  are 
within  the  lines  and  under  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  of  our 
author’s  being  blinded  to  the  infinite  depth 
of  this  teaching  by  the  simplicity  and  famil¬ 
iarity  of  its  form.  Underneath  sowing, 
bread  making,  fishing,  are  principles  which 
also  underlie  the  whole  Church  and  kingdom 
of  God— the  whole  life,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material.  The  truth  embodied  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  that  capital  is  power  and  that 
unused  capital  deteriorates,  is  no  more  a  truth 
of  business  than  it  is  of  intellect  and  morals 
and  religion.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  Christ’s  parables  are  mere  illustrations  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom  drawn  from  another 
and  a  different  kingdom,  and  that  the  corre¬ 
spondences  and  analogies  are  mere  happy  coin¬ 
cidences.  The  correspondences  and  analogies 
are  so  felicitous  because  the  exchange  and  the 
garden  and  the  lake  with  its  fish,  the  sower 
and  the  woman  kneading  bread,  and  the  pearl 
merchant  are  in  the  very  same  kingdom  with 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  with  faith,  love, 
holiness,  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  nature  are  not  two  kingdoms 
under  different  laws.  The  kingdom  of  nature 
is  within  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  laws 
of  nature’s  kingdom  are  likewise  laws  of  the 
kingom  of  heaven.  There  ought  to  be  nothing 
surprising  in  finding  the  same  truth  operating 
on  the  business  level  and  on  the  high  spiritual 
level.  They  are  both  in  one  zone.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  is  not  accidental,  but  organic. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  illustrations  of  this  truth  are 
at  once  striking  and  novel.  He  shows  us  facts 
of  medical  and  botanical  science  actually  at 
work  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  region.  He 
literally  puts  a  parable  under  the  microscope. 
Take  the  opening  words  of  the  book :  “There 
is  a  form  of  deafness  known  to  physicians  in 
which  the  person  affected  is  able  to  hear  every¬ 
thing  except  words.  .  .  .  Owing  to  a  local  in¬ 
jury  deeper  than  the  ear,  for  it  is  in  the  brain 
itself,  all  spuken  words  of  his  mother  tongue 
are  as  unintelligible  to  the  sufferer  as  those 
of  a  foreign  language.”  Here  is  a  physical 
fact  which  not  only  illustrates,  but  lets  us 
into  the  very  core  of  that  spiritual  obtuseness 
which  marked  the  hearers  of  the  parables. 
Christ’s  words,  “Hearing  they  shall  hear  and 
shall  not  understand,”  cease  to  be  a  paradox. 
In  the  same  way  a  new  interest  is  given  to  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  by  the  exposition  of  Pas¬ 
teur’s  discovery,  that  fermentation  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  activity  and  growth 
of  living  organisms. 

An  obvious  difficulty  in  coordinating  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  sides  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  symbols  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  are  often  local,  so 
that  the  symbols  must  be  explained  before  the 
lessons  can  be  universally  understood.  This 
is  not  equally  true  of  all  the  parables.  The 
phenomena  of  seed-growth,  of  leaven  in  bread, 
of  the  perverseness  of  an  erring  son,  are  not 
dependent  for  their  appeal  upon  any  local  en¬ 
vironment,  but  the  hid  treasure,  the  friend  at 
midnight,  the  tares,  the  unjust  judge,  repre¬ 
sent  an  Oriental  environment  into  which  we 
Westerners  must  be  translated  and  in  which 
we  must  be  made  at  home  before  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  them.  The  beat  expounder  of  the 
parables,  therefore,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  one  who  can  make  us  see  with 
Eastern  eyes  and  think  in  Eastern  ways,  and 
fall  naturally  into  Eastern  idioms  of  speech. 
This  cannot  be  thoroughly  done  by  one  who 
knows  the  Holy  Land  only  from  books  or 
tourist  visits.  Such  ability  is  the  result  of 
long  residence  and  familiar  association.  One 
must  have  had  his  home  in  the  sacred  places, 
and  have  fallen  personally  into  those  habitudes 
which  find  spontaneous  expression  in  the  com¬ 
mon  idiom  of  the  household  and  in  the  slang 
of  the  street  and  market.  This  advantage 
Dr.  Thomson  enjoyed,  and  its  traces  appear 


upon  every  page.  What,  in  many  writers, 
would  be  laboriously  or  formally  stated  as  the 
result  of  learned  investigation,  appears  here 
in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  in  the  unconscious 
coloring  of  an  incident,  in  numerous  side¬ 
lights,  ail  of  which  are  so  many  revelations  to 
a  Western  reader. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  general  fact 
that  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the  Jews  was  that 
of  a  worldly  potentate  invested  with  outward 
pomp,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 
factors  of  that  ideal  anywhere  stated  so  vividly 
as  by  Dr.  Thomson.  The  Messiah-Eing,  for 
example,  must  be  formidable.  “  He  would  not 
be  a  King  at  all  if  he  were  not  personally 
dangerous  even  to  his  friends.  In  the  whole 
folk-lore  of  the  East  the  kingly  idiom  is  recog¬ 
nizable  by  its  constant  allusion  to  his  power  of 
ready  slaying.”  With  this  go  magnificence  of 
state  and  imposing  retinue,  in  which,  for 
variety  and  true  picturesqueness,  the  people  of 
Western  Asia  have  excelled  all  other  races. 
Moreover,  the  ideal  king  must  be  a  warrior. 
Each  of  these  points  is  briefiy  and  pictur¬ 
esquely  illustrated,  often  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  but  when  one  draws  them  out  in 
detail,  and  traces  them  in  numerous  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  phrases  and  metaphors,  and  then  elab¬ 
orates  the  contrast  between  such  a  potentate 
and  the  Christ  who  came  to  save  men’s  lives, 
the  Christ  of  peace,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
people,  belonging  to  “the  poorest  craft  in  a 
land  where  carpenters  have  less  to  do  than  in 
any  other  country,”  he  ceases  to  wonder  why 
such  a  Messiah  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  The  reader 
will  find  in  this  first  chapter  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  is  so  often  raised  by 
Christ’s  words  in  Matthew  xiii.  13-15. 

Dr.  Thomson  treats  the  parables  as  Christ 
uttered  them,  in  primary  relation  to  the  great 
divine  laws  of  life  and  of  history,  not  to 
dogma.  He  says:  “Many  of  the  divergencies 
in  exposition  of  the  parables  have  arisen  from 
attempts  to  use  them  in  polemics,  as  if  doc¬ 
trinal  formularies  could  be  derived  from 
these.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  parables,  from  their  very  nature,  were  in¬ 
tended,  not  to  define  truth,  but  to  illustrate 
it,  and  an  illustration  never  can  be  made 
synonymous  with  a  proposition.  Indeed,  one 
might  as  well  try  to  represent  an  apple  tree  in 
beauteous  blossom  by  drawing  a  diagram  of 
it,  as  to  show  how  one  or  other  phrase  in  a 
parable  corresponds  to  the  articles  of  a  creed. 
As  illustrations  of  God’s  truth  the  parables  are 
invaluable,  because  they  are  so  replete  with 
life  that  their  suggestiveness  often  is  both 
more  and  deeper  than  we  can  safely  attempt 
to  formulate  in  set  theological  terms. 

Like  all  good  expositors,  the  author  treats 
the  parables  on  the  principle  that  each  of 
them  centres  in  one  truth,  though  it  may 
suggest  others,  and  that  the  distinction  is  to 
be  carefully  observed  between  that  truth  and 
its  drapery.  He  therefore  avoids  the  very 
common  error  of  pressing  the  spocial  signifi¬ 
cance  of  every  incidental  detail.  Christ’s 
parables,  like  all  artistic  pictures,  have  per¬ 
spective  no  less  than  foreground.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son  always  treats  details  with  due  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  main  truth,  and  that  truth  he  is 
both  apt  in  detecting  and  lucid  in  stating. 
He  is  not,  moreover,  deceived  by  the  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  between  certain  parables 
into  regarding  them  merely  as  repetitions  of 
the  same  lesson.  No  two  parables  teach  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  truth.  The  difference  is 
sometimes  deep  and  subtle,  but  it  exists. 

While  I  have  emphasized  the  value  of  this 
book  as  an  exhibition  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  parabolic  interpretation,  I  could 
wish  also  to  speak  of  the  solid  merit  of  its  ex¬ 
positions  themselves,  but  space  doee  not  serve. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive  chapters 
is  that  on  the  tares,  but  every  chapter  pre¬ 
sents  something  fresh  and  inspiring.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  commend  this  volume  to 
ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  as  to 
intelligent  Christian  readers  everywhere,  but 
it  is  a  book  which  will  not  give  up  its  best  to 
a  hasty,  a  superficial,  or  an  opinionated  reader. 
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How  Christ  Came  to  Church.  The  Pastor’s 
Dream.  A  Spiritual  Autobiography  .  By 
A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  with  The  Life  Story 
and  The  Dream  as  Interpreting  the  Man, 
by  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  D. 

In  his  early  life  as  a  preasher  Dr.  Gordon 
tells  us  he  had  a  dream :  that  a  man  of  plain 
appearance  entered  his  church  one  day  when 
he  was  preaching,  and  left  the  church  without 
speaking  to  him,  but  that  he  afterward  learned 
that  this  plain  appearing  man,  whose  influence 
he  had  felt  at  the  time  as  something  more 
than  ordinary,  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The 
dream,  to  which  Dr.  Gordon  attributed  not 
the  slightest  supernatural  character  or  signifi¬ 
cance,  became  the  turning  point  in  his  life, 
simply  because  it  made  vividly  clear  to  him 
how  a  Christian  minister  who  realized  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  his  audience  would 
preach  and  conduct  the  worship  of  God. 

This  dream,  then,  marked  an  era  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Gordon,  the  character  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  conduct  of  his  church.  He 
himself  committed  to  writing  the  spiritual  bi¬ 
ography  which  was  its  result:  not  only  the 
development  of  those  chiliastic  views  of  which 
Dr.  Gordon  was  so  well  known  and  so  power¬ 
ful  an  advocate,  but  the  gradual  change 
wrought  in  his  pastoral  and  pulpit  work.  This 
vivid  realization  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  temple  of  God  made  him  re¬ 
fuse  to  “bring  a  choir  of  unregenerated  musi¬ 
cal  artists  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
Church,”  to  commit  “to  their  discretion  the 
service  of  song.”  The  habit  of  some  churches 
of  paying  more  for  artistic  music  than  they 
contribute  to  Foreign  Missions,  made  his  whole 
heart  sick.  All  the  noble  powers  of  this  re¬ 
markable  man  were  bent  towards  making  the 
service  of  his  church  a  holy  service,  such  as 
would  naturally  be  that  of  them  who  wait  for 
their  Lord.  And  be  pictures  the  result  of  this 
effort,  the  deepening  life  of  the  church,  the 
involuntary  dropping  off  from  worlly  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  crowded  prayer-meetings,  the  full¬ 
voiced  service  of  song,  the  abolition  of  pew 
rents,  the  greater  freedom  of  the  pastor  in  his 
pulpit  ministrations,  the  wide  extension  of 
outside  work  among  the  Jews,  the  Chinese, 
the  fallen,  the  intemperate— the  return  of  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  the  early  ages,  when  she  was  the  waiting 
Bride,  imminently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
Bridegroom,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  free 
from  ail  entangling  alliances  with  the  world. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  written  with  that 
pure  fervor  which  made  all  Dr.  Gordon’s  utter¬ 
ances  powerful  even  to  those  who  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  bis  pre-millennial  views.  The  document, 
written  we  know  not  when,  has  been  fitly 
chosen  now  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  memorial 
volume,  and  to  Dr.  Pierson,  who  was  one  with 
Dr,  Gordon  in  his  views  of  the  Second  Coming, 
as  with  his — to  us — more  important  view  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world, 
was  given  the  task  of  writing  a  preliminary 
biographical  sketch  and  a  complementary  study 
of  Dr.  Gordon’s  character  as  interpreted  by 
the  dream.  This  task  has  been  fulfilled  with 
Dr.  Pierson’s  usual  enthusiasm  and  power, 
with  his  usual  faults  also,  of  too  frequent 
anecdote  and  too  careless  generalization.  But 
the  faults  are  of  little  moment,  for  even  Dr. 
Pierson’s  warmest  admirers  will  find  it  no  dis¬ 


paragement  of  his  work  that  we  find  the  real 
value  of  the  book  in  Dr.  Gordon’s  own 
part  in  it,  in  bis  striking  presentation  of 
what  it  would  be  if  indeed  “Christ  came  to 
church,”  or,  rather,  if  every  Christian  vividly 
realized  the  fact  that  Christ  does  always  come 
there. 

Studies  of  Men.  By  George  W.  Smalley. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895. 

$2.50. 

It  is  net  easy  to  write  a  brief  review  of  a 
book  by  Mr.  Smalley.  He  is  so  well  known 
that  a  few  words  are  enough,  unless  one  may 
go  into  details  of  critical  estimate  The  more 
difficult  is  the  task  when  the  book,  like  the 
present  volume,  contains  a  long  series  of  stud¬ 
ies,  more  or  less  brief,  of  men  of  his  owm  time, 
men  whom  the  writer  has  personally  known, 
and  whom  all  of  us  feel  as  if  we,  too,  had  per¬ 
sonally  known,  from  the  infiuence  which 
their  writings  or  their  acts  have  had  upon  the 
life  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  part. 

Everybody  knows  Mr.  Smalley’s  style, 
bright,  epigrammatic — dangerously  epigram¬ 
matic  at  times,  perhaps — and  with  a  literary 
character  that  few  newspaper  writers— in  the 
English  language  at  least  —  can  boast.  His 
judgments  of  men  are  always  acute,  generally 
accui ate, though  sometimes  based  upon  partial 
knowledge  or  a  one-sided  view.  His  affections 
are  strong,  and  sometimes  vitiate  his  judgment 
—  so,  at  least,  some  readers  will  think  who 
note  the  almost  impassioned  vindication  of 
Froude,  not  only  of  his  judgment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Carlyle  letters,  but  of  his  historic 
accuracy,  and  Mr.  Smalley’s  method  of  help¬ 
ing  his  case  by  unqualified  condemnation  of  such 
historians  as  Stubbs  and  Freeman.  And  this 
view  of  Mr.  Smalley’s  literary  judgment  will 
perhaps  be  strengthened  by  his  strictures  upon 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  for  not  being  true  to 
history  in  her  account  of  the  poaching  inci¬ 
dent  in  Marcella,  which  Mr.  Smalley  insists 
was  taken  from  one  which  occurred  in  her 
country.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Smalley’s 
woman  readers  will  quite  feel  that  be  atones 
for  his  views  of  women  by  paying  this  one 
woman  the  honor  of  including  her  among  hie 
Studies  of  Men.  Few  of  them  will  like  his 
generalization  of  feminine  character  from  Mrs. 
Ward’s  faults,  or  what  he  deems  her  faults, 
and  his  question,  “Are  there  any  women  of 
science?”  even  though  modified  by  the  words, 
“or  this  branch  of  science”  (psychology),  does 
seem  hardly  fair.  But  it  is  only  justice  to  the 
writer  to  remember  that  his  paper  on  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  written  when  Marcella  first 
appeared,  was  perhaps  the  least  liked  of  any 
of  his  papers  when  first  printed. 

Take  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  well  preserves 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Smalley’s  letters  as  they 
have  appeared  one  by  one.  The  journalistic 
flavor  is,  of  course,  still  there— the  trace  of 
the  interviewer  is  epecially  evident  in  the  long 
study  of  Bismarck— but  it  is  precisely  because 
it  is  there  that  the  volume  is  particularly  ad¬ 
mirable,  for  it  shows  how  truly  literary  jour¬ 
nalism  may  be.  It  is  the  journalistic  sense 
which  gives  the  volume  another  of  its  charms, 
for  it  is  the  journalistic  ^aiV  for  news,  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  instincts  of  the  gentleman,  to 
which  we  owe  the  multitude  of  slight  personal 
anecdotes  of  notable  men  which  have  never 
appeared  before  in  print.  Mr.  Smalley’s  judg¬ 
ments  of  men,  always  interesting,  are  chiefly 
so,  perhaps,  because  the  personal  equation  of 
the  critic  is  so  frankly  a  part  of  them.  For 
example,  what  he  says  of  Newman  —  that 
though  bis  place  in  literature  will  not  be 
great,  he  is  almost  a  great  journalist,  so  frag¬ 
mentary  are  his  writings,  yet  so  sure  to  do 
just  what  be  meant  them  to  do— is  all  the 
more  acute  and  telling  for  being  a  journalist’s 
judgment.  The  character  of  his  epigrams  ap¬ 


pears  in  his  saying  that  Froude  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  Newman  nor  Newman 
without  Froude ;  and  in  his  opinion  that  the 
death  of  Walter,  the  owner  of  the  London 
Times,  concerns  England  more  than  the  death 
of  the  Czar,  which  occurred  the  same  week. 
So  with  bis  comment  on  Balfour’s  power  of 
not  reading  the  newspapers,  and  his  saying  of 
Spurgeon  that  half  the  secret  of  his  strength 
was  in  the  limitation  of  his  knowledge.  Little 
of  natural  sympathy  as  there  could  have  been 
between  a  Spurgeon  and  a  Smalley,  the  paper 
on  the  great  preacher  is  far  from  unsympa¬ 
thetic  or  undiscerning.  Mr.  Smalley  has  dis¬ 
covered  other  secrets  of  Spurgeon’s  power  be¬ 
yond  the  indisputable  fact  that  to  have  no 
doubts  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  strong 
man,  that  “to  be  sure  you’re  right”  is  to  make 
it  tenfold  easier  to  “go  ahead.” 

To  return  to  the  paper  on  Balfour,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  nobler  or  more  discriminating 
tribute  to  a  living  statesman  than  this.  To 
Tennyson  Mr.  Smalley  does  scant  justice;  he 
finds  him  like  Newman  in  his  doubt  and  in 
achieving  faith  as  “an  act  of  will” — a  i)hra8e 
which  Mr.  Smalley  quotes  from  Pascal  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  volume — and  like 
Wordsworth,  as  being  always  attended  by  “the 
vision  splendid.”  He  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  as  the  supreme  artist  and  as  a  teacher 
of  heroic  patriotism,  but  does  not  consider 
him  a  teacher  of  religion  and  appears  to  find 
less  of  power— less  of  genius  perhaps — than  of 
exquisite  mechanism  in  his  work. 

The  paper  on  Tyndall  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  Mr.  Smalley  himself  beard  the  great 
scientist  deliver  the  now  classic  Belfast  Ad¬ 
dress ;  that  on  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  value  of  a  title  to  the  great  artist, 
is  pertinent  to  the  honois  bestowed  on  men  of 
art  and  letters  on  the  recently  past  birthday 
of  the  Queen.  The  papers  on  William  Walter 
Phelps,  Winthrop.  and  Holmes  are  full  of  affec¬ 
tionate  admiration,  but  Mr.  Smalley’s  power 
of  appreciation  seems  again  to  fall  short  when 
he  writes  of  George  William  Curtis.  Indeed, 
from  this  and  the  Tennyson  paper  one  might 
fancy  that  the  purest  art  in  w’ords  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  but  such  a  view  is  in  part  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  article  on  Francis  Magnard,  the 
late  editor  of  Figaro,  an  article  which  might 
well  be  taken  for  a  text  book  by  newspaper 
editors  and  writers  in  this  country'. 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Amek 
ICA.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assistant 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Mamniology 
and  Ornithology  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  With 
Full  Page  Plates  in  Colors  and  Black  and 
White,  and  Upward  of  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Cuts  in  the  'I’ext.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  1895.  $3. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  book  that  we  all  want 
— the  book  that  tells  us  the  names  of  the  birds 
that  we  know,  and  opens  our  eyes  to  know 
many  birds  that  we  have  before  seen  all  una¬ 
wares.  It  is  the  book  that  does  for  us  in  one 
sphere  what  Mrs.  Dana’s  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers  does  in  another— makes  us  intel¬ 
ligently  friends  with  nature,  interprets  us  to 
one  another.  The  title  page  informs  us  that 
the  book  contains  keys  to  the  [bird]  species, 
and  descriptions  of  their  plumage,  nests,  and 
eggs ;  their  distributions  and  migratiens,  and 
a  brief  account  of  their  haunts  and  habits, 
with  introductory  chapters  on  the  study  of 
ornithology,  how  to  identify  birds,  and  how  to 
collect  and  preserve  birds,  their  nests,  and 
eggs.  This  summing  up  is  enough  to  make  a 
school  boy’s  mouth  water  and  to  carry  the 
grown-ups  back  to  school  days  again,  and  the 
book  beautifully  fulfills  its  promise.  It  is  far 
more  scientific  than  the  book  about  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made;  the 
facts  are  so  given,  in  such  order,  arrangement 
and  suitable  language,  that  the  work  is  quite 
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as  valuable  to  the  would-be  scientist  as  to  the 
amateur,  but  there  is  nothing  above  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  intelligent  school  boy  or  girl, 
and  everything  to  awaken  intelligence. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth’s  admirable  little  hand¬ 
book  for  the  young  communicant,  which  was 
reviewed  in  these  columns  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  The  First  Communion:  Before,  At,  After, 
has  now  been  issued  in  white  vellum  paper 
cover  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  it  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  young  people  by  Sunday- 
school  teacher  or  parent.  (Randolph.  25  cts. ) 

Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  has  united  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  under  the  title.  The  Old  Testament 
Under  Fire, three  articles  written  by  him  for  the 
Christian  Advocate,  dealing  with  the  higher 
criticism.  The  general  line  of  argument 
appears  to  be  that  the  so-called  higher  critics 
have  not  enough  foundation  either  for  their 
literary  or  their  historical  criticism;  but  that, 
in  any  case,  the  criticism  can  do  the  Bible  no 
harm,  because  the  Bible  is  not  intended  to 
teach  history,  but  to  show  the  way  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  (Butler  Bible  Work  Company. ) 

To  the  new  edition  of  Dicken’s  novels  which 
the  Macmillans  are  bringing  out,  Bleak  House 
has  been  added.  Both  illustrations  and  letter- 
press  of  this  edition  are  good,  but  the  binding 
will  hardly  endure  all  the  handling  the  vol¬ 
umes  are  likely  to  get  .  (SI.) 

The  brightest  book  which  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes 
(Sara  Jeannette  Duncan),  has  written  since 
she  and  Orthodocia  went  round  the  world,  is 
her  charming  little  Story  of  Sonny  Sahib.  The 
hero  is  a  week-old  baby  left  to  the  care  of  his 
old  Ayah  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  his  father,  an  English  offi¬ 
cer,  being  absent.  He  is  brought  up  by  his 
foster  mother  among  her  people,  and  the  story 
gives  what  appears  to  be  a  truthful  picture — a 
vivid  one  at  any  rate — of  native  life  among 
the  hill  tribes  of  India.  (Appleton’s.  SI.) 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  that  very 
unplesant  story.  Dodo,  but  not,  we  are  happy 
to  be  informed,  the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  has  written  a  psychological  story. 
The  Jtidgment  Books,  in  which  he  appear  to 
teach — what?  That  all  the  bad  one  does  comes 
at  last  to  be  reflected  in  his  face,  and  so  be¬ 
come  a  book  of  judgment  to  him?  Or  that  by 
telling  the  truth  about  oneself  (on  canvas, 
if,  like  Frank  Trevor,  you  may  happen  to  be 
an  artist),  and  then  destroying  the  condemn¬ 
ing  revelation,  you  may  be  forever  rid  of  your 
“Mr.  Hyde.”  and  go  on  as  Dr.  Jekyll  for  the 
rest  of  your  life?  Or  that  too  much  intro¬ 
spection  is  bad  for  a  man,  and  he  needs  a  prac¬ 
tical,  commonsenseful  wife  to  save  him  from 
it?  Perhaps  none  of  these  is  Mr.  Benson’s 
lesson — perhaps  he  has  no  lesson  to  teach. 
The  story,  at  all  events,  is  brightly  told  and 
seems  to  fit  very  well  into  the  handy  series  of 
illustrated  “little  novels”  which  the  Harpers 
are  bringing  out.  (SI.) 

Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe 
that  the  case  is  typical  of  the  heroine  of  F.  C. 
Philip’s  story  A  Question  of  Color,  who  after 
her  lover  has  abandoned  his  profession  and 
gone  to  the  diamond  fields  to  seek  for  the 
fortune  she  desires,  promptly  throws  him  over 
and  marries  an  'African  prince  of  fabulous 
wealth.  The  story  of  course  is  a  tragedy  and 
a  very  disagreable  one  at  that.  Not  a  happy 
selection  it  appears  to  us,  to  form  the  initial 
number  of  the  Bijou  series  which  the  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company  are  to  issue. 
(50  cents). 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  trash  get¬ 
ting  published  in  dainty  and  “handy”  vol¬ 
umes  now  a  days.  The  latest  volume  of  the 
Putnams’  Incognito  Library  gives  out  as  Every 
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Day's  News  that  the  “new  women”  are  glory¬ 
ing  in  writing  very  immoral  novels,  and  are 
thus  ruining  the  happiness  of  their  husbands. 
The  number  which  preceded  this  precious  bit 
of  pessimism  (rather  well  written  it  is)  bears 
the  title  ,4  Gender  in  Satin  and  treats  also  of 


SABBATB  MORNING  IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 
Look  up  to-day. 

My  soul,  and  pray  ! 

Glad  homage  to  Jehovah  iwy. 

The  King  of  Kings 
New  mercies  brings. 

With  brightest  hopes,  on  Morning's  wings. 


martial  infelicities,  the  husband  and  wife  in 
this  instance  being  painters,  instead  of  novel¬ 
ists  as  in  the  former  story.  (50  cents  each). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Silent  Evangelium  Association,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Battle  Creek,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  devised  an  admirable  plan  for  using 
the  printed  word  in  evangelizing  work.  It  is 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  tract 
or  the  modern  leaflet  when  used  according  to 
old-fashioned  methods  of  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  attractive,  though  striking, 
small  cards  have  been  prepared,  precisely 
suited  to  given  cases.  There  are  enclosed  in 
a  neat  leather  case  small  enough  for  even  a 
child’s  pocket,  and  are  always  available  for 
the  work  for  which  they  are  designed.  The 
method  is  warmly  commended  by  pastors  of 
all  denominations.  The  Association,  which  is 
interdenominational,  issues  an  illustrated 
booklet,  explaining  purpose  and  method  of 
use.  To  send  for  it  is  well  worth  the  while 
of  any  who  are  interested  in  work  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Fiske,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools,  says  of  Joseph  Brant,  the 
most  remarkable  Indian  known  to  history: 
“He  was  well  educated,  a  devout  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  translated  the 
Prayer  Book  and  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Mohawk  language.  This  combination 
in  him  of  missionary  and  war-chief  was  quite 
curious.  ” 

In  the  convenient  little  Useful  Story  Series 
published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  The 
Story  of  the  Stars,  and  The  Story  of  “Primi¬ 
tive”  Man.  are  to  be  followed  shortly  by  The 
Story  of  the  Plants,  by  Grant  Allen,  and  The 
Story  of  the  Earth,  by  H.  G.  Seeley. 

The  Macmillans  announce  The  Modern  Read¬ 
er’s  Bible,  a  series  of  books  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  presented  in  modern  literary  form. 
The  purpose  of  this  series  has  regard  to  the 
Bible  as  part  of  the  world’s  literature,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  questions  of  religious  or  his¬ 
toric  criticism.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  natural  interest  of  sacred  literature  is 
considerably  impaired  by  the  form  in  which 
the  Bible  is  usually  read.  The  first  volumes 
issued  will  comprehend  “Wisdom  Literature” 
(in  the  Bible  and  Apocrypha):  Proverbs; 
Ecclesiasticus ;  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  The  Book  of  Job.  The  volumes  are 
edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  same  firm  in  their  series  of  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Classics,”  will  issue  Peasant  Rents,  by 
Richard  Jones  (1831),  a  forerunner  of  the  His¬ 
torical  School,  who  in  this  work  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  mass  of  information  upon  the  history 
and  then  existing  condition  of  land  tenure  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Blest  day.  and  fair ! 

The  very  air 

Is  laden  with  the  breath  of  prayer. 

The  orioles  raise 
The  voice  of  praise. 

And  nsher  in  the  beet  of  days. 

All  Nature  wakes 
When  Morning  breaks; 

The  night-owl  swift  retirement  takes. 
Throngh  glen  and  glade. 

Where  shadows  fade. 

Is  hushed  the  voice  of  merry  maid. 

The  summer  flowers. 

Refreshed  by  showers. 

Shed  fragrance  throngh  the  leafy  bowers 
And  laughing  rills. 

O’er  rock-ribbed  hills. 

Make  music  which  my  spirit  thrills. 

The  meadow  stresun 
With  silvery  gleam 
Glides  gently  like  an  idle  dream. 

The  speckled  trout 
There  frisk  about. 

Through  wavelets  flashing  in  and  out. 

Far  down  the  dell 
I  hear  the  swell 
Of  echoes  from  the  village  bell; 

“  To  prayer-to  prayer ! 

Be  there— be  there  1” 

Rings  out  upon  the  silent  air. 


My  soul  to-day 
Would  homage  pay 
To  Him,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way: 
The  King  of  Kings 
New  mercies  brings. 

With  brightest  hopes,  on  Morning's  uHngs. 


Bridoeton,  N.  J. 


James  J.  Reeves. 


ORATORY  IN  HAMILTON. 

Professor  Bralnerd  G.  Smith  tells  why  It  has  been 
so  Snccessfnl. 

[As  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are  well  aware, 
Hamilton  College  has  been  renowned,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  thorough  training  of  its  students  in 
the  use  and  utterance  of  speech.  Long  years  ago 
Dr.  Henry  Mandeville  pioneered  the  way,  and  Prof. 
Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  (now  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York)  coming  after  him, 
was  his  best  interpreter.  At  least,  so  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  Prof. 
Brainerd  G.  Smith,  represents  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Hamilton  cult  in  an  article  which  he  has  re¬ 
cently  written  for  the  Christian  Advocate,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  Dr.  Buckley,  its  editor,  touching 
the  “extraordinary  success  of  the  training  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  oratory  by  Dr.  Mandeville’s  system  at 
Hamilton  College.”  As  Prof.  Smith’s  paper  is  in 
many  ways  interesting,  and  just  now  timely,  we 
quote  it  here  in  a  somewhat  condensed  form — omit¬ 
ting  prefatory  paragraphs.  He  writes:  ] 


A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  A  Minister  of 
the  World;  Caroline  Atwater  Mason. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Zeit-Geist;  L 
Dougall. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  In  the  Land 
of  Laura  Doone;  William  H.  Rideing. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Mental  Arithmetic;  G.  A. 
Wentworth. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Four  Years  of  Novel 

Reading;  Richard  G.  Moulton. - The  Educational 

Ideal;  James  P.  Monroe. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  The  Hamilton  Decla¬ 
mation  Quarterly,  No.  1 ;  Oren  Root  and  Brainerd 
G.  Smith. 

S.  S.  McClure:  Complete  Life  of  Napoleon;  Ida 
M.  Tarbell. 

Laird  and  Lee,  Chicago:  A  Voice  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness;  Maria  Weed. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  May:  Charities  Review. 

For  June:  Cosmopolitan;  Book  Buyer;  Bibelot: 
Biblia;  Land  of  Sunshine:  Thinker:  Book  News; 
Treasury;  Our  Animal  Friends;  Littell;  Education; 
Cambrian;  Preachers’  Magazine;  Good  Words; 
Truth:  Christian  Literature;  School  Review;  Good 
Housekeeping. 


'  The  distinctive  principle  of  the  theory  of 
Mandeville  is  that  the  law  for  the  delivery  of 
a  sentence  must  be  derived  from  the  structure 
of  the  sentence.  Mandeville  was  wonderfully 
successful  in  showing,  that  of  sentences  in  the 
English  language  with  characteristic  struc¬ 
ture,  the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and 
that  certain  general  rules  can  be  formulated 
for  the  delivery  of  each  class  of  sentences.  If 
he  erred,  it  was  in  carrying  his  theory  too 
far.  He  is  dogmatic.  He  does  not  leave  quite 
enough  to  the  individuality  of  the  student, 
the  reader,  the  speaker,  and  he  overloads  his 
system  with  proof. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  of 
Mandeville  is  his  treatment  of  emphasis,  or, 
to  be  more  specific,  of  the  vocal  effect  of  em¬ 
phasis.  Of  the  philosophy  of  emphasis  he 
says  little.  He  does  not  endeavor,  as  do 
some  teachers,  to  show  what  to  emphasize, 
but  be  does  aid  the  student  in  gaining  the 
power  to  emphasize  the  words  be  has  decided 
to  emphasize.  One  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  poor  readers  in  the  pulpit  and  out  is 
that  most  men  are  not  able,  in  reading,  to 
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emphasize  the  words  they  know  ought  to  be 
emphasized.  Hear  them  conversing;  every 
thought  and  shade  of  thought  is  sharply  and 
naturally  accented.  Hear  them  reading ;  un¬ 
important  words,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  every  word  but  the  right 
word,  is  pounded  upon.  Ask  them  which 
words  they  emphasized,  and  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  they  will  name  the  words  that  ought  to 
have  been  emphasized,  but  which  they  did  not 
emphasize.  They  think  that  they  are  reading 
correctly.  They  have  intelligence  enough. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  emphasize. 

Ask  them  what  emphasis  is,  and  they  will 
say  that  it  is  speaking  certain  words  louder 
than  other  words.  Mandeville  puts  forward 
the  theory  that  emphasis  is  “a  certain  stress” 
laid  upon  a  word.  He  shows  that  to  prepare 
for  the  application  of  this  stress  the  voice 
rises  above  the  key  to  the  word  to  be  empha¬ 
sized,  and  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
this  stress  falls  below  the  key,  and  then  rises 
to  it  again.  These  movements  he  calls  “em¬ 
phatic  sweeps,”  and  his  development  of  his 
theory  of  the  vocal  effect  of  emphasis  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  distinctive  feature  of  his  system. 

I  have  still  another  distinctive  feature  to 
mention,  and  that  is  that  it  is  the  system  of 
natural  men.  Dr.  Mandeville  studied  the 
natural  speech  of  natural  men,  and,  from  that 
study  formulated  a  system.  When  men  speak 
naturally,  he  reasoned,  they  always  deliver 
such  a  sentence  in  such  a  way ;  therefore,  I 
will  make  a  rule  saying  that  such  a  sentence 
ought  to  be  delivered  in  such  a  way. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  Prof.  Anson  J.  Upson 
who  built  so  well  upon  the  foundation  of  Man¬ 
deville.  He  can  speak  with  authority  upon 
the  subject,  and  this  is  what  he  has  said :  “No 
one  can  adopt  and  be  carefully  trained  in  Mr. 
Mandeville’s  system  and  not  be  led  into  a 
style  of  public  speech  natural  to  himself.  Dr. 
Mandeville’s  rules  are  so  far  from  being  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  are  a  classification  of  the  vocal 
movements  and  inflections  used  habitually  in 
conversation.  These  are  always  controlled  by 
sentential  structure.  Listening  to  conversa¬ 
tion  of  no  special  interest  to  myself,  I  have 
often  rapidly  analyzed  the  sentences  of  the 
conversationists,  and  have  found  invariably 
that  sentences  of  a  similar  class  were  uttered 
by  the  speakers  in  the  same  way ;  that  their 
inflections  and  vocal  movements  were,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  ‘according  to  Mandeville.’  The  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristic  of  true  public  speaking 
is  undoubtedly  ‘the  conversational.’ 

“No  matter  how  far  any  reader  or  speaker 
may  have  ‘wandered  away  and  away’  from 
‘nature,  the  dear  old  nurse,’  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Mandeville’s  system  will  bring  him  back. 
If  all  this  can  be  done  in  restoring  to  the 
standard  of  nature  so  many  who  have  departed 
from  it,  how  shameful  it  is  that  many  of 
those  who  need  this  training  most  are 
preaching  to  us  continually  a  gospel  of  de¬ 
spair,  contemptuously  glorying  in  their  shame.  ” 

But  not  all  of  Hamilton’s  “extraordinary 
success  in  the  training  of  students  in  oratory” 
is  due  to  the  system  so  long  in  use  in  that  col¬ 
lege.  There  is  another  reason,  and  a  weighty 
one.  In  the  catalogue  of  Hamilton  College  for 
1818  I  find  this ‘rule  for  the  freshmen:  “One 
student  is  required  to  declaim  every  day  be¬ 
fore  his  tutor  and  class.  And  to  declaim  in 
the  chapel  before  the  Faculty  and  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  often  as  it  shall  be  thought  proper  by 
the  Faculty.  ” 

From  the  sophomores  was  required  “one  dec¬ 
lamation  each  day  through  the  sophomore 
year.”  The  juniors  were  obliged  to  declaim 
as  in  freshmen  and  in  sophomore  year,  with 
the  “addition  of  forensic  disputation  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  each  week,”  and  from  the  seniors 
forensic  disputation  was  required  twice  each 
week ;  then  follows  this  quaint  statement : 


“The  customary  public  exhibition  in  the 
chapel  shall  be  holden  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and 
spring  terms.  If  any  student,  without  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Faculty,  shall  fail  to  per* 
form  the  exercise  assigned  him,  he  may  be 
sent  home.”  Thus  early  was  the  twig,  not 
“bent,”  but  set  a  growing  right  upward. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1843  appears  this  rule: 
“On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week 
all  students  are  required  to  attend  public 
examinations  in  the  chapel  of  declamation, 
select  translations  from  the  classics  and  orig¬ 
inal  essays  and  orations.  ”  It  was  fortunate  for 
Dr.  Mandeville  that  he  was  called  to  such  a 
college.  He  found  ample  field  for  his  work 
and  encouragement.  No  theory  can  be  de 
veloped  without  practice,  and  these  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  “rhetoricals,”  as  they  are 
called,  have  for  fifty  years,  without  a  break, 
given  opportunity  for  practice.  For  about 
forty  years  the  practice  has  been  as  follows : 
On  Wednesday  noon  of  each  week  four  fresh¬ 
men,  four  sophomores,  and  four  juniors  de¬ 
claim  before  the  assembled  college ;  on  Satur¬ 
days  two  from  each  lower  class  read  essays, 
two  juniors  present  written  discussions,  and 
two  seniors  deliver  orations.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  in  a  small  college  like  Hamilton,  where 
the  classes  rarely  number  more  than  fifty 
each,  and  often  less,  these  weekly  required 
exercises  bring  the  student  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  five  or  six  times  in  each  of  his  first  three 
years.  They  bring  him  before  a  remarkably 
critical  audience,  quick  to  recognize  good 
speaking,  quick  to  put  the  mark  of  disapproval 
upon  bumptious,  presumptuous  self-confidence. 

This  critical  spirit  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  college  in  this  department.  The  work  of 
the  teacher  receives  valuable  aid  from  these 
shrewd  critics.  The  new  student,  who,  fresh 
from  the  preparatory  school,  seems  inclined  to 
plume  himself  upon  his  oratorical  triumphs 
there,  is  quickly  taught  that  he  does  not  know 
it  all  yet.  The  distrustful  student,  to  whom 
public  speaking  is  a  real  terror,  but  who  has 
grit  enough  to  try  to  do  his  very  best,  finds 
hearty  encouragement  in  every  step  forward. 
The  commencement  week  prize  contests  fur¬ 
ther  stimulate  exertion  and  the  efforts  of 
societies  and  fraternities  to  get  their  men  “on 
prize  speaking”  are  another  wonderfully  help¬ 
ful  element. 

The  appearance  of  the  men  on  Saturdays, 
with  their  written  productions,  is  no  less  im 
portant  in  the  general  plan  of  teaching  ora¬ 
tory,  and  the  result  is  that  when  senior  year 
comes  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  class  who  is 
not  capable  of  appearing  with  a  creditable  ora¬ 
tion,  and  of  delivering  it  in  a  creditable  man 
ner.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  throughout 
the  three  terms  of  each  year  juniors  and 
seniors  meet  weekly  in  extemporaneous  de¬ 
bate.  This,  too,  is  a  required  exercise.  It 
admirably  supplements  the  work  in  declama¬ 
tion  and  writing,  and  results  in  developing  the 
art  of  expression  along  still  another  line.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then,  that  with  the  system  of 
Mandeville  taught  in  the  first  term  of  fresh¬ 
man  year  to  the  whole  class,  with  the  constant 
appearance  of  the  students  upon  the  chapel 
stage,  and  in  their  class  debates,  with  the  con¬ 
stant  and  required  attendance  at  these  exer¬ 
cises,  whether  one  is  to  take  part  or  not — is  it 
any  wonder,  I  say,  that  the  student  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  learns  control  of  voice  and  hands 
and  feet,  learns  how  to  carry  himself,  learns 
to  think  upon  his  feet,  learns  to  speak? 

Several  years  ago  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
then  President  of  Cornell  University,  attended 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  Hamilton 
College.  He  heard  some  thirty  members  of 
the  graduating  class  speak—  it  was  in  the  days 
of  long  Commencement  exercises— and  was 
honestly  surprised. 


“I  can  understand,”  be  said,  how  some  stu 
dents,  those  who  have  the  gift,  can  be  taught 
to  speak  so  well,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  that  you  have  no  poor  speakers 
here.  Why,  your  poorest  speakers  are  better 
than  the  best  of  many  another  college.  It  is 
marvellous. " 

Indeed,  the  success  has  been,  as  Dr.  Buck- 
ley  calls  it,  “extraordinary,”  but  I  do  not  call 
it  marvellous  or  wonderful.  It  is  simply  the 
logical  result  of  systematic  training  on  right 
lines— a  training  possible  only  in  the  small  col¬ 
lege,  a  training  which  has  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  what  other  colleges  would  call  “the 
regular  work.”  It  has  often  been  thought 
that  the  work  in  speaking  and  writing  (I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  equally  careful  and  critical 
work  in  English  composition)  was  unduly  em¬ 
phasized,  and  at  the  expense  of  acquisition. 
No,  not  so.  Hamilton’s  curriculum  answers 
that  objection  in  part,  and  the  careers  of  her 
graduates  complete  the  answer.  What  value 
to  one  is  acquisition  without  a  corresponding 
ability  of  expression?  That  Hamilton  teaches 
expression  is  well  known ;  it  ought  to  be  as 
well  known  that  she  gives  her  sons  some 
thing  to  express. 

I  have  not  explained  the  “distinctive  princi¬ 
ples”  of  the  Mandeville  system,  “so  that  min 
isters,  teachers,  and  young  lawyers  can  apply 
them.”  That,  I  think,  cannot  be  done  in  a 
newspaper  article.  I  hope  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  better,  written  about  the  system  in  such 
a  way  that  young  men  who  wish  to  learn  to 
speak  well  in  public  will  be  desirous  of  study¬ 
ing  the  system  for  themselves.  The  average 
man  can  learn  to  speak  well.  The  average 
man  cannot  speak  well  without  learning  how 
to  speak.  The  average  man  cannot  learn  how 
to  speak  without  much  practice.  Shall  he 
practice  on  his  congregation,  on  his  pupils,  on 
his  clients?  or  shall  this  practice  be  a  part  of 
his  training  for  his  lifework? 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Last  Sabbath  marked  another  milestone  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry 
in  the  Princeton  church.  The  figures  are 
growing  too,  for  the  good  Doctor  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  have  gone  a  long  while  along  the  way  to¬ 
gether.  When  a  man  has  been  pastor  of  one 
church  thirty-five  years  the  church  is  as 
nearly  his  own  family  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
He  has  welcomed  them  all  into  the  church, 
leading  the  great  majority  of  them  to  Christ 
and  to  their  first  confession.  Many  of  them  he 
has  baptized  as  infants ;  many  of  them  he  has 
married.  There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  which 
he  has  not  ministered  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  a  member — in  many  homes  he  has  per¬ 
formed  this  sacred  service  again  and  again, 
speaking  the  words  of  divine  consolation  and 
giving  sympathy  and  comfort.  The  ties  that 
bind  together  pastor  and  people  when  for 
thirty-five  years  the  relation  has  subsisted, 
are  very  tender  and  strong.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Henry  and  his  congregation  the  bonds  are 
unusually  close.  He  is  greatly  beloved  and  no 
man  could  love  a  people  more  than  he  loves 
his.  The  anniversary  sermon  was  on  the  text 
“Ye  are  our  epistle.”  Dr.  Henry  told  again 
the  story  of  his  pastorate,  applying  the  truth 
of  St.  Paul’s  words  to  his  own  ministry, 
dwelling  upon  the  work  which  has  been  done 
among  his  people.  He  recalled  the  small  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  church  and  its  large  growth. 
As  illustrating  this,  he  stated  that  the  first 
year  he  was  pastor  the  church  gave  to  Home 
Missions  $84,  and  to  Foreign  Missions  $38 ; 
this  year  the  contributions  to  these  Boards 
were, .  respectively,  $2,810  and  $2,580.  Dr. 
Henry  has  kept  an  accurate  record  of  every 
pastoral  call  he  has  made  during  all  these 
years— the  total  number  being  20,905. 

Dr.  Henry  has  the  warm  well  wishes  not 
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only  of  his  own  people  but  of  many  other 
friends  as  he  sets  out  now  on  another  year  of 
work  for  his  Master. 

AMONG  THE  BERKSHIRE  HIEES. 

It  was  a  pleasant  duty  which  called  me  up 
amid  the  Berkshire  Hills  to  spend  the  first 
Sabbath  of  June.  It  was  a  privilege  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Great  Barrington  and  to  visit  the  school  of  my 
good  friend  Mr.  E.  J.  VanLennep.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  set  of  boys  in  the  country 
who  are  preparing  for  college  under  more 
favorable  and  inspiring  auspices  than  those 
who  gather  in  this  healthful  and  hospitable 
place.  It  was  a  delight  to.  stay  in  the  school 
family  two  or  three  days  and  catch  its  atmos¬ 
phere.  Body  and  mind  and  spirit  all  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  The  boys  are  expected  to  do 
good  work  on  their  lessons,  but  their  lessons 
include  athletic  exercises  and  Bible  study  as 
well  as  the  branches  that  are  down  in  the 
course  preparatory  for  college.  For  example, 
last  Tuesday  morning  the  whole  school,  the 
principal  himself  and  the  teachers,  too,  set 
out  for  two  days’  camping  on  the  shore  of  a 
little  lake  among  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The 
time  was  to  be  spent  in  boating  and  fishing, 
and  other  exercises  adapted  to  the  interest 
and  benefit  of  the  boys  and  give  them  a  good 
wholesome  time. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  pass  these  restful 
days  in  the  home  of  the  Van  Lenneps.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  missionary 
and  author,  is  known  over  many  lands.  For 
half  a  dozen  years  ho  has  been  with  his 
Blaster,  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  abundant 
and  most  fruitful  labors,  but  Mrs.  Van  Len¬ 
nep  abides  yet  on  earth,  a  most  active  and 
useful  woman.  She  assists  her  son  in  teach¬ 
ing.  She  presides  in  the  home  with  a  moth¬ 
erly  grace  that  wins  the  heart  of  every  boy 
who  comes  under  the  roof.  Her  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mission  work  and  mission  fields  makes 
her  conversation  most  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  when  any  missionary  topic  is  under 
discussion.  Mrs.  Van  Lernep  seems  indeed  to 
be  growing  younger  rather  than  older  as  the 
years  multiply.  The  secret  is  her  sympathy 
with  all  young  life  and  all  good  people.  She 
has  learned  well  how  to  grow  old. 

The  finger  board  said  that  it  was  only  eight 
miles  from  Great  Barrington  to  Stockbridge. 
I  was  not  content  to  leave  the  place  without 
seeing  at  least  the  home  of  the  good  man  who 
presides  over  The  Evangelist  and  whom  we  all 
so  delight  to  honor.  Bly  friend,  Mr.  Bird, 
proposed  to  drive  us  over  to  Stockbridge.  The 
ride  was  full  of  pleasure  and  it  was  well 
worth  the  journey  just  to  see  the  beautiful 
country,  but  it  was  a  disappointment  to  be 
told  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  hill  that 
Dr.  Field  was  not  there — indeed  would  not  be 
at  Stockbridge  this  year.  It  was  good,  how¬ 
ever,  to  see  the  place  which  is  his  home,  and 
perhaps  another  time  it  may  be  my  pleasure 
to  find  the  Doctor  himself. 

These  are  the  days  when  schools  are  closing. 
While  I  write  there  lie  on  my  table  a  dozen  or 
more  invitations  to  attend  commencements 
and  similar  exercises  in  as  many  institutions. 
A  number  of  our  pastors  are  down  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  colleges  and  schools  for  these  coming 
days.  Drs.  Newkirk  and  Sutphen  took  part 
in  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  Miss 
Judkin’s  school  the  other  morning.  Dr.  J. 
Sparhawk  Jones  preached  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  before  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  June  9.  Dr.  R.  H.  Fulton  is 
to  make  the  address  to  the  graduating  class 
this  week  at  Professor  Lyon’s  West  Jer¬ 
sey  Academy,  which,  by  the  way,  is  doing 
splendid  work  for  the  boys  who  find  their 
way  to  it. 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook  has  been  chosen 
to  speak  at  two  interesting  college  events. 
On  Sunday,  June  16,  he  will  deliver  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  the  Commencement 
of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton.  Two  days 
later  he  will  deliver  an  address  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  at  the  presentation 
of  the  famous  old  John  McBIillan  Log  Cabin. 
This  will  be  an  unusually  interesting  event. 
The  old  log  cabin  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jefferson  College.  For  a  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  years  it  stood  untouched  and  when  it 
was  torn  down,  it  was  cared  for  by  a  friend 
of  the  college.  He  has  had  it  erected  on  the 
campus  of  the  college  in  its  original  form, 
and  its  presentation  will  be  marked  with  in¬ 
teresting  ceremonies.  Dr.  McCook  will  deliver 
an  oration  and  Dr.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis,  will 
also  make  an  address. 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  is  showing 
marks  of  improvement.  For  example,  in  the 
June  number  a  new  feature  is  introduced 
which  promises  to  be  both  interesting  and 
valuable.  There  is  a  department  of  “Current 
Events  and  the  Kingdom.”  The  suggestion 
is  that  in  the  program  of  each  missionary 
meeting  a  place  be  assigned  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  recent  events  as  bear  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  Church. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  new  department  of  our  missionary 
magazine  will  add  to  its  interest  and  value. 
With  what  the  sprightly  Assembly  Herald 
gives  and  what  is  sent  out  in  the  columns  of 
The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  our  people 
should  not  lack  information  about  the  work 
of  their  Boards. 


BIBLE  HELPS. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  what  you  had  to  say,  some  weeks  ago,  in 
regard  to  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  as  compared  with  the  late  revision. 
Few,  it  seems  to  me,  can  fail  to  feel  the 
superiority  of  the  former  in  point  of  diction 
and  impressive  rhythm.  Certainly,  in  respect 
to  style  and  linguistic  excellence,  we  must  say 
“the  old  is  better.” 

That  the  scholarship  of  the  recent  revisers 
has  given  us  a  better  rendering  of  the  original 
Scriptures  than  we  have  had  before  admits  of 
no  doubt.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  version  with  which  we 
have  been  so  long  familiar.  It  brings  us  into 
closer  touch  with  the  thought  of  the  sacred 
writers  and  enables  us  better  to  understand 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  who  gave  them  utter¬ 
ance. 

Your  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  should  give  us  the  old  and 
the  new  versions  printed  side  by  side,  in  par¬ 
allel  colums,  so  that  the  reader  can  constantly 
compare  the  two,  and  that  one  or  both  should 
be  printed  in  the  paragraph  form  rather  than 
with  the  usual  marked  and  disjointed  verse 
divisions,  was  a  very  wise  one,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Bible  Society  will  heed  it.  It  is 
only  as  the  two  versions  are  brought  in  con 
tact  with  each  other,  or  so  placed  that  ready 
comparision  of  them  may  be  made,  that  the 
merits  of  the  two  versions  become  apparent  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  while  those  most  familiar 
with  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures 
will  feel  the  benefit  of  such  juxtaposition  and 
the  facility  it  gives  for  easy  reference.  It  is 
not  as  a  new  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
that  the  new  version  claims  our  attention  and 
shows  its  great  value,  but  rather  by  its  many 
emendations  and  corrections  of  infelicitous 
renderings,  often  limited  to  single  words  or 
brief  expressions. 


And  surely,  it  seems  to  me,  a  Society  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  churches  and  organized  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  supplying  the  people  with  the 
pure  Word  of  God,  ought  to  give  it  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  form  not  mangled  and  disfigured  by 
the  arbitrary  and  often  misleading  verse 
divisions  of  the  Bible  as  it  is  most  commonly 
printed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  that  it  can  bear  such 
mutilation.  No  uninspired  book  could  endure 
it.  To  print  the  histories  of  Macauley  or 
Froude  in  this  disjecta  membra  form  would  be 
what  no  publisher  would  dare  to  undertake, 
or  if  he  should  venture  upon  the  experiment, 
it  would  result  in  leaving  his  books  without  a 
purchaser.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  use  only 
paragraph  Bibles  for  thirty  years. 

Another  suggestion  which  I  would  make  in 
addition  to  yours  is  that  the  Bible  Society 
should  furnish  all  its  Bibles  with  suitable 
maps.  An  appropriate  map  is  such  a  stimulus 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  read  a  history 
or  a  book  of  travels,  and  such  a  positive  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  value,  that  we  expect  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  works  as  much  almost  as 
we  do  an  index  or  table  of  contents.  You 
have  put  us  under  additional  obligation  to 
you  by  the  maps  with  which  you  have  enabled 
us  to  follow  you  in  your  interesting  journeys 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  the  Bible  is  largely  a  historical  book, 
or  composed  largely  of  books  of  a  historical 
character.  The  scenes  of  its  histories  are  in 
lands  with  which  most  readers,  if  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  them,  are  quite  unfamiliar.  No 
book  needs  so  much  for  its  intelligent  and 
most  profitable  reading  the  help  of  proper 
maps  as  the  Bible.  But  for  such  help  we- 
have  to  leave  the  Bible  publishing  societies 
and  resort  to  private  publishers  or  to  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  our  own  Tract  Society  or  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  felt  that  the  teachers  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  are  not  properly  equipped  for  their 
work  unless  they  have  what  are  known  as 
Teachers’  Bibles,  a  special  feature  of  which 
is  that  they  are  furnished  with  as  many  as 
ten  or  twelve  maps  illustrating  the  Biblical 
geography.  But  why  should  not  all  Bible 
readers,  and  not  teachers  alone,  be  supplied 
with  these  important  aids?  And  why  should 
not  our  Bible  societies  supply  them?  The 
mass  of  readers  cannot  be  expected  to  procure 
for  themselves  the  elaborate  apparatus  found 
in  the  so-called  Teacher’s  Bibles.  But  the 
Bible  societies  could  supply  them  most  readily. 
The  expense  involved,  in  connection  with  the 
immense  business  of  these  societies,  would  be 
infinitesimal.  It  would  not  necessarily  add  so 
much  as  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  Bible,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
matter  should  be  enough  to  induce  the  Bible 
societies  to  do  what  would  add  so  much  to  the 
value  and  beneficial  influence  of  the  books 
which  they  circulate.  And  these  aids  ought 
especially  to  be  provided  for  the  plainer  and 
cheaper  editions  of  the  Bible  and  those  which 
are  designed  for  gratuitous  distribution,  for 
it  is  the  ordinary  and  least  educated  reader 
who  needs  them  most.  A  Bible  Student. 


In  extending  its  work  to  seamen,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Christian  Endeavor  Union  has 
taken  a  step  both  interesting  and  important. 
Its  Floating  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
has  found  a  lodgment  on  something  like  a 
score  of  merchant  vessels,  and  at  least  on 
three  vessels  of  th^  United  States  Navy,  the 
Charleston,  the  Thetis,  and  the  Albatross. 
The  officers  of  these  ships  have  accorded  a 
frank  welcome  to  the  Society,  and  very  evi¬ 
dent  good  is  being  done.  Of  the  Thetis  the 
testimony  is  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
ship  has  been  revolutionized  through  the  work 
of  the  Society. 
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DTINO  IN  HARNESS. 

By  Bey.  Bobert  H.  WilUamB,  D.D. 

The  rule  has  been  that  the  minister  must 
die  in  harness.  Hence,  ministers  have  been 
found  in  their  pulpits  preaching  the  unsearch 
able  riches  of  Christ  to  the  age  of  seventy, 
eighty,  and  ninety.  The  Bonars  of  Scotland, 
Jenkins  of  Pennsylvania,  Gardiner  Spring  and 
Edward  Beecher  of  New  York  were  examples 
of  aged  men  in  the  pulpit. 

Then  we  have  examples  of  ministers  doing 
more  with  their  pens  at  the  age  of  seventy 
and  beyond  than  they  had  done  at  any  other 
period  of  their  work.  Drs.  Green  and  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Woolsey  of  Yale,  Dr. 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  were  examples 
of  aged  ministers  doing  great  and  laborious 
work  in  old  age. 

But  by  changes  in  the  views  of  the  people, 
tin  old  man  in  the  pulpit,  as  its  regular  pastor, 
is  getting  to  be  a  rare  eight,  and  opportunities 
for  work,  even  for  men  of  considerable  abil¬ 
ity  after  the  age  of  sixty  are  not  very  numerous. 

Said  Dr.  Webb  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Boston,  on  retiring  from  his  work:  “The 
Church  offers  few  places  for  the  exercise  of 
matured  judgment  and  ripened  experience,  if 
these  be  accompanied  at  all  with  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  advancing  years.” 

Said  Dr.  Hamilton,  before  a  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church :  “  No  minister 
who  has  reached  forty  years  of  age  fails  to 
begin  to  discount  his  future.  He  sees  the 
trend  of  the  custom  of  Church  committees 
will  soon  bring  to  his  ears  the  curt  command. 
Stand  aside,  thou  art  not  wanted,  because 
thou  art  old.  ” 

Said  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church : 
“I  have  written  over  twenty  letters  within 
three  months  for  a  friend,  a  man  forty-two 
years  of  age,  of  great  ability  and  excellence, 
who  has  been  pastor  of  a  leading  church  in  a 
leading  city,  and  yet  I  have  been  unable  up  to 
the  present  time,  to  aid  him.” 

If  this  objection  to  advancing  years  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  confined  itself  to  in¬ 
efficient  ministers,  then  we  might  excuse  it, 
but  able  and  weak  alike  must  stand  back,  and 
the  Church  must  lose  the  services  of  many  at 
the  best  period  of  their  lives. 

There  are  a  few  conspicuous  examples  where 
aged  ministers  hold  their  pulpits,  but  if  most 
of  them  should  retire  from  these  pulpits,  they 
would  be  a  long  time  in  finding  another  field 
•f  labor. 

This  unwillingness  to  employ  the  man  of 
gray  hair  is  working  badly  in  several  ways : 

1.  It  is  forcing  men  to  hold  positions  in 
which  they  are  not  comfortable.  They  are 
tolerated,  and  not  cheerfully  accepted,  as 
every  pastor  should  stand  related  to  his  people. 

2.  It  affects  unfavorably  younger  men. 
When  they  see  the  fruits  of  long  experience, 
as  seen  in  scholarship  and  efficiency  in  work, 
counting  for  little  at  a  time  when  in  other 
professions  they  are  of  great  worth,  the  stim¬ 
ulus  to  fitness  for  work  is  taken  away,  and 
our  ministry,  with  rare  exceptions,  fall  below 
the  standard  which  it  was  hoped  they  would 
reach. 

3.  It  discourages  the  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  struggle  to  get 
into  the  ministry,  and  if,  after  a  few  years,  it 
will  be  a  struggle  to  keep  in  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  feels  that  it  is  too  short  n 
work  and  attended  by  too  many  discourage¬ 
ments  and  trials. 

4.  It  leaves  the  Church  inadequately  sup¬ 
plied  with  workmen.  When  young  men  are 
coming  forward  in  incieasing  numbers  to  fill 
the  vacancies  and  to  lengthen  the  line  of 
those  who  are  pressing  forward  to  the  work, 
it  may  be  excusable  to  retire  the  aged,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  churches 


are  without  ministers  and  unable  to  obtain 
them,  we  may  wonder  that  any  who  are  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  pastor  are  without 
employment. 

Then,  too,  by  the  very  act  of  cutting  off  the 
man  of  advancing  years,  the  Church  is  cutting 
off  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  youths 
who,  but  for  this  condition  of  things,  might 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  youth  who  expected  to  put  the  harness  on 
is  deterred  by  the  treatment  of  the  man  who 
wore  the  harness  most  patiently  and  nobly, 
and  expected  to  die  in  harness. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

SUMMER  RELIGION. 

In  a  recent  work  on  Foreign  Missions  I  find 
the  following: 

“When  you  return  home  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,”  said  an  excellent  French  priest  whom 
I  met  in  Kobe,  “you  will  find  more  religion 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  than 
you  ever  saw  in  one  place  in  your  life.”  How 
can  that  be?  was  my  amazed  response.  “Why 
all  the  Europeans  who  come  out  here  take  off 
their  religion  as  they  pass  through  and  leave 
it  on  the  banks,  where  it  lies  till  they  go  back 
and  put  it  on  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  in  this 
Christian  land  leave  their  religion  at  home 
when  they  go  into  the  country  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Perhaps  they  put  it  into  the  Safe  De¬ 
posit  Company  with  their  silver  and  other 
valuables. 

Every  Sunday  in  summer,  when  the  time 
comes  to  go  to  church,  I  see  dozens  of  men 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  our  hotel  reading  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

Sometimes  their  wives  and  daughters  go  to 
Church,  but  often  they  stay  with  the  head  of 
the  family  and  have  newspapers  of  their  own. 
And  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  people 
go  to  church  regularly  when  at  home.  What 
an  example  they  set  to  the  villagers !  My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Elderly. 

DKATH  OF  A  BELOVKD  MIMSTEK. 

The  Rev.  Julius  S.  Pattengill,  an  occasional 
and  always  valued  contributor  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  died  at  his  home  in  Walton,  a  short 
time  since.  The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton, 
at  its  meeting  on  June  4th,  expressed  its  re¬ 
gard  for  him  in  the  following  very  appropriate 
memorial  minute: 

We  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
death  at  Walton,  N.  Y.,  of  our  venerable  and 
aged  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Julius  S. 
Pattengill,  for  many  years  a  valuable  member 
of  this  Presbytery. 

Removing  within  our  bounds  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ministry  of  some  twenty  years  over 
the  Congrogational  Church  in  Walton,  he 
served  well  and  faithfully  the  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Bainbridge,  Windsor,  and  Can- 
nonsville,  winning  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  wherever  he  labored. 

He  was  a  good  pastor,  a  thoughtful,  earnest 
preacher,  a  man  of  tact  and  executive  ability, 
and  a  loyal  Presbyter,  who  was  rarely  absent 
from  our  stated  meetings. 

Of  an  original  cast  of  mind,  of  a  genial 
nature  and  disposition,  and  of  a  certain  quaint 
and  quiet  humor,  which  did  not  forsake  him 
in  his  old  age,  he  carried  sunshine  in  his  face 
and  cheer  in  his  voice,  that  made  his  presence 
a  kind  of  benediction. 

We  give  it  as  our  deliberate  testimony  that 
our  beloved  Brother  Pattengill  has  made  an 
excellent  record  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  run  long  and  well,  and  his  reward  is 
on  high. 

Crowned  with  years  and  honors,  with  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and,  as  we 
believe,  with  the  approval  of  his  divine  Lord 
and  Master,  he  came  to  his  grave  “in  a  full 
age.  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his 
season.”  We  tender  herewith  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  surviving  wife  in  her  declin¬ 
ing  years  and  lonely  widowhood,  commending 
her,  in  her  sorrow  and  frailty,  to  the  God  of 
all  support  and  comfort. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GENESEE. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Genesee 
River  is  a  misunderstood  and  unjustly  maligned 
stream.”  So  affirms  a  writer  in  The  Living¬ 
ston  Republican  of  May  23rd,  as  he  proceeds 
to  rehabilitate  that  historic  water  way : 

The  school  geographies  say  that  it  rises  in 
Potter  County,  Pa.,  flows  northerly  through 
New  York  State,  and  empties  into  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  persons  who 
have  forgotten  their  school  geography  are 
prone  to  speak  of  the  Genesee  contemptuously. 
All  that  they  know  about  it  is  that  they  go 
over  it  in  Rochester  when  travelling  to  New 
York  on  the  Central  Railroad,  and  think  it  a 
muddy,  slow-moving,  and  generally  disreputa¬ 
ble  creek.  The  newspaper  readers  see  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  flood  every  spring  when  the  river 
gets  over  its  banks,  and  say  to  themselves  that 
there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  this,  for 
there  cannot  be  enough  water  in  or  about  the 
Genesee  to  make  a  flood  even  if  all  the  snow 
on  the  Allegheny  hills  has  melted  off  in  half  a 
day.  And  in  Rochester,  chief  beneficiary  of 
the  power  of  its  waters,  there  is  no  respect  or 
reverence  for  the  river.  There,  too,  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  geographical  division  which  gets 
over  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  spring,  dries 
up  in  the  summer,  brings  down  driftwood  in 
the  fall,  and  furnishes  ice  for  skating  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  winter. 

But  up  in  the  Genesee  Valley  things  are 
different.  There  the  sluggish  stream  is  at 
once  the  friend  and  playmate  of  the  boys,  the 
fertilizer  of  the  farmer,  the  trysting  place  of 
the  maiden,  the  sport  supplier  for  young  and 
old,  and  the  all-around  patron  saint  of  the 
whole  population.  Ask  any  man  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  born  anywhere  along  that 
stream  from  Henrietta  to  Belfast,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  highly  favored  people  who  saw 
the  light  first  in  the  richest  spots  of  all  the 
richness  in  the  valley— in  Avon,  Geneseo,  or 
Mt.  Morris,  or  Dansville— what  he  thinks  of 
the  Genesee  River,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  a  stream  from  the  Amazon  to 
Buffalo  Creek,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Scaja- 
quado,  to  compare  with  it.  He  will  declaim 
of  the  glories  of  the  scenery,  the  excellence  of 
the  fishing,  the  magnificence  of  the  freshets, 
the  warmth  of  the  water  for  swimming,  the 
possibilities  of  canoeing,  the  richness  of  the 
soil  on  its  banks,  and  the  surpassing  beauties 
of  the  stream  from  any  view-point  you  may 
choose  to  take.  They  know  the  Genesee  River 
up  in  that  country,  and  they  love  it. 

The  Genesee  begins  modestly  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  country  about  its  source  is  prim¬ 
itive,  and  the  river  trickles  out  of  a  spring  and 
starts  off  towards  Rochester  through  miles  of 
underbrush  and  tangles  of  weeds.  It  does  not 
go  far  into  Allegany  County  before  it  widens 
out  and  assumes  some  of  the  dignity  it  claims 
for  itself  further  up  the  line.  It  is  shallow 
and  rapid  here,  with  a  rocky  bottom  and 
tendency  to  get  over  banks  and  raise  bob  with 
the  crops. 

Thus  it  drifts  along  until  the  edge  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  Livingston  Counties  is  reached,  and 
there  it  flows  into  the  Portage  region,  where 
it  has  towering  above  it  scenery  that  would 
make  the  Palisades  hide  their  diminished 
heads  in  shame  could  the  rocky  walls  of  its 
grand  gorge  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  much-vaunted  cliffs  of  the  lower  Hudson. 
There  is  not  in  this  whole  country  scenery 
more  beautiful  or  picturesque  than  that  at 
Portage  gorge.  This  statement  may  seem  ex¬ 
treme,  but  it  comes  from  one  who  lived  his 
younger  dajs  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee, 
who  knows  the  river  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  who  loves  every  tw’ist  and  turn  in  the 
stream,  and  the  excess  of  enthusiasm  must  be 
pardoned.  On  the  matter  of  scenery  the 
writer  is  not  open  to  conviction.  It  is  the 
Genesee  River  first,  the  Genesee  Valley  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  third. 

The  falls  at  Portage— there  are  two  of  them 
— are  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  The 
Niagara  gorge  at  Lewiston  can  give  no  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  high  walls  at  Portage.  The  Hog 
Back,  the  High  Banks,  these  and  other  spots 
along  the  river  from  Portage  to  Mt.  Morris, 
are  specimens  of  nature’s  handiwork  that  will 
bring  expressions  of  admiration  to  the  lips  of 
any  globe-trotter.  And  between  these  the 
Genesee  drones  along,  not  very  deep  and  not 
especially  wide,  but  all  the  time  beautiful. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  continues  to  comment  on 
the  course  of  the  General  Assembly : 

The  Presbyterian  press  is  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  approving  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  boycotting  the  students 
of  Union  Seminary.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
attended  the  General  Assembly— such  was  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  it — deemed  the 
action  a  perfectly  natural  one  and  weie  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  strong  a  disapproval  it 
excited  outside  that  Presbyterian  city.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  more  this  action  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  greater  will  be  the  moral  revulsion. 
It  is  said  by  its  defenders  that  it  is  soundly 
logical.  Perhaps  it  is.  Logic  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Regarding  the  Seminary  as  an  offender  and 
therefore  worthy  of  punishment,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1893  put  it  under  the  pain  of  its  positive 
disapproval,  refusing  to  recommend  it  as  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Keeping  the  idea 
of  punishment  in  view  the  Assembly  of  1895 
was  not  illogical  in  inflicting  still  another 
penalty  on  the  Seminary  by  trying  to  shut  its 
students  out  of  the  avenue  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  The  action  is  logical  enough,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  it,  and  that  is  the 
effect  which  this  penalty  has  upon  the  inno 
cent  students  and  upon  the  Church  itself. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  justice  comes  in 
and  where  the  thoroughly  logical  method  fails. 
If  we  were  at  war  with  Germany  and  should 
refuse  to  allow  any  German  subject  to  be 
naturalized,  we  might  thus  show  our  hostil 
ity  to  Germany,  but  we  would  at  the  same 
time  be  doing  ourselves  an  injury  by  shutting 
out  good  people  from  citizenship.  If  the 
General  Assembly  had  said  to  the  New  York 
Presbytery  in  reply  to  its  overture,  “We  have 
disavowed  responsibility  for  the  teaching  in 
Union  Seminary ;  it  is  suspect ;  therefore,  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  examine  with  special 
caution  those  of  its  students  who  apply  to  be 
received  under  your  care  for  licensures.”  it 
would  have  marked  its  disapproval  of  the 
Seminary  without  condemning  in  mass  and 
unheard  its  students.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  students  can  apply  to  other  Presbyteries 
to  be  received,  or  that  they  can  apply  for 
licensure  without  ever  having  put  themselves 
under  the  care  of  any  Presbytery.  Either 
plan  would  be  an  evasion,  and  if  the  Presby 
teries  take  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  they  would 
all  decline  either  to  receive  or  to  license  the 
students.  We  hope  that  the  next  General 
Assetnbly  will  reverse  this  action.  We  do  not 
believe  it  represents  the  mind  of  the  Church. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
though  counting  many  members  in  each  of 
the  contending  armies,  was  among  the  few 
bodies  that  did  not  divide  during  the  war. 
This  salient  fact,  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
nation’s  great  anniversary  so  near  at  hand, 
may  well  constrain  the  patriotic  reader  to  re¬ 
ceive  with  meekness  this  our  Nashville  con¬ 
temporary’s  exhortation  touching  the  “Blend¬ 
ing  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  : 

Within  the  memory  of  thousands  now  living 
this  fair  land  was  divided  into  two  hestile 
sections  and  armies  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  on  a  hundred  bloody  battle  fields.  But 
that  is  all  past.  The  melting  snows  and  sum 
mer  rains  of  thirty  years  have  washed  out 
he  blood  stains.  The  grasses  and  fiowers  and 
mosses  have  covered  up  the  graves  where  the 
dead  sleep.  And  the  passion  and  prejudice 
and  sectional  hate  are  also  moss  grown.  The 
bitterness— most  of  it  at  least— has  been  buried 
with  the  dead.  But  love  and  patriotism  have 
not  been  buried.  Admiration  for  the  courage 
of  those  who  died,  gratitude  for  their  self- 
sacrifice,  survives.  The  beautiful  memorial 
services  observed  last  week  in  so  many  places 
from  Charleston  to  Chicago,  the  strewing  of 
the  graves  of  Northern  and  Southern  dead 
alike  with  flowers,  shows  that  patriotism  is 
more  enduring  than  sectional  prejudice,  that 
love  is  deeper  rooted  than  hate. 

This  year  Memorial  Day  was  perhaps  more 
generally  observed  than  ever  before,  and 
never  before  has  the  observance  assumed  such 
a  national  character.  The  climax  was  reached 
in  the  dedication  at  Chicago  of  a  monument 
erected  largely  by  Northern  hands  to  the 
memory  of  O.OOO  Southern  soldiers  buried  near 
that  city.  General  Wade  Hampton,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  spoke  of  this  monument  as  owing  “its 
erection,  not  to  the  comrades  of  these  dead 


soldiers,  but  mainly  to  the  generosity  and 
magnanimity  of  their  former  foes,”  and  as  a 
silent  though  noble  emblem  of  a  restored  Union 
and  a  reunited  people.  He  said; 

“It  is  the  first  monument  to  Confederate 
dead  erected  in  the  North,  and  the  event  was 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history.  It  does 
not  appear  that  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
our  round  globe  within  a  period  of  thirty 
years  after  the  close  of  a  bitterly  fought  war 
the  vanquished  have  ever  before  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades 
in  arms  in  the  heart  of  the  victor’s  territory. 
Especially  has  the  sight  never  been  witnessed  of 
the  victors  heartily  joining  the  vanquished  in  do¬ 
ing  honor  to  the  valor  of  the  vanquished  dead.  ” 

We  are  glad  that  the  day  has  arrived  when 
the  old  distinction  between  North  and  South 
and  victor  and  vanquished  is  more  and  more 
lost  sight  of,  and  when  all  are  recognized  as 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  and  brethren 
from  Massachusetts  to  Texas. 


The  Presbyterian  Messenger  of  Pittsburgh 
concludes  its  notes  on  the  late  Assembly  with 
these  excellent  and  admonitory  paragraphs : 

Every  General  Assembly  is  largely  occupied 
with  hearing  reports  from  the  different  Boards 
of  the  Church  and  discussing  questions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  these  reports.  This  is  probably  the 
only  good  reason  for  having  annual  Assemblies 
and  for  having  large  Assemblies.  So  far  as  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  Church  are  concerned, 
an  Assembly  comprising  not  more  than  200 
members  could  do  the  work  quite  as  well,  if 
not  better,  and  it  would  be  hardly  necessary 
for  the  Assembly  to  meet  each  year;  but  when 
we  consider  the  stimulus  that  is  given  to  Chris 
tian  effort  through  the  different  Boards,  we 
need  a  large  Assembly. 

The  two  questions  in  the  last  Assembly  that 
seemed  of  most  importance  were  the  questions 
with  reference  to  Seminary  Control  and  with 
reference  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  our  Church.  These  two  questions 
were  very  closely  related  to  each  other.  A 
few  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  distrust  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  and  Trustees  in  our  different  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  and  were  making  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  to  secure  such  direct  control  of  the 
seminaries  as  would  enable  the  Assembly  at 
any  time  to  step  in,  displace  professors,  di¬ 
rectors  and  trustees,  and  take  charge  of  affairs 
by  appointing  men  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  had  been  acting  in  these  capacities.  The 
same  men  have  tried  to  create  distrust  of  the 
orthodoxy,  business  capacity  and  general  trust 
worthiness  of  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  in  the  Assembly  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  drive  from  these  Boards  all  the  men 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy. 
The  action  with  reference  to  Seminary  Con¬ 
trol  had  been  progressing  slowly  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  the  final  result  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  emphatic  either  way ;  but  any  one 
who  studies  the  history  of  the  whole  case  will 
see  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  claims  first  made  by  this  party  in  the 
Assembly,  and  that  the  only  thing  necessar} 
to  give  entire  confidence  and  restore  peace  to 
the  Church  would  be  the  dismissal  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  Control  Committee.  But  that  will  come 
by  and  by.  .  .  . 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  with  reference 
to  the  Boards  of  the  Church  was  very  differ¬ 
ent.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  Assembly  ; 
there  was  no  time  for  extended  deliberation ; 
the  very  life  of  the  Church  was  in  danger, 
and  the  instinct  of  self  preservation,  as  well 
as  the  sentiment  of  justice,  came  at  once  to 
the  rescue,  so  that  with  tremendous  emphasis 
the  Assembly  said,  “Hands  off!” 

The  attack  afterwards  made  on  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  presbyteries  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  students  and  the  receiving 
of  men  into  the  Gospel  ministry  was  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with  (his  outburst  of  loyal  enthu 
siasm  that  protected  our  Boards ;  but  Dr. 
Hodge  used  to  say  to  the  students  in  his 
classes,  “Not  one  of  you  will  ever  be  saved  it 
he  is  not  inconsistent.”  This  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  it  will  in  the  end  do  no 
great  harm.  No  action  of  the  Assembly  can 
take  away  from  New  York  Presbytery  its  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
will  only  result  in  a  clearer  apprehension  and 
more  definite  expression  of  these  constitutional 
rights.  New  York  Presbytery  can  well  go 
forward  saying,  in  the  language  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  1810,  “The  constitution  of  our 
Church  guarantees  to  every  Presbytery  the 
right  of  judging  its  own  candidates  for  licen 
sure  and  ordination.”  The  General  Assem¬ 
blies  of  1895  and  1810  have  both  gone  the  way 


of  all  the  earth ;  another  General  Assembly 
can  either  take  these  two  deliverances  and  try 
to  make  them  consistent  with  each  other  by  a 
new  deliverance,  or  it  can  ignore  both,  and 
studying  the  constitutional  rights  of  Presby¬ 
teries  as  set  forth  in  our  Book  of  Government, 
can  make  its  own  deliverance  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  these  rights. 


The  Churchman  has  these  sensible  remarks 
on  a  published  letter  attacking  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden 
libraries : 

Apparently  the  Lenox  is  the  only  one  which 
Dr.  'Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  his  reason  for  oojecting  to 
the  contemplated  fusion  is  that  it  will  result 
in  what  he  believes  will  be  a  substantial  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  library  to  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  those  contemplated  by  the 
founder.  He  also  thinks  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  these  three  libraries  would  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  to  the  reading  public.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  last  point,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  persons  best  qualified  to  judge 
are  the  trustees  and  the  librarians  of  the 
several  institutions,  and  as  they  have  already 
pronounced  in  favor  of  joining  forces,  the 
general  public  may  safely  accept  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  As  to  “respecting  the  wishes”  of  Mr. 
Lenox,  concerning  which  Dr.  Satterthwaite 
says  a  good  deal,  we  think  it  quite  possible 
that  if  Mr.  Lenox  were  alive  to-day,  he  might 
be  disposed  to  change  the  provisions  of  his 
gifts  in  various  particulars.  We  take  it  that 
what  he  desired  was  to  make  the  institution 
which  bears  his  name  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  beneficiaries.  No  man  can  possibly  foresee 
all  the  changed  conditions  which  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years  will  bring  about,  in  this  age  and 
in  this  country  of  quick  growth  and  restless 
ideas.  Whether  such  a  consolidation  as  is  in 
view  could  be  legally  construed  into  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  purpose  of  the  trust,  is  a  question 
for  lawyers ;  but  we  cannot  see  anything 
morally  wrong  in  making  a  change  which  will 
(according  to  expert  opinion)  enhance  the 
practical  value  of  the  library.  In  no  country 
are  the  wishes  of  the  founders  of  charities 
“respected”  with  such  iron -clad  strictfiess  as 
in  England,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  course 
of  centuries  a  collection  of  “foundations”  has 
accumulated  there  which  is  as  grotesque  as  it 
is  useless.  There  is  more  danger  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  gift,  after  the  form  has  be¬ 
come  out  of  date,  than  there  is  in  altering  the 
form  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Lenox  well,  will  be 
most  likely  to  assume  his  acquiescence  in  the 
present  movement,  were  he  yet  with  us.  De¬ 
spite  his  avoidance  of  public  life,  in  all  its 
forms,  he  was  a  man  of  broad  and  quick  sym¬ 
pathies.  We  recall  that  it  was  quite  at  his 
own  prompting  that  he  declared  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  thrown  open  to  every  one  need¬ 
ing  its  succor,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  without 
regard  to  nationality,  color,  or  creed  I  He  saw 
no  bar  to  all  this  in  its  name,  and  he  took  good 
care  that  there  should  be  none  whatever  in  its 
charter  or  by-laws.  Were  he  alive  to  day  and 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  rejoice  to  see  what  is 
being  done  to  enhance  the  usefulness  of  his 
last  great  institutional  benefaction. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  says  that  the  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Donald  McLeod, 
has  been  giving  an  interviewer  his  opinion  of 
Scottish  novelists  who  have  risen  lately  to 
fame.  He  says  of  them : 

They  are  splendid,  and  quite  distinct  in  their 
characteristics.  Barrie  started  with  his 
“Thrums,”  a  work  of  genius.  Then  in  Crock¬ 
ett’s  “Raiders”  there  is  a  touch  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Crock'  (t’s 
romance  has  nothing  of  “Thrums"  in  it  be¬ 
yond  good  Scotch.  In  my  opinion,  his  “Men 
of  the  Moss-Hags,’  at  present  running  in  Good 
Words,  is  the  best  he  has  written  and  it  is  the 
story  on  which  he  says  he  has  bestowed  most 
labor.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Crockett  is 
writing  too  much,  but  a  great  deal  of  w'hat 
he  has  been  publishing  rapidly  in  recent  years 
was  written  some  time  ago,  and  the  author  is 
as  fresh  as  ever.  Perhaps  in  some  respects 
the  ‘Bonnie  Brier  Bush’  is  nearer  Barrie.  Ian 
Maclaren  has  a  pathetic  touch  that  moves  one 
to  the  very  depth.  He  has  not  shown  Barrie’s 
humor,  but  he  has  pathos,  and  nothing  finer 
has  been  written  than  some  of  his  Drumtochty 
sketches  since  'Rab  and  His  Friends.  ’  ” 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

®iblc  Stub?  “Clnion  Xesson. 

The  Forty  Days:  From  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  until  the  Ascension. 

XLVII.  — THE  GALILEAN  APPEARANCES 
AND  THE  ASCENSION. 

Matt,  xxviii.  lC-20:  Mark  xvi.  15-20;  Luke 
xxiv.  44-53;  John  xx.  30  xxi.  25. 

[This  lesson  includes  the  International 
Lessons  for  June  16th,  Peter  and  the  Risen 
Lord,  (John  xxi.  4-17)  Golden  Text,  verse 
17,  and  June  23rd,  The  Saviour’s  Parting 
Words  (Luke  xxiv.  44-53).  Golden  Text, 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.] 

Golden  Text. — And  Jesus  came  to  them 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  authority 
bath  been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. — Matt,  xxviii.  18  20. 

The  first  message  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  His 
disciples  had  been  that  they  should  meet  Him 
in  Galilee.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  being 
fully  over  with  that  Octave  of  Easter  Sunday 
on  which  Jesus  had  convinced  Thomas  of  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection  (last  lesson),  they 
doubtless  all  returned  thither  and  resumed 
the  ordinary  work  which  for  the  past  year 
they  bad  laid  aside,  waiting  for  a  sign  from 
Jesus  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  the  expected 
meeting.  Thus  seven  of  the  disciples  (John 
xxi.  2)  had  spent  a  night  upon  the  lake  in 
fruitless  toil,  when  at  daybreak  they  saw  one 
standing  upon  the  shore.  They  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  Him,  not  because  of  anything  unreal  in 
His  appearance,  but  because  it  was  not  yet 
daylight ;  but  they  followed  his  injunction  to 
cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  Him  to  be  a  well  disposed 
person,  who  from  His  position  could  see  better 
than  they  some  indication  of  a  school  of  fish 
approaching  on  that  side.  The  enormous  catch 
brought  at  once  to  John’s  mind  the  event 
which  had  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life 
(Luke  V.  3  11),  and  he  exclaimed,  “It  is  the 
Loid!” 

At  the  words  the  im})etuous  Peter,  girding 
his  coat  about  him,  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
hastened  to  join  the  Master  he  so  much  loved. 
The  other  disciples  followed,  drawing  their 
net  with  them,  the  short  distance  (verse  8), 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so  without 
the  delay  needed  to  empty  the  net  into  the 
boat.  Arrived  at  the  shore,  they  found  that 
a  fire  had  already  been  kindled  (there  is  no 
reason  for  not  conjecturing  that  Peter  bad 
done  this  at  the  Lord’s  command),  and  pre¬ 
parations  made  for  a  morning  meal.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  seeing  with  the  mystical  com¬ 
mentators  any  typical  significance  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  they  had  caught.  The  number  is 
mentioned  because  it  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  writer’s  mind. 


It  must  have  seemed  like  the  dear,  familiar 
intercourse  of  the  old  days,  though  with  a  new 
meaning.  Something  of  awe  they  must  have 
felt ;  none  of  the  disciples  dared  to  ask  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection 
body.  But  no  doubt  of  its  reality  disturbed 
their  communion,  and  therefore  the  Lord  ate, 
not  only  before  them,  as  when  He  was  obliged 
thus  to  dispel  their  doubt  (Luke  xxiv.  41  43), 
but  with  them,  perfect  communion  being  made 
I>o8sible  by  unquestioning  faith.  They  knew 
that  a  mysterious  change  had  passed  upon 
their  Lord,  but  it  was  still  verily  He  who  sat 
among  them  and  broke  bread  with  them  and 
ate  of  the  fish  which  His  own  power  had  pro¬ 
vided.  And  they  knew  that  they,  too,  were 
changed  since  those  past  Galilean  days.  Sure¬ 
ly  not  one  of  them,  least  of  all  Peter,  could 
ever  be  again  what  they  had  been  since  the 
awful  days  of  their  Lord’s  betrayal  and  their 
own  faithlessness  and  His  death  and  return  to 
them  from  the  grave. 

This  “third  time  when  Jesus  was  manifested 
to  the  disciples”  as  a  representative  body  (His 
seventh  or  eighth  appearance  to  one  or  more 
persons),  was  the  proper  time  to  reinstate  the 
repentant,  forgiven  Peter  to  his  place  in 
the  band  who  were  to  bear  the  Lord’s  commis 
sion  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  which 
had  before  been  given  to  him  (Matt.  xvi.  18, 
19).  By  the  thrice-repeated  question,  “Lov 
est  thou  Me?”  the  Lord  gently  reminded  him  of 
his  threefold  denial;  and  Peter,  grieved, not  by 
that  remembrance,  but  by  the  implication  that 
doubt  of  his  love  still  remained  in  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  who  had  forgiven  him,  appealed  to 
his  Master’s  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart:  “Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee!” 
With  each  reply  to  the  question  Jesus  had 
charged  him,  “Feed  My  lambs,”  “Feed  My 
sheep,”  commissioning  him  to  carry  on  his 
Master’s  work  in  the  world.  And  to  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  His  knowledge  of  Peter’s  heart.  He 
answered  giving  proof  that  He  believed  that 
upon  His  disciple’s  love  He  might  rely  for  ser¬ 
vice  unto  death — even  unto  the  same  bitter 
and  shameful  death  by  which  He  himself  had 
perfected  His  one  offering  for  sin :  in  the 
words  which  reinstated  Peter  in  his  public 
trust,  the  Lord  uttered  a  prophecy  of  the  death 
by  which  he  was  to  glorify  God  (John  xxi. 
18,  19). 

After  uttering  this  prophecy,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  the  other  disciples  and  even  Peter  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  Jesus  turned  away,  say¬ 
ing,  “Follow  Me.”  Peter  obeyed,  but  seeing 
that  John  was  also  following,  he  asked  con¬ 
cerning  his  future.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive  of  the  question,  Jesus  recalled 
Peter  to  the  fact  that  he  had  but  one  thing 
to  concern  himself  with,  and  that  was  the 
work  his  Lord  had  given  him  to  do  (verse  22). 
The  disciples  took  this  reply  to  mean  that  John 
should  live  until  the  Lord’s  second  coming, 
but  in  this  they  misapprehended  their  Lord’s 
meaning.  John  himself,  who  alone  of  the 
evangelists  relates  the  incident,  takes  especial 
pains  to  correct  this  misapprehension,  which 
had  evidently  become  general  in  the  early 
Church,  the  more  so  that  John  lived  to  ex¬ 
treme  old  age. 

Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Jesus  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  all  who  believed  on 
him  at  a  certain  place,  and  commissioned  the 
seven  here  present  to  make  the  appointment 
known.  Matthew  (xxviii.  16-20)  indeed  men¬ 
tions  only  that  the  eleven  Apostles  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  next  meeting,  but  St.  Paul  says  that 
there  were  five  hundred  brethren  present 
(Cor.  XV.  6),  appealing  to  the  testimony  of 
many  of  them,  who  were  still  alive  when  he 
wrote  (A.D.  57),  as  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
resurrection. 

The  place  of  this  great  meeting  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  mentioned;  it  was  “a  mountain,” and  it 


was  doubtless  in  a  somewhat  central  and  ac¬ 
cessible  part  of  Galliee.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  common  conjecture  should  not  be 
correct,  that  it  was  the  place  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  There,  not  to  the  eleven  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  Church,  He  gave  His  last 
commission,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation  (Mark 
xii.  15) ;  with  the  promise  which  made  the 
task  possible,  “Lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world”  (Mark  xxviii.  20). 

Again  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Je¬ 
sus,  the  eleven  met  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  was  drawing  nigh.  There,  com¬ 
ing  to  them  probably  in  that  “upper  room” 
where  they  had  eaten  the  Last  Supper  (com¬ 
pare  Luke  xxiv.  50  and  Acts  i.  13),  He  opened 
their  minds  to  understand  the  Scripture  (Luke 
xxiv.  45),  charged  them  to  tarry  in  the  city 
until  they  had  received  His  promise — the 
promise  of  the  Father  (verse  49,  compare  Acts 
i.  4,  5),  the  endowment  with  power  from  on 
high. 

And  then  He  led  them  out  of  the  city  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  that  mount  whose  paths  He 
had  so  often  traversed  in  going  to  His  Judaean 
home  in  Bethany  (Mark  xi.  11),  the  mount 
where  He  had  often  enjoyed  quiet  converse 
with  His  disciples  (John  xviii.  2),  where, 
perhaps,  He  had  sometimes  passed  the  night 
(Luke  xxi.  37  ),  where  He  had  heard  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  (xix.  37),  where 
He  had  wept  over  Jerusalem  (verse  41),  where 
He  had  agonized  in  the  garden  (xxii.  41  44), 
where  He  had  been  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of 
one  He  had  loved,  His  own  familiar  friend 
(verse  48).  There,  when  they  had  come 
“over  against  Bethany”  (xxiv.  50),  He 
lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them. 
And  while  He  blessed  them  He  was  parted 
from  them,  being  carried  upward  toward 
heaven  (verse  5,  compare  Acts  i.  9),  until  a 
cloud  hid  Him  from  their  sight.  And  while 
they  stood  still  gazing  in  awe  that  vras  almost 
rapture,  two  angels  stood  by  them,  telling  them 
that  they  should  one  day  so  see  Him  return 
again  from  heaven  as  He  was  now  gone  into 
heaven  (verses  10,  11). 

The  question  has  often  bean  raised.  What 
manner  of  body  was  that  which  our  Lord  had 
on  rising  from  the  dead,  which  could  go  into 
heaven  and  return  again  from  heaven?  The 
progress  of  science  since  the  days  when  the 
Bible  was  written  has  given  us  a  new  idea  of 
locality  and  of  what  lies  beyond  our  vision  in 
the  far  distances.  We  know  that  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  there  is  no  up  and  down  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it— that  the  celestial  world  has  none  of 
the  limitations  of  earth,  and  bears  no  such 
relation  to  it  as  is  indicated  in  such  words  as 
above  and  below.  But  because  it  is  a  spiritual 
locality — because,  that  is,  we  have  no  words 
in  which  to  describe  it — is  not  to  say  that  it 
does  not  exist,  and  so  of  Christ’s  spiritual 
body;  we  who  are  yet  material  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  which  enables  us  to  understand  or  des¬ 
cribe  the  glorified  body  which  is  fitted  for  the 
spiritual  life ;  and  such  was  the  body  of  Jesus 
after  the  resurrection.  But  we  know  that  it 
was  a  real  body,  palpable  to  the  senses,  though 
with  powers  and  qualities  which  we  cannot 
understand  or  account  for.  It  is  the  most 
stupid  Philistinism  to  question  that  there  are 
things  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth  undreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy ;  there  are  laws  divinely 
appointed  that  have  not  yet  been  incorjiorated 
into  any  system  of  physics  yet  known  to  us, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  can  never  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  any  physical  system.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  things  that  can 
be  so  comprehended  by  us  that  are  the  transi¬ 
tory,  the  temporal ;  that  it  is  the  things  unseen, 
that  is,  unwotted  of  by  our  physical  senses, 
that  are  the  real  and  the  eternal.  We  know 
that  the  body  in  which  our  Lord  appeared 
after  His  resurrection  is  the  same  in  which  He 
shall  again  appear,  the  pattern  of  the  body 
with  which  we,  too,  shall  be  clothed  upon, 
for  we  are  to  be  like  Him  (1  John  iii.  2). 
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THE  OUTING  OF  THE  GIRDS’  CDUB  ON 
DECORATION  DAY. 

For  girls  who  work  in  shops  and  factories 
holidays  are  rare  —  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Decoration  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  are  all,  and  of  these 
Decoration  Day  seems  the  most  tempting  for  an 
excursion  from  the  city.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  it  may  be  warmer  in  town,  and  one  is 
very  glad  to  escape,  but  by  that  time,  although 
the  glory  of  the  summer  is  with  us,  the  fresh 
charm  of  spring  is  gone.  Decoration  Day, 
however,  comes  just  at  the  time  when  we  have 
had  our  first  warm  days,  and  when  the  little 
samples  of  green  in  the  parks  make  us  long 
for  whole  acres  of  it. 

As  Decoration  Day  approached  this  year, 
the  members  of  the  Girls’  Club  began  to  feel 
symptoms  of  this  spring  fever  to  get  into  the 
country  for  a  day.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
been  hard  at  work  all  winter,  and  some  of 
them  had  not  been  far  enough  from  their  own 
quarter  of  the  city  to  see  either  green  grass  or 
trees  in  leaf.  As  a  club,  too,  they  needed 
cheering  up. 

Miss  Field,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  had  hoped  to  meet  them  often  and  help 
the  manager.  Miss  Martel,  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ings  interesting,  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
in  her  family  from  carrying  out  her  plan.  The 
rest  of  us  have  done  what  we  could,  but  we 
have  felt  all  winter  that  the  girls  were  not 
quite  getting  all  their  rights.  If  some  one 
who  reads  this  would  just  decide  that  next 
winter  she  will  come  down  one  evening  in 
the  week  and  read  to  the  girls  while  they  sew’, 
you  have  no  idea  how  glad  we  should  be. 
Don’t  forget  this  when  you  comeback  to  town 
in  the  autumn. 

But  to  return  to  Decoration  Day.  When  the 
plan  for  an  excursion  was  laid  before  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  this  Chapter  it  was  at 
once  approved.  Every  one  felt  that  the  girls 
deserved  it  and  needed  it.  The  first  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  send  them  to  Glen  Island  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Martel,  but  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  this  popular  resort  was  not  yet 
open.  The  next  choice  was  Bensonhurst  on 
Long  Island.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  was 
thirty  cents  for  each  girl :  five  cents  car  fare 
to  the  ferry,  five  more  on  the  boat,  and  an¬ 
other  five  on  the  trolley  through  West  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  their  destination,  and  of  course,  the 
same  amount  for  the  return  trip. 

On  arriving  at  Bensonhurst  they  found  the 
grounds  fitted  up  like  most  picnic  resorts, 
with  the  addition  of  a  long,  wooden  pier  ex¬ 
tending  out  over  the  water,  and  affording  a 
fine  opportuunity  for  a  promenade.  This  the 
girls  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  they 
walked  up  and  down,  their  cheeks  fanned  by 
the  fresh  breeze,  and  watched  their  fellow 
holiday  makers,  all  apparently  as  quiet  and 
respectable  as  themselves.  It  was  found  that 
the  girls  had  managed  to  bring  a  little  extra 
money  with  them,  so  that  when  they  had  in¬ 
spected  the  grounds  and  strolled  on  the  pier  to 
their  heart’s  content,  they  could  patronize  the 
merry  go-rounds  and  swings. 

With  all  these  diversions  the  morning  soon 
passed,  and  it  was  time  to  open  their  luncheon 
boxes.  As  fewer  girls  had  come  than  were  at 
first  expected,  Miss  Martel  decided  that  the 
fourteen  who  were  there  should  be  treated  to 
tea  or  milk  from  the  money  which  had  been 


appropriated  from  the  “Happiness  Fund”  for 
travelling  expenses.  With  this  addition  to 
their  luncheon  they  fared  very  well.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  dancing  on  the  platform, 
in  which  the  girls  joined,  taking  each  other 
for  partners. 

At  six  o’clock  they  left  for  home,  tired,  per¬ 
haps,  but  refreshed  by  a  sight  of  the  real 
earth  and  sky  and  sea.  And  they  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  who  had 
arranged  this  pleasure  for  them. 

This  week  we  acknowledge :  Plants  from 
Summit,  N.  J.  ;  package  of  flower  seeds  from 
Morristown,  N.  J.  ;  $Cfrom  A  School  Teacher, 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  twenty  books,  with  no  ex¬ 
press  mark  and  no  name. 

Our  nurse  for  the  summer  work  is  provided 
for  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Seth  Low,  who 
has  sent  us  §100  to  pay  her  salary  for  two 
months. 

A  note  enclosing  a  postal  order  from  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  tells  us  how  widely  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  is  read,  and  that  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter  has  friends  even  at  that  great  distance. 

W’hen  the  little  enameled  carriage  of 
which  we  wrote  last  week  arrived  at  the  Chap¬ 
ter  bouse,  it  was  found  to  contain  many  pre¬ 
cious  articles  of  clothing,  with  toys  and  books. 
“I  can’t  tell  you  the  pleasure  his  father  and  I 
had  in  packing  these  things,”  wrote  the  mother. 
“We  are  so  thankful  to  send  them  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  all  our  darling  has  escaped  of  sor¬ 
row  and  pain.” 

Cbcistian 

Enbeavov. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


The  World  for  Christ. 

June  17.  The  great  commission.  Matthew  28:lU-;iO. 

18  The  Mac  edoniaii  cry.  Acts  16:7-13. 

19.  The  first  missionaries.  Acts  13:1-5. 

20.  To  every  creature.  Mark  16:14-20. 

21.  Aprophect.  Isaiah  11:1-10. 

22.  The  result.  Revelation  7:9-17. 

23.  Topic— The  world  for  Christ;  our  worlds  for 

Christ.  Acts  11:1-11.  (A  missionary  meeting 
suggested.) 

Just  before  our  Lord  ascended  He  gave  to 
His  disciples  His  own  ideal  of  the  scope  and 
extent  of  His  kingdom  through  the  Church, 
and  its  work  under  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “Go  ye,”  He  said,  “into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,”  and  He  promised  to  be  with  them  to 
the  consummation  of  the  age. 

This  ideal  is  found  in  the  Prophets.  The 
Gentiles  shall  seek  Him ;  He  shall  be  tbeir 
light,  and  to  them  shall  He  bring  judgment, 
and  He  shall  inherit  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
forces  shall  be  brought  to  Him,  and  He 
shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles  even  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

These  and  other  like  expressions  show  that 
Christ’s  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  kingdom 
over  all  mankind,  and  not  over  the  Jews  only. 
The  separation  of  the  Jew  by  position  and 
association  from  the  Gentiles  that  he  might 
not  become  idolatrous,  made  him  narrow  and 
prejudiced,  and  seemed  to  unfit  him  for  the 
very  work  which  he  was  set  apart  to  do.  We 
have  often  noticed  how  the  disciples  of  Christ 
failed  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  His  words, 
and  could  not  see  how  He  could  advance  His 
kingdom  except  by  temporal  methods.  Even 
Peter  who  first  said  that  He  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  rebuked  Him  for  speaking  of 
His  death  as  the  method  of  accomplishing  His 
purpose.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  opened 
his  eyes  somewhat,  and  to  him  was  given  the 
special  charge,  “Feed  My  sheep.”  Pentecost, 
which  ushered  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  taught  Peter  the  full  meaning  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  of  the 


promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  preached  boldly 
repentance  and  baptism  in  His  name  for  the 
remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  Christ  chose  His 
disciples,  with  one  exception,  from  Galilee, 
and  also  did  most  of  His  pre.-iching  in  that 
province.  The  Galileans  were  not  so  narrow 
and  bigoted  as  those  of  Judea,  yet  neither  the 
Jews  of  Judea  or  Galilee  were  broad  enough 
to  take  in  the  idea  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  None  of  the  original  twelve  were  fit 
for  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Stephen, 
the  deacon,  who  was  a  Grecian  Jew,  might 
have  undertaken  this  work  had  be  not  been 
put  to  death.  It  was  reserved  for  Paul,  who 
was  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  and  accustomed  to  Gre¬ 
cian  ideas,  and  made  broader  by  foreign  travel 
and  intercourse,  yet  a  Pharisee,  to  become  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

When  the  writer  was  a  student  in  Williams 
College  there  were  a  dozen  of  the  sons  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  there,  and  among  them  such  men  as 
the  Gulicks  and  the  Schaufflers.  It  was  easy 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  students,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  cosmopolitanism.  The  walls  of 
their  rooms  were  covered  with  maps  of  other 
countries,  and  their  consecration  and  plans 
were  world  wide.  And  it  was  while  studying 
geography  when  a  student  in  this  same  college 
that  Samuel  J.  Mills  conceived  his  idea  of 
Foreign  Missions.  At  the  same  time,  such 
men  were  intensely  interested  in  home  affairs, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  entered  the  army  dur 
ing  the  war. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  men  to  think  that 
anything  can  be  right  if  not  according  to  their 
notions,  or  that  it  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way  than  their  way.  This  was  true  of  Christ’s 
disciples,  who  when  they  met  a  man  who  was 
casting  out  devils  in  Christ’s  name  and  would 
not  follow  them,  forbade  him.  while  our  Lord 
rose  above  this  spirit  and  said,  “He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  for  us.”  Peter  found  it  very 
hard  to  transfer  himself  from  the  old  to  the 
new  dispensation,  and  it  needed  a  special  vis 
ion  from  God  to  make  him  see  that  a  Gentile 
could  be  a  Christian  ;  and  then  for  many  years 
he  could  but  feel  that  a  Jewish  Christian  was 
better  than  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  entirely  got  over  this  feel¬ 
ing. 

Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion,  a  devout 
man.  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house 
and  gave  much  alms  to  the  people  and  prayed 
to  God  always,  saw  a  vision  in  which  an  angel 
of  God  told  him  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms 
had  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God ;  and 
he  was  to  send  for  Peter  for  further  light. 
At  the  same  time  God  was  preparing  Peter  to 
meet  Cornelius.  So  does  He  answer  our  prayers 
even  while  we  are  asking.  While  Peter  was 
praying,  and  in  a  trance,  God  gave  him  a  vis¬ 
ion  by  which  he  learned  that  what  God  had 
cleansed  he  was  not  to  call  common.  God  had, 
indeed,  under  the  old  dispensation  commanded 
the  Jews  to  be  a  separate  people  that  He  might 
teach  them  His  holiness ;  for  separation  would 
keep  them  true  to  His  worship,  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  object  that  through  them  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles  might  be  prepared.  Now  that  time 
had  come,  and  the  same  authority  commanded 
Peter  to  break  over  this  wall  of  separation. 
The  men  from  Cornelius  came  to  Peter,  and 
taught  by  the  vision  he  goes  with  them.  And 
when  Cornelius  rehearses  his  experience,  Peter 
further  says:  “Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  acceptable  to  Him.” 

While  he  was  telling  them  of  Christ’s  life 
and  words  and  works  and  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  future  coming  to  judgment  and  of 
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the  remission  of  sins  through  faith  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  on  them  all.  The  same  Spirit  that 
filled  Christ  and  was  poured  out  at  Pentceost 
is  now  poured  out  on  these  Gentiles.  Peter  rea¬ 
sons  necessarily  that  if  God  has  given  them 
the  Holy  Spirit  they  should  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ  the  same  as  the  Jews,  and 
baptizes  them. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  birth  of  the  Gentile 
Church,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  little  more 
is  recorded  of  Peter’s  work  or  of  that  of  any 
other  of  the  original  Apostles,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  is  taken  up  with 
the  work  of  Paul,  and  that  the  record  of  his 
work  closes  when  he  preaches  the  Gospel  at 
Rome  and  the  Church  is  fully  established 
among  the  Gentiles. 

These  events  are  recorded  to  teach  the  les¬ 
son  which  the  Church  has  always  been  slow 
to  learn,  that  all  Christians  are  'one,  and 
brethren  in  Christ.  Race,  condition,  and 
geographical  boundaries  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion.  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and 
would  have  all  to  be  saved  and  would  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  every  creature. 

The  spiritual  church  is  not  sectional  or 
racial.  It  knows  no  physical  boundaries. 
Paul  came  to  feel  that  wherever  a  man  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  Christ,  there  he  had  a  duty  to  perform 
to  give  to  him  the  Gospel,  and  there  he  would 
go.  The  devout  man  who  prays  to  God  is  his 
brother  as  was  Cornelius.  Whatever  the  Holy 
Spirit  owns  and  blesses  we  may  safely  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  may  bid  Godspeed  to  any  one  in 
whom  He  dwells.  And  the  door  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Church  should  be  opened  wide 
enough  to  admit  any  one  in  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells,  whether  he  be  ignorant  of  all 
else  than  the  simple  faith  of  Christ.  The  real 
Gospel  is  very  simple  and  very  broad  and  full 
of  love.  While  we  love  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  can  best  work  through  her 
methods,  and  believe  them  to  be  Scriptural, 
we  may  not  exalt  our  Christianity  above  any 
other  form  of  Christianity.  The  Salvation 
Army,  with  its  to  us  offensive  methods,  is 
owned  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  a  work  we  cannot 
do.  So  long  as  a  Church  is  full  of  world-wide 
missions,  it  will  keep  pure  and  be  Christlike 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  world  is  not 
bounded  by  our  horizon,  and  while  our  work 
is  largely  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  in 
our  own  land,  our  world  should  be  Christ’s 
world,  which  is  the  whole  world,  and  every 
creature  in  it.  And  we  are  to  go  to  every  part 
of  it  with  our  sympathies  and  prayers  and 
gifts.  _ 

The  Master  more  than  once  enjoined  His 
disciples  to  feed  the  multitude.  When  He 
had  raised  up  the  ruler’s  daughter  He  com¬ 
manded  that  she  should  be  given  something 
to  eat.  When  He  would  test  the  loyalty  of 
Peter  He  enjoined  the  duty  of  feeding  His 
sheep.  If  anything  would  appear  plain  upon 
the  Gospel  page  it  is  that  Jesus  was  interested 
in  the  simple  and  necessary  wants  of  man. 
His  Gospel  itself  is  designed  as  food  for  the 
soul.  He  offers  to  rest  its  claims  upon  its  fit¬ 
ness  to  nourish  and  support  and  build  up  the 
spiritual  nature.  Mere  ratiocination  will  not 
do  this.  All  the  “synthetic  philosophies”  in 
the  world  will  not  strengthen  a  tempted  lad 
to  resist  temptation,  or  help  a  grieving  mother 
to  hear  her  sorrow.  Neither  will  poetr}*  do 
this  The  boy  who  wanders  through  the  pine 
forest  and  gathers  from  the  “blaze”  upon  the 
pine  its  exuded  “gum,”  has  found  something 
to  chew,  but  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  dinner. 
What  men  need  is  not  something  to  discuss, 
but  something  to  eat.  Not  reason,  not  senti¬ 
ment,  but  faith  alone  offers  this  to  the  soul. 
It  is  the  Master  only  that  gives  us  “something 
to  eat.” 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

^‘Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Le^on  for 
Children."— P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

They  set  out  the  next  day  for  Jerusalem, 
going,  not  directly,  but  by  the  great  high  road 
that  led  to  Jericho.  Skirting  that  beautiful 
city,  “the  Paradise  of  God,”  as  the  Jews  loved 
to  call  it,  they  came  toward  evening  to  a 
meeting  of  the  ways  toward  which  two  cara¬ 
vans  of  Passover  pilgrims  were  approaching, 
one  by  way  of  Perea  and  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  the  other  by  the  shorter  but  uncom¬ 
fortably  hot  route  along  the  Jordan  valley.  It 
was  still  a  week  before  the  Passover,  and 
these  companies  were  composed  of  the  more 
devout  Jews,  and  among  them  probably  the 
majority  believed  on  Jesus.  To  the  great 
joy  not  only  of  the  twelve  disciples,  but  of 
Jesus’  mother  and  women  friends,  and  also  of 
the  children,  they  saw  Jesus  take  his  position 
at  the  head  of  this  great  caravan  as  it  moved 
on  toward  Jericho,  where  the  night  would  be 
passed.  The  whole  company  was  transported 
with  delight ;  now,  at  last,  they  believed  that 
the  kingdom  would  be  proclaimed.  They 
were  ready  now,  seeing  the  time  was  so  near, 
to  let  him  have  his  own  way  in  the  matter  of 
its  proclamation.  It  was  with  a  sort  of  awe, 
Bar-joses  observed,  that  the  vanguard  per¬ 
mitted  a  little  distance  to  be  made  between 
the  caravan  and  Jesus  and  his  friends,  and 
thus  attended,  the  Master  went  solemnly  be¬ 
fore  the  multitude  to  meet  the  people  of  Jeri¬ 
cho,  who,  according  to  custom,  came  forth  to 
greet  the  festal  company  with  glad  acclama¬ 
tions. 

It  gave  a  shock  of  disappointment  and  be¬ 
wilderment  to  the  pilgrims  when  Jesus  asked 
for  a  night’s  hospitality  with  the  chief  tax- 
gatherer,  the  despised  and  hated  Zacchseus, 
instead  of  going  home  with  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  rabbis  or  some  notable  person  of  the  city. 
Zacchseus  had  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
the  Baptist  and  was  living  in  the  practice  of 
good  works,  but  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
liked  him  none  the  better  for  that.  To  Bar- 
joses,  however,  and  John,  and  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  it  seemed  most  natural  that  Jesus 
should  prefer  to  spend  the  night  with  a  hum¬ 
ble  disciple,  and  Zacchseus  was  probably  of  all 
the  believers  in  Jericho  best  able  to  give  hos¬ 
pitality  to  so  large  a  party. 

If  the  pilgrims  had  felt  a  little  shocked  by 
this  action,  they  recovered  all  their  enthusiasm 
the  next  morning,  when,  on  going  out  of  the 
city,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  two  blind  beg¬ 
gars.  And  then,  as  they  went  along  the 
highway  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  told 
a  parable  which  his  disciples  and  dear  friends 
saw  applied  closely  to  themselves.  It  was  of 
servants  left  by  their  lord  in  charge  of  his 
goods,  while  he  went  into  a  far  country  to  re¬ 
cover  a  kingdom  and  to  return,  and  how 
the  servants  but  one  made  much  of  their 
opportunities  and  did  good  service,  but  that 
one  wasted  his  opportunity  and  gained 
nothing  for  his  lord  ;  and  how  on  his  return 
the  lord  rewarded  them  who  had  done  well  by 
giving  them  still  greater  service  to  perform, 
and  punished  him  who  had  done  ill  by  forbid¬ 
ding  him  to  serve  any  more.  And  when  he 
had  told  this  parable  he  went  forward  even 
before  the  disciples,  with  his  face  set  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  there  was  on  his  countenance 
such  an  expression  of  high  resolve  and  of 
heavenly  thought,  as  if  he  were  actually  hold¬ 
ing  converse  with  God,  that  even  John,  his 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  drew  back 
and  followed  at  a  little  distance. 

The  Sabbath  lamps  were  being  kindled  in 


the  houses  as  they  came  to  Bethany.  And 
there  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  received  Jesus 
and  his  mother  and  women  friends  into  their 
house,  and  the  disciples  and  other  followers 
made  fresh  booths  for  themselves  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  which 
to  pass  the  Sabbath. 

The  next  evening,  when  the  Sabbath  sun 
had  set,  the  Twelve  were  invited  to  a  feast  in 
honor  of  Jesus,  and  Nicodemus  and  Antipas 
were  also  there.  It  was  in  the  house  they 
knew  so  well,  where  they  had  often  visited 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  but  Antipas  saw  with 
surprise  that  it  was  not  Lazarus  who  sat  in 
the  seat  of  host,  but  an  old  man ;  and  he 
heard  those  about  him  whispering  that  it  was 
the  father  of  the  family,  Simon  the  leper, 
who  had  been  healed  by  Jesus,  and  had  come 
home  after  long  years  of  living  in  a  tomb  in 
the  valley. 

The  feast  was  ended ;  the  younger  children, 
who  after  the  custom  of  the  time  had  been 
standing  in  the  corners  of  the  room  looking 
on,  had  gone  to  rest,  but  the  guests  were  still 
reclining  on  the  couches  in  conversation,  when 
Bar-joses,  who  still  lingered  in  the  court,  saw 
Mary  of  Bethany  go  into  another  room  and 
return  with  an  alabaster  vase  in  her  hands. 
Her  face  was  glowing  with  deep  emotion  as 
she  came  up  behind  where  Jesus  reclined,  in 
the  seat  of  honor  next  her  father.  Holding 
the  fragile  vase  above  his  head,  she  crushed  it 
in  her  hands,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
fragrance  as  the  costly  spikenard  flowed  down 
over  his  long  hair.  It  was  the  highest  honor 
she  could  pay  him,  the  most  costly  expression 
of  her  gratitude  and  love. 

There  was  a  stir  of  surprise  among  the 
guests,  and  one  of  the  disciples  exclaimed, 
“What  is  the  use  of  this  waste?  Why  was  not 
this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence 
and  given  to  the  poor?” 

Astonished  beyond  measure  that  any  one  could 
think  it  a  waste  to  pay  honor  to  the  Master, 
Bar-joses  looked  to  see  who  it  was  that  spoke. 
It  was  Judas  of  Kerioth,  the  dark-browed 
Judean  Apostle.  The  boy  wondered  at  the 
zeal  of  Judas  for  the  poor;  if  it  had  been  put 
to  him  which  of  the  Twelve  was  least  consid¬ 
erate  of  others,  he  would  have  answered, 
Judas  of  Kerioth;  and  while  he  wondered,  it 
flashed  across  him  that  Judas  was  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  carried  the  common  purse  of  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve. 

But  Jesus  was  speaking,  and  all  thought  of 
Judas  vanished  from  Bar-joses’  mind  as  his 
Master  said,  “She  has  wrought  a  good  work 
in  me,  let  her  keep  it  against  the  day  of  my 
burying ;  for  you  have  the  poor  with  you 
always,  but  me  you  have  not  always.” 

“Against  his  burying!”  Bar  joses  staggered 
out  of  the  lighted  room  and  up  the  hillside 
to  the  booth  where  the  children  slept.  As  he 
threw  himself  down  upon  the  grass  great  sobs 
shook  him,  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart  was 
bursting.  Little  Janna,  who  was  lying  cud¬ 
dled  up  against  Nathan,  turned  over  and  put 
out  his  hand. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Bar-joses?”  he  asked  sleepilv. 
“Jesus’ll  make  it  well,”  and  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again.  And  the  memory  of  what 
Jesus  had  been  to  him  all  these  years  stole 
into  the  boy’s  heart  with  sweetest  solace, 
fragrant  as  the  odor  of  the  spikenard.  Not 
even  death,  not  even  burying,  could  rob  him 
of  the  friend  who  was,  he  knew,  the  very  Lord 
of  Life. 

The  next  morning  the  little  village  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  heard  that 
Jesus  was  there.  Antipas  came  back,  of 
course,  and  with  him  Mark.  It  seemed  to 
Antipas  that  he  should  never  be  tired  of  look¬ 
ing  at  Jesus,  of  sitting  where  he  could  hear 
his  voice. 

But  as  one  group  of  people  after  another 
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Came  into  the  room,  some  to  talk  with  Jesus 
and  some  to  stare  at  Lazarus,  whom  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  great  a  wonder  in  his  way,  Antipas 
slipped  out  and  went  to  find  Bar-joses,  with 
whom  he  could  talk  of  Jesus  to  his  heart’s 
content. 

Antipas  had  also  much  to  tell  Bar-joses,  es¬ 
pecially  about  that  other  visit  of  Jesus  to 
Bethany,  and  the  determination  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  to  have  him  put  to  death.  He  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  way  Bar-joses  took 
this  dreadful  news — it  seemed  to  fit  in  with 
something  already  in  his  mind,  Antipas  could 
not  quite  understand  whst.  But  he  told  Bar- 
joses  that  his  uncle  thought  that  Jesus  was 
perfectly  safe  during  the  feast  time— the 
rulers  would  not  dare  do  anything  while  such 
multitudes  were  there  from  Galilee  and  Perea, 
who  knew  Jesus  so  well  and  believed  in  him 
so  enthusiastically. 

At  last  there  was  a  stir  in  the  house  and 
Jesus  came  out  with  his  disciples  and  turned 
his  face  toward  Jerusalem.  All  his  friends 
and  followers  joined  him,  the  boys  among 
them,  .and  the  villagers  followed  after.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  boys  noticed  that 
Peter  and  James  had  left  the  Master’s  side, 
and  were  hastening  to  a  hamlet  a  little  off  the 
road.  They  soon  reappeared,  leading  a  nearly 
full-grown  donkey  colt.  Bringing  the  colt  up  to 
Jesus  they  threw  over  it  their  outer  garments, 
and  seating  him  upon  it, the  other  disciples  took 
off  their  mantles  and  spread  them  upon  the 
road  for  the  c<Jt  to  walk  upon. 

All  the  hilinde  was  dotted  with  tents  and 
booths  of  Passover  pilgrims  who  had  come  up 
from  Jericho  in  Jesus’  train,  and  who  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  moment  when  he  should 
proclaim  himself  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  These 
were  devout  Jews  who  knew  the  prophets 
well,  and  seeing  Jesus  seated  thus  upon  the 
colt,  they  remembered  a  saying  of  Zechariah 
which  prophesied  that  the  Messiah  would  come 
to  Jerusalem  riding  an  ass’s  colt.  Seeing  in 
this  act  a  virtual  proclamation  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  with  one  accord  they  raised  a  mighty 
shout,  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!”  At 
that  moment  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
appeared  a  procession  of  Passover  pilgrims 
coming  out  from  Jerusalem,  bearing  palm 
branches  in  token  of  honor,  and  at  the  sight 
of  this  festal  welcome,  which  seemed  like  the 
beginning  of  the  triumph  for  which  they 
hoped,  the  disciples  also  joined  in  the  cry  of 
“Hosanna!”  which  was  echoing  from  all  the 
hillside,  and  the  multitudes  in  both  proces¬ 
sions  were  seized  with  strong  enthusiasm  and 
broke  forth  in  acclamations,  “Hosanna!” 
“Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!”  answering  to  one  another,  “Blessed  is 
the  kingdom  that  cometh,  the  kingdom  of 
our  father  David  !”  “Hosanna  in  the  highest !” 
while  the  disciples,  who  knew  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  shouted,  “Peace 
in  heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest !”  Above 
all  the  shouts  rose  the  exultant  cry  of  the 
children— of  little  Janna  and  Nathan,  of  Anti¬ 
pas  and  Bar  joses  and  Mark,  “Hosanna,  Ho¬ 
sanna  in  the  highest !” 

So  the  cry  went  forward,  rolling  from  lip  to 
lip  of  the  great  multitude  and  rousing  them 
to  greater  enthusiasm.  They  tore  off  their 
mantles  to  spread  them  in  the  way ;  they  broke 
off  branches  from  the  trees,  and  with  them 
carpeted  the  path,  and  ever  the  cry  gained 
greater  volume,  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David!”  “Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  !” 

Amid  the  throng  there  were  Pharisees  who 
had  come  out  to  see  what  would  be  done ;  and 
Bar  joses,  who  in  this  moment  cf  rapture  still 
kept  near  his  Master,  heard  them  remon¬ 
strating  with  Jesus  for  permitting  such  ac¬ 
clamations,  and  Jesus  answering,  “I  tell  you 
that  if  they  hold  their  peace  the  stones  will 


cry  out !”  And  then  he  saw  the  Rabbis  turn 
angrily  to  one  another,  whispering,  “Do  you 
see  that  you  are  making  no  progress?  The 
whole  world  is  gone  after  him !”  And  with 
unutterable  joy  Bar  joses  believed  that  at  last 
the  whole  world  was  indeed  ready  to  own  him 
Lord. 

But  now  they  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
hill  where  suddenly,  without  a  moment’s 
warning,  the  magnificent  vision  of  Jerusalem 
burets  upon  the  eye.  Bar-joses,  who  had 
never  seen  it  before,  was  rooted  to  the  spot 
with  rapture.  There  it  was,  the  City  of  the 
Great  King ;  its  stately  hills,  its  palm  and 
olive  shaded  valleys,  its  marble  palaces,  its 
soaring  towers,  and  its  glorious  Temple  rising 
clear  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  terrace  above 
terrace,  in  all  its  splendor  of  marble  and 
gold.  But  while  the  boy  gazed  in  ecstasy, 
suddenly  the  sound  of  agonized  weeping 
came  to  bis  ears,  and  the  voice  he  loved  above 
all  others  exclaimed  in  tones  of  piercing  sor¬ 
row,  “If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  day— even 
thou — the  things  which  belong  unto  peace! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes !”  The 
boy’s  heart  was  ready  to  break  with  sympa¬ 
thy  in  his  Master’s  grief;  but  why,  oh  why, 
this  agony  of  sorrow  in  this  hour  of  triumph? 
Bar-joses  was  too  deep  in  grieved  perplexity  to 
sec  the  bewildered  looks  the  disciples  ex¬ 
changed  with  one  another. 

The  procession  moved  on;  the  cries  of  “Ho¬ 
sanna  !”  had  not  been  checked  by  the  agony  of 
sorrow  of  which  only  those  nearest  Jesus  had 
known,  and  they  broke  forth  again  with  new 
ecstasy  as  the  multitude  caught  the  inspiring 
sight  of  Jerusalem.  Down  the  hillside,  into 
the  valley,  and  through  the  city  gates  and 
up  the  winding  streets  to  the  Temple  mount 
the  long  procession  went,  with  its  cries  of 
“Hosanna.”  The  whole  city  was  stirred. 
Some  cried,  “Who  is  he?”  and  the  shout  went 
up  from  the  multitude,  “This  is  Jesus,  the 
prophet  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee !”  But  Bar- 
joses  and  Antipas  and  all  the  children  won¬ 
dered  that  they  did  not  say,  “This  is  our  Mes¬ 
siah,  our  King,  our  God  !”  For  that  was  what 
they  knew  him  to  be. 

At  the  Temple  gate  Jesus  descended  from 
the  colt ;  the  evening  sacrifice  was  going  on, 
and  quiet  fell  upon  the  people.  And  as  night 
drew  on  he  quietly  turned  and  went  back  to 
Bethany  alone  with  his  own  faithful  friends. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be.  Continued.) 

NAPOLEON  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

The  Debats  has  been  lately  publishing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  visit  of  the  first  Napoleon  to 
Holland  in  1810,  and  of  some  of  his  utterances 
on  the  occasion  with  reference  to  his  relations 
with  Protestantism.  At  Breda  he  broke  into  a 
storm  of  invective  against  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  declared  that  while  he  had  sought  to  enlarge 
and  secure  the  liberties  of  Catholics  they  repaid 
him  with  the  grosses  ingratitude.  His  Protest¬ 
ants,  on  the  countrary,  of  whom  he  had  800,000 
in  the  empire,  were  excellent  subjects,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  Protestants,  he  said,  taught  the  principle 
of  “rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s.”  While  Jesus  Christ  declared  thisHsi 
kingdom  to  be  not  of  this  world  they,  the 
Catholics,  were  incessantly  laboring  to  secure 
domination  over  earthly  government.  The 
English  people  had  done  quite  right  in  break¬ 
ing  with  them.  Had  he  not,  he  avowed,  read  in 
Bossuet  that  the  Galilean  Church  admitted  the 
Arian  principle,  and  had  he  not  obtained  a  con¬ 
cordat  from  the  Pope,  he  would  himself  have 
gone  over  to  the  Protestants  and  taken  thirty 
millions  of  Frenchmen  with  him.  The  speech 
altogether  suggests  curious  refiections  on  the 
might-have-beens  of  history. 


Cbttbren’s  Hicpartment. 


Daisies !  daisies  I  robed  in  white  I 
With  golden  crowns  so  shining  bright; 

Straight  and  tall  each  year  you  stand,  * 

Like  a  prond,  heroic  band  ! 

When  soft  breezes  bow  your  heads. 

Yon  gently  kiss  the  dewy  beds; 

When  the  sunlight  on  you  fills. 

Yon  raise  your  heads  to  sky-blue  walls. 

Daisies !  daisies  I  bright  and  fair ! 

Let  us  in  your  blessings  share; 

May  we  ever  he  as  true. 

Shining  in  our  field,  like  you ! 

Edith  E.  PaNDnsTON. 

PHTI.ADELPHIA,  1895. 

A  CHlLiO’S  FAITH. 

From  the  Italian. 

Sweet  little  child  with  longing  eyes. 

So  wistful  and  so  wide. 

Why  do  you  gaze  adown  the  street 
So  far  away  ? 

“  Good  sir,  my  mother  went  that  way. 

Two  years  ago  she  died. 

And  I  have  waited  her  return 
This  many  a  day," 

Dear  little  child,  I  tell  you  true. 

So  sad  and  sweet  a  thirg. 

That  they  who  go  to  heaven,  on  earth 
We  no  more  see. 

"  O  sir,  it  cannot  he !  again 

The  fiowers  bloom  every  spring. 

The  birds  return,  and  she  I  love 
Will  come  to  me.” 

—Fanny  H.  R.  Poole. 

JENNY  WREN’S  CHILDREN. 

Up  three  pairs  of  winding  stairs 
With  leafy  patterns  carpeted. 

There  you’ll  find,  if  you  are  not  blind. 

Little  brown  babies  in  a  hi  own  bed. 

Whispering  together  some  secret  deep. 

“  Peep,  peep,  peep  I” 

Nightcap  and  gown  of  the  finest  down. 

Crazy  quilt  of  sunshine  and  shade. 

Pillows  of  moss  and  thistle  floss 
Where  five  little  drowsy  beads  lightly  are  laid. 
Softly  singing  themselves  to  sleep, 

"  Peep,  peep,  peep !’’ 

“NO  DEFENSE  LIKE  THIS.” 

Kneel,  little  laddie,  at  my  side,  there  Is  no  defense  like 
this. 

An  evening  prayer  in  childish  trust,  and  let  him  scoff 
who  may. 

A  daily  prayer  to  God  above,  a  gentle  mother’s  kiss. 

Will  keep  my  little  laddie  safe,  however  long  the  day. 

—Margaret  K.  Sangster. 

OUTINGS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  city 
mothers  have  a  perplexing  time  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  having  their  children  out  of -doors. 
The  schools  are  still  in  session,  and  the  little 
ones  weary  of  the  shut  in  hours,  especially  in 
days  of  extreme  heat. 

The  town,  village,  and  country  mothers 
have  the  hills,  the  meadows,  and  the  green 
roadsides  for  their  children  to  ramble  over, 
and  in  God’s  open  country  there  is  a  fund  of 
amusement  which  keeps  the  little  ones  con¬ 
stantly,  healthfully,  and  happily  employed. 
But  out-of-doors  to  the  average  city  child  is 
the  sidewalk,  and  although  many  children 
from  necessity  seek  out  pleasant  inventions  for 
their  playhouses  there,  yet  they  are  limited  to 
a  small  range.  City  children  are  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  because  they  have  not  the  freedom 
of  the  roomy,  interesting  life  of  the  country. 

What  sweeter  memories  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  privileged  to  have 
them  than  the  plays  in  the  old  barn  on  the 
farm?  Nothing  that  corns  in  after  life  with 
its  wealth  of  beauty  and  treasure  can  ever 
compare  with  the  old  barn,  where  in  childhood 
we  tumbled  in  the  hay  or  hunted  eggs  in  the 
old  mow.  What  capabilities  it  had  for  keep¬ 
ing  us  constantly  amused  !  Every  child  ought 
to  have  the  blessed  experience  of  a  summer  on 
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a  farm  and  days  of  explorations  through  the 
old  barn.  But  this  condition  of  things  cannot 
always  be  brought  about. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  children  in  the 
city  all  summer,  the  parents  should  consider 
it  an  absolute  duty  to  gix'e  them  frequent  out 
ings  in  the  parks,  the  woods,  and  a  day  now 
and  then  at  the  seashore.  Fortunately,  all 
our  large  cities  have  pleasant  country  resorts 
near  them.  True,  it  makes  a  hard  day  for  the 
mother,  who  must  manage  the  outing  and 
look  after  the  children.  But  the  happiness  of 
the  children  will  compensate  for  the  tired 
muscles  and  nerves.  A  vacant  lot  in  the  city 
affords  a  good  opportunity  for  a  playground  in 
lieu  of  a  better,  and  with  the  little  spade,  hoe, 
and  rake,  the  children  can  amuse  themselves 
for  hours.  Put  on  old,  comfortable  clothes, 
and  let  the  children  enjoy  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  But  my  heart  goes  out 
every  day  in  sympathy  with  those  city  mothers 
and  city  children  who  have  not  even  a  back¬ 
yard  to  play  in. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  scheme  for  some 
young  woman  to  take  up  the  business  this 
summer  of  gathering  some  of  her  friends’  and 
neighbors’  children  together  and  giving  them 
outings.  Many  a  mother  who  finds  it  a  hard 
matter  to  get  away  from  home  to  go  w’ith  the 
children,  would  gladly  pay  some  competent 
person  to  take  charge  of  them  for  a  day.  Both 
parties  would  be  benefited  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  caretaker  would  have  a  way  to 
earn  a  little  extra  money  for  herself,  and  the 
mother  who  found  it  too  wearisome  or  inex¬ 
pedient  to  go  on  such  outings,  would  be 
greatly  relieved.  If  the  caretaker  was  a 
bright,  genial,  intelligent  person,  she  could 
teach  the  children  much  about  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature  and  interest  them  in  the  sort 
of  life  that  goes  on  in  God’s  beautiful  country 
outside  of  the  city.  S.  T.  Perky. 

LACK  OF  SELF-CONTROL. 

A  TRCE  STORY. 

By  Bev.  Josiah  Tyler,  B.D. 

Zulu  parents,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  name 
their  children  after  some  circumstance  con 
nected  with  their  birth.  For  instance,  if  a 
snake  enters  a  kraal  at  the  time  an  infant  ap¬ 
pears,  the  child  is  called  “Unyokana,  ”  a  little 
serpent.  If  a  fire  breaks  out  at  the  time  of  a 
birth,  the  name,  “Unomilo,”  with  fire,  is  fre¬ 
quently  given. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Governor 
of  Natal  was  paying  a  visit  to  my  house,  a  boy 
was  born  in  a  neighboring  kraal  who  was  given 

he  name  of  “Hulumene,”  Governor.  As  he 
grew  up  the  lad  manifested  considerable  talent 
and  became  a  good  scholar,  but  he  jtossessed 
a  violent  temper  which  often  brought  him 
into  trouble.  I  talked  with  him,  begging  him 
to  control  himself  and  warning  him  of  the 
sorrow  and  anguish  he  might  bring  upon 
himself  and  his  relatives  by  giving  way  to  his 
anger.  He  scorned  my  advice,  however,  say¬ 
ing,  “I’m  not  afraid!  Even  if  I  should  knock 
a  Zulu  or  a  white  man  on  the  head,  I  could 
run  into  Zululand  (separated  from  Natal  by 
a  small  river)  and  hide  where  the  English 
could  never  find  me!” 

Hulumene  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church,  but  one  Sabbath  I  noticed  that  he 
was  absent  and  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  a 
kraal  with  several  other  young  men  for  a 
beer  drink.  Heated  by  too  frequent  potations, 
a  quarrel  had  arisen,  and  a  free  use  of  knob 
kerries  had  followed,  resulting  in  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  party. 

Information  of  what  had  occurred  reached 
me  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  send  word  of  the  quarrel  to  the  English 
magistrate  of  that  native  reservation,  who  re¬ 
sided  twenty  miles  away. 

Before  daylight  the  following  morning  five 


policemen  walked  into  the  huts  in  which  the 
guilty  party  were  sleeping,  and  arrested  them. 
As  they  marched,  handcuffed,  past  my  station, 
Hulumene  said,  sadly:  “If  I  had  gone  to 
church  yesterday,  as  I  ought,  I  should  not 
now  be  a  prisoner !” 

In  those  days  the  jails  in  Natal  were  not  as 
secure  nor  as  closely  guarded  as  they  are  to¬ 
day,  and  the  relatives  were  allowed  to  visit 
prisoners  freely.  One  morning  Hulumene’s 
sister  came  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  file  for  some 
work  her  father  was  engaged  upon.  Later  I 
learned  that  this  tool  was  conveyed  in  a  large, 
boiled  sweet  potato  to  the  prison  and  given 
to  Hulumene,  who,  with  his  companions,  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  filing  their  handcuffs 
whenever  they  could  do  so  unobserved  by 
their  jailors.  On  the  “Queen’s  Birthday,” 
after  a  day  of  feasting  and  drinking  regard¬ 
less  of  their  prisoners,  one  of  the  guards  en 
tered  the  cell  in  which  the  Zulus  were  con¬ 
fined  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
knocked  over,  his  lantern  put  out,  and  the 
prisoners  escaped  easily,  passing  the  other 
half- intoxicated  jailors.  Following  the  sea- 
coast,  on  which  they  found  an  abundance  of 
mussels  for  food,  and  travelling  by  night,  they 
soon  reached  the  protection  of  their  relatives 
in  Zululand  where  they  were  safe  from  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Natal  authorities 
to  find  them. 

Two  years  later  Hulumene  came  secretly  to 
his  kraal  and  upon  his  return  took  with  him 
his  Zulu  Bible  and  hymn-book. 

After  many  years  a  new  magistrate  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  other  police  took  the  place  of  the  old, 
and  the  murderers  were  forgotten.  One  after 
another  they  returned  to  their  homes.  Hulu¬ 
mene  did  not  live  long  after  he  came  back, 
but  gave  evidence  before  his  death  of  having 
become  a  Christian.  Frequently  he  said  to 
me,  while  recalling  what  had  transpired,  “It 
was  lack  of  self-control  that  caused  all  my 
trouble.  ” 


THE  CROW’S  FINE  MANNERS. 

John  Burroughs,  who  is  a  famous  authority 
on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  birds,  tells 
in  The  Century  the  following  story  of  two 
crows:  “One  morning  I  put  some  fresh  meat 
upon  the  snow  near  my  study  window.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  crow  came  and  carried  it  off  and 
alighted  with  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  vine 
yard.  While  he  was  eating  of  it,  another  crow 
came,  and  alighting  a  few  yards  away,  slowly 
walked  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  his  fellow 
and  stopped.  I  expected  to  see  a  struggle  over 
the  food,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with 
domestic  fowls  or  animals.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  feeding  crow  stopped  eating,  re¬ 
garding  the  other  for  a  moment,  made  a  ges¬ 
ture  or  two,  and  flew  away.  Then  the  second 
crow  went  up  to  the  food  and  proceeded  to 
take  his  share.  Presently  the  first  crow  came 
back,  when  each  seized  a  portion  of  the  food 
and  flew  away  with  it.  Their  mutual  respect 
and  good  will  seemed  perfect.  Whether  it 
really  was  so  in  our  human  sense,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  an  illustration  of  the  instinct  of 
mutual  support  which  seems  to  prevail  among 
gregarious  birds,  I  know  not.  Birds  that  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  like  hawks  or  wood 
peckers,  behave  quite  differently  toward  one 
another  in  the  presence  of  their  food.  ” 


WOMAN’S  QVEENSHIP. 

I  am  wondering  to-day  how  many  of  my 
girls  belong  to  th«  ranks  of  the  “new  woman.” 
If  by  “new  woman”  you  mean  you  are  en¬ 
listed  under  the  banner  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  then  I  say,  “God  bless  you”;  but  if  by 
the  term  you  mean  to  leave  your  homes  aiid 
try  to  elevate  that  which  is  past  elevation  and 
which  only  pollutes  whatever  it  touches.  I  say : 
Stop  and  consider,  let  us  talk  it  over  here  in 


our  corner  a  little  and  see  if  you  quite  com¬ 
prehend  the  step  you  are  t.^king. 

There  are  women,  and  good,  earnest  women, 
too,  who  talk  about  the  elevation  of  politics 
as  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  I  have  lived 
in  two  States  that  advocated  and  practiced 
woman  suffrage,  and  from  out  the  depths  of 
my  heart  I  cry  to  the  others  who  are  con¬ 
templating  the  experiment,  “Don’t!” 

Home  is  the  throne  God  built  with  His  own 
hands  for  woman ;  out  of  it  she  cannot  be 
quite  what  she  is  in  it.  In  it  as  wife  and 
mother  she  is  the  superior  of  all  the  male  race ; 
out  of  it  she  is  their  equal.  God  meant  her 
not  for  a  leader,  but  for  the  mother  of  leaders. 

If  you  look  for  the  motive  power,  the  in¬ 
spiration,  the  helpmeet  of  every  great  man, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  love  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  some  woman.  In  her  home  she  is  the 
maker  of  public  sentiment,  the  world’s  well- 
spring  of  good ;  out  of  It  she  is  stripped  of  the 
honor,  the  respect,  the  reverence  God  gave 
her  as  her  rightful  heritage. 

I  fear  some  may  think  my  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  smacks  of  conservatism,  but  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  it  is  the  only  conclusion 
a  woman  ordinarily  radical  can  come  to  who 
wishes  to  preserve  the  home,  and  with  the 
home,  social  purity  and  the  family  altar. — Ruth 
War  Kahun  in  Montefiore  Magazine. 

THE  SKIES  IN  JUNE. 

The  special  relations  of  the  planets  to  one 
another  in  the  sky  above  our  heads  this  month 
are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  appear  in 
the  twilight  sky  as  evening  stars,  a  most  re¬ 
markable  occurrence,  affording  an  opportunity 
to  easily  identify  and  see  them  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Uranus,  which  is  on  the  border 
line  of  visibility,  but  cannot  be  seen  on  a 
moonlight  evening  without  a  telescope. 

In  the  western  skies  Venus,  the  Hesperus  of 
the  ancients,  was  Tuesday  evening  in  close 
conjunction  with  Mars.  These  two  planets  are 
so  near  together,  being  not  quite  a  degree 
apart,  that  they  may  be  seen  in  the  same  field 
of  an  opera  glass  or  a  telescope  with  low 
power,  and  the  silvery  radiance  of  Venus  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  Mars. 
Venus  is  easily  found  as  the  brightest  star  in 
the  whole  heavens,  being  now  so  bright  as  to 
be  readily  seen  in  the  daytime  with  the  naked 
eye.  Mars  appears  as  a  much  smaller,  though 
bright,  star  toward  the  left  or  south  of  Venus, 
in  line  with  the  two  stars  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude,  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  the  right. 

Lower  down  in  the  sky  by  several  degrees 
may  be  found  Jupiter,  only  less  bright  than 
Venus;  and  to  the  right  or  north  of  it  in  the 
twilight  glow,  keen  eyes  will  detect  a  star, 
which  will  decrease  its  distance  from  Jupiter 
evening  after  evening  until  the  two  will  be 
in  conjunction  less  than  a  degree  apart  on  the 
morning  of  June  8th.  This  is  Mercury, 'which 
is  always  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  be  difficult 
of  observation.  It  attained  its  greatest  eastern 
elongation  on  June  4tb,  being  then  at  its 
greatest  apparent  distance  from  the  sun, 
twenty-three  degrees  and  forty- five  minutes. 
Its  nearness  to  Jupiter  has  made  it  easy  of 
observation  during  this  week.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  will  be  seen  best  between  8  and  b 
o’clock ;  it  is,  however,  more  interesting  to 
begin  earlier  with  Venus,  which  is  plainly  visi¬ 
ble  just  after  sunset,  and  note  the  successive 
appearance,  in  order,  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Mercury  as  it  grows  darker.  In  the  other 
part  of  the  heavens  will  be  found  Saturn,  a 
small  distance  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
moon.  Uranus  is  in  this  direction,  though 
not  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  A  fresh  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  Saturn,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  rings  have  just  been  proved  by  the 
spectroscopic  obervations  of  Prof.  Keeler  of 
the  Allegheny  Observatory  to  be  made  up  of 
numerous  small  solid  bodies  revolving  in  ring- 
shaped  clouds  about  the  planet  at  the  rate 
of  from  ten  tn  fifteen  miles  a  second. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  spirit  of  the  Tuesday  prayer-meeting  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  meeting  at  Pittsburg  was 
eminently  that  of  prayer  and  praise,  because 
of  the  manifested  presence  of  the  Master  there, 
especially  in  the  daily  meetings  for  prayer 
preceding  all  business  conferences  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee. 

“We  were  sure  that  we  had  the  answer,” 
said  Mrs.  Pierson,  “and  we  found  it  in  the 
results  of  each  day’s  work.” 

“In  that  little  upper  room,”  said  Mrs.  James, 
“  we  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place, 
and  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  offer 
audible  prayer.  Echoes  come,  telling  that 
hearts  were  greatly  impressed.” 

Mrs.  James  requested  that  we  speak  no 
more  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church.  Ed¬ 
ward  Marston,  who  is  to  be  the  first  ordained 
native  minister  in  Alaska,  and  who  knows 
much  of  Christian  work  there,  says  that  the 
Moravian  is  the  great  missionary  Church.  Is 
it  not  great  because  it  makes  itself  so  small, 
for  Christ’s  sake? 

Miss  Wishard  had  noted  particularly  the  last 
afternoon  session.  “The  spirit  of  the  meeting 
was  harmonious,  and  the  earnest  purpose 
dominant  to  work  more  faithfully  that  the 
debt  may  be  rolled  away.  One  lady  remarked 
that  she  was  repaid  for  coming  to  Pittsburgh, 
if  it  had  been  only  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
to  understand,  as  she  had  not  understood,  the 
exact  financial  condition  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  leader  pictured  Mephibosbeth,  sought 
out  at  Lodebar,  which  means  “no  pasture,” 
and  brought  to  Jerusalem,  “the  house  of 
bread,”  that  he  might  receive  kindness  from 
King  David,  because  he  had  loved  his  father 
Jonathan.  Though  crippled,  Mephibosheth 
had  a  place  with  the  royal  family  at  the  king’s 
table  and  was  privileged  to  look  every  day  into 
the  face  of  the  king.  Unto  us  God  had  shown 
favor  for  the  sake  of,  Christ,  and  no  physical 
infirmity  can  hinder  perfect  communion  with 
Him.  Let  us,  during  the  coming  year,  sit  at 
the  King’s  table  and  serve  Him  with  gladness 
of  heart  as  we  look  continuously  into  His 
face. 


One  Sunday 

Says  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Mallory  of  Savona,  N.  Y.,  “I 
knew  that  one  of  my  sick  headache  spells  was 
coming  on.  At  once  I  resorted  to  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  taking  a  teaspoonful  in  hot  water.  At  10.30 
when  I  stepped  up  to  the  pulpit  desk  at  church,  my 
head  was  all  right,  my  mind  clear  and  the  attack 
entirely  warded  off.  That  one  dose  of  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  was  worth  more  than  one  silver  dollar. 

it  is  a  Standard  Remedy 

in  our  house,  for  we  have  never  found  a  medicine 
that  so  promptly  removes  sick  headache  and  kindred 
diseases  as  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  My  family  prize  it 
very  highly  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  without  it.” 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominently  in  the 
public  eye  today.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


l7:ffo  habitual  cnc8tii>ation. 

noocl  S  rlllS  Price  2.ic.  per  box. 


There  was  much  cheer  in  testimony  given 
regarding  the  work  at  Maryville  College, 
Tennessee.  The  economy  of  this  work  may 
well  be  commended.  The  students  pay  about 
$5  per  month  for  board  in  a  cooperative  board¬ 
ing  house,  and  tuition  is  but  $10  per  annum. 
Who  but  those  who  are  really  in  earnest  would 
submit  to  such  self-denial  as  must  be  called 
for  in  this  educational  and  industrial  work? 

One  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  brings  much  cheer  to  the  office:  "Resolved, 
that  all  in  the  various  States  daily  remember 
at  noon  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee 
and  the  workers  in  the  office  who  are  at  that 
time  engaged  in  prayer.” 

Mrs.  Snow  of  Rochester  was  present,  who 
described  scenes  of  wretchedness  in  New 
York,  calling  for  home  missionary  effort,  and 
also  the  spiritual  destitution  of  people  in 
Mexico,  which  she  had  witnessed.  An  artist 
praised  its  luxuriant  growth  of  palms,  but  she 
had  heartache  all  the  time.  Her  prayer  is 
that  God  will  lay  such  a  burden  upon  the 
heart  of  every  woman  in  Am’erica,  as  He  has 
laid  upon  her  heart,  until  this  Continent  shall 
be  brought  to  Christ.  A  Romish  priest  told 
one  that  he  would  absolve  any  sin,  even  that 
of  murder,  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  Fourth  Commandment  with  them 
does  not  read,  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,”  but  “Remember  the  saints’ 
days.” 

Mrs.  James,  desiring  to  learn  if  morality  was 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  visited  a  large 
school  in  Brooklyn  and  found  that  only  rela¬ 
tive  duties  were  inculcated,  such  as  obedience 
to  parents  and  kindness  to  brothers  and  sisters. 
Late  tidings  from  the  South  are  full  of  interest. 

Mrs.  Green  writes  from  The  Laura  Sunder¬ 
land  School  of  “An  unusually  delightful  Sab¬ 
bath  when  communion  services  were  held  here 
and  four  of  the  pupils  confessed  Christ.  Four 
of  the  girls  had,  a  short  time  before,  recited 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  received  the  Bibles 
which  they  had  thus  earned.  Mrs.  Pierson,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
being  here,  was  asked  to  make  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  she  did  with  sweet  and  helpful 
words.  ” 

A  clergyman  in  Concord  who  heard  the 
catechetical  recitation,  has  told  us  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  congregation  being  told  of  it,  have 
already  commenced  to  memorize  it,  and  are 
very  much  in  earnest  about  the  work.  “I  am 
trying  to  find  places  for  all  the  girls  who  have 
no  homes,  where  they  may  stay  during  the 
summer,  and,  if  possible,  earn  something  to 
bring  with  them  when  they  return  in  the 
fall.  One  of  our  very  best  girls  left  us  last 
week  to  enter  a  steam  laundry  and  work 
through  the  summer.  We  were  sorry  to  have 
her  leave  before  the  close  of  this  session,  but 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  her  own 
place  and  also  one  for  her  sister  who  is  here. 
They  will  both  be  able  to  defray  a  good  part 
of  their  expenses  the  coming  year.  Since  this 
girl  has  gone  to  work,  she  writes  very  doleful 
letters,  and  thinks  she  cannot  get  accustomed 
to  the  life  very  soon.  In  one  letter  she  said : 
‘How  I  miss  the  smiles  of  the  teachers  and 
girls  1  No  one  smiles  here.  ’ 

“A  Christian  lady  recently  sent  to  us  a  bright* 


beautiful  girl,  whose  mother  had  died,  leav¬ 
ing  her  no  home  except  in  the  family  of  an 
uncle  who  is  a  saloon  keeper.  She  would  be 
obliged  to  go  out  daily  to  a  factory  where 
she  might  work,  and  in  this  way  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  herself.  Such  a  thought  was  so  re¬ 
volting  to  her  friend  that  she  determined  to 
place  the  girl  under  safe  infiuences;  she  wrote 
to  us  offering  to  pay  her  hoard  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  session.  She  has  already  won 
a  place  in  our  hearts.  Is  not  the  Lord  pro¬ 
viding  for  her?  Only  a  few  hours  after  she 
came  word  reached  us  that  another  scholar¬ 
ship  had  been  pledged  for  the  Laura  Sunder¬ 
land  School.” 

The  prayer- meeting  closed  with  one  verse  of 
consecration :  ^ 

“  Jesas,  Mastor.  whose  I  am. 

Purchased  Thine  alone  to  be. 

By  Thy  blood,  O  spotless  Lamb, 

8hed  so  willingly  for  me ; 

Let  my  heart  be  all  Thine  own. 

Let  me  live  to  Thee  alone.’’ 

H.  E.  B. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

A  UsK  FOB  Watermelon  Rinds.— A  writer 
in  Harper’s  Bazar  gives  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  watermelon  rinds,  so  that 
a  nice,  sweet  pickle  is  made  from  them  ;  “Peel 
the  rinds  with  a  sharp  knife  that  will  take  off 
the  green  skin  evenly.  Trim  off,  also,  every 
trace  of  the  pink  fiesh  of  the  fruit,  because 
it  is  too  juicy  to  make  a  firm,  crisp  pickle. 
Then  cut  the  strips  of  rind  into  small  pieces, 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and,  placing  them 
in  a  large  earthen  dish,  sprinkle  them 
lightly  and  evenly  with  salt.  Cover  the  dish 
and  let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  water  that  will  have  formed, 
rinse  the  rinds  of  cold  water,  and  cook  them 
in  a  steamer  until  a  broom  splint  will  readily 
pierce  them.  Cooking  the  rinds  by  steam  is 
an  easy  method,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  burn 
than  when  cooked  in  the  spiced  vinegar. 
When  the  rinds  are  tender,  take  them  out  care¬ 
fully  with  a  skimmer  and  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar.  Take  good  cider  vinegar  for  the 
basis  of  the  pickle.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  add  also  half  an 
ounce  of  stick  cinnamon  broken  into  inch 
pieces,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  each  of  whole 
cloves  and  blades  of  mace.  The  whole  amount 
of  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices  used  must,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  quantity  of  rinds  to  be 
pickled,  but  a  quart  of  vinegar  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  rinds  of  a  medium-sized 
melon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices 
together  vigorously  half  an  hour,  skimming 
off  the  froth,  and  pour  the  pickle  boiling  hot 
over  the  rinds.  Press  the  rinds  down  under 
the  pickle  by  means  of  an  earthen  plate  or 
saucer,  fasten  the  cover  on,  and  tie  a  cloth 
over  the  whole.  These  pickles  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  two  weeks 


25  Years  of  success 

proves  merit.  Since  its  first  in¬ 
troduction  a  quarter  century  ago 


Ticfl 

2 

C 

s 

poush 

has  gained  friends  daily.  To-day 
it’s  used  in  nearly  all  civilized 
countries. 

It’s  unlike  others. 

Trial  qnantitv  for  the  askhig. 
Box  post-paid,  IS  cents. 

It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


Silver  plate  that  wears 
Get  the  Genuine 


Trade-Mark  on  Spoons, 
Forks,  &c., 

“1847  Rogers,  Bros. 

Manufactured  by 

Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn., 

2o3  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 
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SUMMER  SU(i}OESTIONS. 

The  musical  season  in  metropolitan  churches 
is  practically  over.  Many  of  the  so-called 
fashionable  churches  will  close  in  a  week  or 
two,  and  ministers,  choirs,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  many  congregations  will  seek  rest 
and  recuperation  at  the  seashore,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  in  some  manner  get  away  from  the 
heat  and  hurry  attendant  on  city  life. 

It  has  been  a  quite  general  custom  for  city 
ministers  to  give  their  services  more  or  less  in 
preaching  in  the  churches  near  to  which  thej’ 
take  up  their  summer  abode,  and  it  occurs  to 
us  that  organists  and  church  singers  might  do 
a  similar  thing  in  their  own  line  whenever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  To  the  musician 
who  really  loves  his  calling,  and  who  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  “church  music  principle,”  it  will 
not  be  a  great  hardship,  and  probably  will  not 
call  for  much  self  denial,  for  him  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  music  of  the  church  in 
the  village  where  he  is  ^sojourning ;  and  even 
if  it  does  put  one  to  some  inconvenience,  it 
can  well  be  afforded  for  the  sake  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  church  music  in 
that  locality.  There  is  no  greater  enjoyment 
to  many  people  than  to  hear  a  beautiful  voice. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  rural  districts,  and 
it  opens  a  field  of  usefulness  to  the  singer 
which  can  be  filled  at  little  or  no  incon¬ 
venience.  Organists  are  handicapped  in  find¬ 
ing  wheezy  old  organs  in  many  places  on 
which  it  is  well  nigh  impossble  to  play  any¬ 
thing  well.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  an  old  “kist  o’  whistles”  which  perhaps 
has  never  seen  a  tuner  since  it  was  set  up,  will 
sound  better  under  a  master’s  experienced 
fingers  than  in  the  hands  of  a  novice. 

Of  course  in  urging  our  musical  friends  to 
make  themselves  useful  in  the  summer  time, 
we  leave  it  to  their  common  sense  not  to  in¬ 
trude  themselves  on  the  ground  of  coming 
from  the  city.  There  are  many  organists  and 
singers  laboring  in  the  country  who  do  better 
work  than  some  of  our  city  musicians.  To 
these  we  say.  Keep  up  your  high  standards 
and  show  us  by  your  work  that  you  understand 
church  music  both  in  principle  and  practice. 


THE  GUIEMAVr  KECITAE  ON  THE  TKOCAD. 

EBO  ORGAN. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  a  1  etter  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  prince  of  organists,  Alexan¬ 
der  Guilmant,  fixes  definitely  one  of  the 
crowning  enjoyments  of  The  Evangelist 
Church  Music  Tour,  a  complimentary  recital 
by  M.  Guilmant  on  the  great  organ  of  the 
Trocadero,  at  Paris.  Owinfe  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  this  majestic  instrument,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  State,  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  our  party,  and  M.  Guilmant  volunteers  his 
services  to  display  its  glories.  We  need  not  say 
that  this  episode  will  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  whole  trip. 

In  regard  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
the  trip,  we  can  say  that  now  all  preparations 
have  been  made,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  for  a  succession  of  musical  events 
of  the  highest  rank. 

Our  membership  is  practically  completed, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say,  will  be  suitably  rep 
resentative  of  the  serious  musical  thought  and 
life  *of  America.  In  fact,  the  membership  of 
the  party  is  of  itself  one  of  its  main  attract- 
tions.  On  the  “Berlin,”  and  afterwards  on 
the  land  journeys,  the  members  will  be  thrown 


together  in  a  pleasant  intimacy,  and  the  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friendships  thus  made  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  helpful  and  charming  infiuence 
on  the  future  life  of  the  party,  especially  the 
younger  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  are 
destined  to  take  a  high  place  as  church  musi¬ 
cians. 

While  we  cannot  at  this  late  day  promise 
berths  to  any  more  applicants,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  what  we  can  in  this  direction  if 
anyone  wishes,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  avail 
himself  or  herself  of  the  unique  opportunities 
furuished  by  this  trip. 

We  also  call  the  attention  of  musicians, 
whether  they  are  able  to  go  or  not,  to  the  fact 
that  the  complete  musical  program  for  the  trip 
is  published  and  can  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  either  directly  to  The  Evangelist,  or  to 
Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  who  publish 
almost  all  the  music  to  be  rendered  on  the 
tour. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Goshen 


NOTE  THIS 

^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  V  oice8.i^i7*beTa“rme!5  ‘SSJ 

how  helped.  B;  Bmllie  0.  Curtia.  Price,  60  cents. 

Anniversary  Songs  Price,  &  cents. 
Treble  Clef  Choir. 

ranged  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  O-  F.  Soot  and 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  X>- L.  Moody*  fiOcts. 

1 1't  m  By  Q.  F.  Boot.  The  best  Amer- 
VlimCVllillll*  lean  Piano  Method  ever  pub> 
lished.  Price  $2.76. 

Bv  Q.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  cor- 
X/Ull  !#•  r^ct  some  errors  In  musical  terminology. 
Price  25  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook'^^^ 

of  Songs  and  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  teach¬ 
ing  purposes.  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  music 
teacher. 

A  New  Course  especiallr  prepared  for  the  fttndj  oC 
Moaleln  PablIrlirhooU.  embodying  many  novel 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  In  every  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  Brookhoven  and  A.  J.Oantvoort. 
Send  your  name  and  address  if  Interested,  and  descrip* 
tive  matter  will  be|sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Vocal  Society  took  place  last  week,  and,  as 
usual,  was  carried  through  most  successfully, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Clark,  Conductor  of  ^the  Society.  The  music 
was  by  the  local  Society,  aided  by  the  Middle- 
town  Oratorio  Society,  with  an  orchestra,  and 
a  solo  quartette,  consisting  of  Miss  Kathriu 
Hilke,  soprano;  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Clary,  alto; 
Mr.  T.  E.  '^reene,  tenor;  Dr.  Martin,  bass. 
On  the  afternoon  of  June  5th  a  miscellaneous 
program  was  given,  concluding  with  a  Stabat 
Mater,  by  Rossini;  on  June  7th,  Handel’s 
“Judas  Maccabaeys”;  on  June  14th,  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  with  the  Middletown  Oratorio  Society  in 
repeating  “Judas  Maccaebaeus, ”  and  with 
the  Warwick  Society  in  rendering  the  Cre¬ 
ation.  ”  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  important  work  in  the  line  of  church 
and  public  music  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  is 
doing,  so  we  need  only  repeat  our  satisfaction 
to  see  these  festivals  commemorated  with  all 
their  usual  spirit.  We  wish  such  festivals 
were  more  general  in  this  country. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Evangelist  read¬ 
ers  and  all  lovers  of  Church  Music,  to  the 
fact  that  they  publish  and  can  supply  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  all  the  Anthems  and  other  Music  to 
be  rendered  by  the  Cathedral  Choirs  on  the 
coming  visit  of  The  Evangelist  Church  Music 
party  to  England. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  these  Anthems  will 
be  furnished  on  application  comprising  the 
latest  and  best  compositions  of  Stainer,  Barnby, 
J.  F.  Bridge,  J.  C  Bridge,  Hugh  Blair,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Keeton,  Young,  Mann,  Martin,  Hoyte. 
and  others— in  all,  eighteen  services  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  Anthems. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO.'S  CATALOGUES. 


No.  1.  OrKan  Maslc. 

“  lA.  Harmonium  Music. 

2.  Sacred  Music  with  Eng¬ 
lish  words. 

*•  X  Music  with  Vocal  and 
Orchestral  Parts. 

4.  Piano-Forte  Music. 


No.  4a.  Instruction  Books, 

Theoretical  Works,  & 
Literature  of  Music. 

“  5.  Secular  Part-Music. 

“  Sa.  Secular  Songs. 

6.  Sacred  Mnslc  with  Lat¬ 
in  Words. 

“  7.  Tonic  Sol.FaPubllc’ns. 


Sent  Free  upon  Application. 


NOVElLO,  EWER  &  GO.,  21  E.  17th  St,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Bngland  Conservatory. 

Few  educational  institutions  are  so  widely  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  as  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston.  In  the  midst  of  such  times  as  these  its 
strength  and  prestige  are  shown  by  a  patronage  which 
fills  the  home  and  educational  departments  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  It  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  American  people 
have  found  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  them  and 
also  that  the  best  is  the  cheape-st  in  the  end.  To  those 
desiring  the  highest  and  most  complete  musical  training 
this  institution  offers  inducements  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  It  has  departments  of  Elocution  and  Art  as  well 
as  Music,  each  being  complete  in  itself  and  p’aced  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  principal  and  corps  of 
instructors. 


JOHNSON  &  SON. 

Church 

Organ 

Builders 

% 

Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 


The  Estey  Organ 

has  been  accepted  as  the  Representative 
American  Organ  for  The  Evangelist’s 
Church  Music  Tour,  and  as  such  is 
to  be  jdaced  on  the  Steamship  Rerlin 
u'hich  conveys  the  MusicRartyto  Earojte. 
Pastors,  Sunday  School  Superintendents, 
Church  Music  Committees,  Organists,  etc., 
will  do  well  to  comm  unicate  with  the  Estey 
Organ  Co.,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  if  they  wish 
a  reliable  instrument  for  Ch  urch,  Sunday 
School  or  Parlor  use. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tll  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


This  firm  builds  orsunn  for  divine  wor 
sblp.  They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish 
and  embody  all  hnprovements  of  practi¬ 
cal  value. 

Send  for  spe.rificatioHH  and  prieen,  and  list  of  over 
eight  hundred  organs  built  by  this  firm. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN, 

Is  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  A  splendid  collection  of  new  and 
original  Sahbath-Sebool  songs  by  Its  wide  and  favorably  known 
editor,  enriched  with  a  fine  list  of  contributions  bv  other  prom¬ 
inent  composers.  Examine  Highest  Praise  If  you  desire  a 
new  book.  KIO  per  100;  by  Mall,  3Sc.  each. 

THE  BIQLOW  &  HAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St.,  New  York.  SIS  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 

The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  interest  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
180  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Mnsical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  wo’-k. 
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I  You  desire  to  be  Stylish  | 


^  Interline  the  Vuffed 
£  Sleeves  and  Skirts  of 
^  your  Spring  and  Summer 
”  Costumes  with 


in  three 
wclfhts 


f^FE 

I  Chamois  I 

realtfed.  % 

Puffed  Sleeves  and  Skirts  will  not  £ 
lose  their  shape  if  lined  with  Fibre  ^ 
Cbamols — unaffected  by  dampness- 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

Ltaing  Conntcr- Leading  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


CARPETINGS. 

Great  Reductions  in  Every  Department. 

Our  Royal  Wiltons  and  Wilton  Velvets,” 

we  think,  ore  the  best  wearing  Carpets  made. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THEM  ! 

NEW  WEAVE  INGRAINS. 

Bqnal  in  effect  to  a  Brussels,  at  49c.  the  yard. 

HATTINGS. 

“  WE  BEAT  THE  WORLD  !” 

Hundreds  of  patterns  to  select  from  !  Some  as  low  as 
$3,00  PER  ROLL  of  forty  yards. 

Fine  Fancy  Chinese  and  Japanese  Seamless  from  to.  Cot 
ton  and  trout  line  warps  from  $8. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 


KITCHEN  FURNISHING 

COOKING  l-^KNSILS,  MOULDS, 

clt:lbry,  crockery,  and  glass, 

REFRIGERATORS, 

house-cleaning  ARTICLES. 


130  and  132  West  42ud  Street. 


LADIES  !  ! 


•Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  so 
send  thin  '‘Ad”  and  1.5c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  ^Ib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums. 

_  etc  ,  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 

tjeud  for  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  great  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Spices. 


ARE  FACES  MASKS  OR  TELLTALES  t 

There  is  a  current  notion  that  to  every  prac¬ 
tised  and  searching  eye  the  characters  of  men 
are  written  unmistakably  upon  their  faces. 
In  the  May  number  of  Blackwood  the  grounds 
for  this  prevalent  belief  are  sifted  and  rejected. 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  for  some  time  a  student  of  the  subject, 
examines  the  internal  and  external  conditions 
which  tend  to  mould  facial  expression,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  interpret  char¬ 
acter  aright  by  the  general  effect  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance. 

According  to  Dr.  Robinson  fsays  The  New 
York2^,Sun),  facial  expression  tells  us  not  so 
much  what  a  man  is  as  what  he  tries  to  be, 
and,  as  he  tries  to  be  what  he  is  not,  we  find 
him  wearing  a  mask  which  conceals  his 
shortcomings,  though  to  a  keen  glance  it  may 
reveal  his  aims.  For  example,  a  compressed 
lip  is  supposed  to  indicate  strength  of  will, 
whereas  what  it  really  expresses  is  the  habits 
of  struggling  against  inclinations  and  tempta¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  therefore,  it  tells  rather  of 
weakness  than  of  strength.  By  way  of  con- 
hrming  this  paradox.  Dr.  Robinson  points  out 
that  the  leading  members  fo  the  medical  and 
legal  professions  do  not  display  the  facial 
symbols  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
the  rank  and  file.  So.  too,  the  sea  captain, 
whose  authority  is  seldom  questioned,  ex¬ 
hibits  no  sign  of  a  constant  endeavor  to  re¬ 
press  mutiny,  such  as  is  often  visible  in  the 
face  of  a  school  teacher  who  cannot  control 
his  boys.  Then,  again,  an  artist’s  face  grows 
into  the  expression  of  the  ideal  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring,  not  into  that  which  reflects 
his  own  predominant  qualities.  In  a  word,  if 
we  accept  this  theory,  we  must  hold  that  our 
countenances  are  not  telltales,  but  masks,  on 
which  the  habitual  attitude  of  our  character 
is  mirrored ;  but  the  babitutal  attitude  of  a 
character  is  an  index,  not  of  its  greatest 
strength,  but  sometimes  of  its  greatest  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  effect  of  external  circmstances  upon  the 
countenance  may  be  to  entirely  mislead  the 
observer.  Dr.  Robinson  maiivtains,  for  in¬ 
stance  that  the  faces  of  the  riveters  and  boil- 
ersmiths  in  a  ship  building  town,  mask  com 
pletely  their  true  character  by  expressing 
mainly  the  muscular  effort  of  the  brow  to  keep 
the  eye  closed  against  the  fragments  of  metal 
which  fly  about,  and  partly  the  slight  deaf¬ 
ness  which  gives  them  the  expression  of  try¬ 
ing  to  hear  what  they  cannot  easily  hear  by 
reason  of  the  surrounding  din.  The  horsy 
look  acquired  by  men  who  are  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  horses,  represents  mainly 
the  predominance  of  the  physical  effort  needed 
to  control  the  animal,  and  throws  no  light  on 
the  underlying  mental  and  moral  qualities. 
The  true  actor’s  face  is  pronounced  almost 
necessarily  a  mask,  since  it  takes  on  the  form 
of  so  many  different  emotions  in  turn  that 
they  counteract  each  other  and  leave  a  kind 
of  neutral  expression.  An  actor’s  countenance 
becomes  the  playground,  so  to  speak,  of  so 
many  attitudes  of  mind  that  no  record  of  hie 
individual  preferences  can  be  engraved  on  it. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Robinson 
makes  out  his  case  up  to  a  certain  point.  He 
undoubtedly  shows  that  in  many  instances 
physical  and  moral  causes  conspire  to  prevent 
the  tace  from  betraying  the  true  mind.  The 
fact  is  nevertheless  indisputable,  that  men 
whose  business  imposes  on  them  the  necessity 
of  an  unerring  choice  of  agents,  generals, 
naval  commanders,  politicians,  do,  in  propor 
tion  to  their  professional  success,  read  charac¬ 
ter  instantly  and  correctly  on  an  inspection  of 
the  face.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  to  the  great 
portrait  maker  the  possession  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  vision  which  Tennyson  has  ascribed  to 
it : 

“  As  when  a  painter,  porina  on  a  face, 

Divinelr,  through  all  hindrarce,  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  the  face. 

The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life. 

Lives  for  bis  chillren,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest.” 


Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings 

Insure  the  skirt  edges  against 


A  set  of  the  “S.  H.  A  M."  miniature  figures  showing 
the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  mailed  for  JOc.  in  stamps 
The  5.  H.  A  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y. 

"S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stavs  are  the  Best. 


“CARTWRIGHT  &  WARNER’S” 
CELEBRATED 

Summer  Underwear, 

for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children. 

HOSIERY. 

Lisle  Thread,  Balhriggan,  anti  Silk  Hose 
and  Half  Hose. 

GLOVES. 

**I)enCs,”  *‘Fownefs,'*  “Courroisier’s.’' 

STEAMER  RUGS. 

Sduxukvau  1 ^ 

NEW  YORK. 


Liebig 

Company’s 


THE 

BEST 


Is  the  most  Economical,  Don’t  boy 
inferior  and  imitation  sorts;  nor 
liquid  extracts,  which  are  mostly 
water  and  salt,  ask  for  Liebig 
Company’s 

Extract 

WORLD-KNOWN  /•  « 

of  Beef 


Modem  ideas  of  healthful  dress  are  perfected  in  this  Ciorset  Waist.  For  sale  by  all  leading  retailere. 
Children’s,  eSc.  to  75c.  Mlsees’,  50o.  to  Sl.OO.  Ladles’,  Sl.OO  to  S2.00. 


Mothers,  Misses  and  Children. 


s. . 
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HOT  WEATHER  IS  COMING 


De  Potter’s  First-Class  Tours. 

‘iinnnr  Select  parties  leave  Jane  22d  and  June  26th 

October  19th,  1886,— 


particular.  For  healthfulness  and  the  very 
best  of  all  the  elements  one  expects  to  find  in 
a  seaside  resort,  there  is  no  other  point  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  more  promising  than  Cape  May. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  Long  Branch  and 
the  prestige  it  has  won  through  years  of  rec 
ognition  as  the  resort  most  favored  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  wealth  and  fashion,  as  well  as 
ita  proximity  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  to  the  lesser  cities  of  New  Jersey, 
have  placed  this  popular  resort  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  watering  places.  To  the 
south  Elberon,  Deal  Beach,  Belmar,  and  As- 
bury  Park ;  to  the  north.  North  Long  Branch, 
Monmouth  Beach,  Sea  Bright,  and  the  Nave- 
sink  Highlands,  with  a  pretty  chain  of  villas 
connecting  them,  form  a  succession  of  delight¬ 
ful  resorts  unsurpassed  in  attractiveness  in  the 
country. 

Saratoga  is,  pitr  c.i'cellence,  the  inland  water¬ 
ing-place  of  America.  It  is  the  world  of 
wealth  and  fashion  in  miniature.  Millionaires 
of  every  degree,  bankers,  politicians,  states 
men,  and  sporting  men,  grand  dames  of  soci¬ 
ety,  with  their  daughters  anil  nieces,  and  the 
glided  youth  of  the  land,  gather  in  the  palatial 
hotels  and  princely  villas  in  pursuit  of  that 
pleasure  which  leisure  and  wealth  incline  them 
to  seek.  Grand  boulevards  and  wide  avenues 
are  adorned  with  handsome  buildings ;  fiowers 
bloom  and  fountains  splash,  as  gaily-dressed 
men  and  women  promenade  or  roll  by  in 
sumptuous  equipages.  The  days  are  given  up 
to  ease,  and  the  nights  to  mirth  and  pleasure. 

Excursion  tickets  are  good  from  June  1st  to 
September  30th.  Send  to  Samuel  Carpenter, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  City,  for 
information  and  Book  of  Summer  Excursion 
Routes. 


And  thousands  will  soon  be  sighing  like 
Cowther  “for  a  Lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade”  or  like 
Byron  longing  to  say  “Roll  on  thou  deep  and 
dark  blue  ooean.  Roll.” 

Which  shall  it  be,  and  who  shall  decide 
where  to  go? 

Fortunately  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  have 
just  issued  an  Illustrated  Discriptive  Book  of 
210  pages  of  “Summer  Excursion  Routes”  em- 
belished  with  maps  of  Ocean  and  Mountain 
lines  of  travel. 

These  give  full  information  how  to  reach 
the  world  wide  famous  Adirondack  region 
which  is  within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  the  East¬ 
ern  cities. 

The  great  North  Woods  are  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  State,  between 
Lake  George  and  Champlain  on  the  East,  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  and  the  Mohawk 
River  on  the  South.  Five  ranges  of  mountains 
traverse  this  vast  plateau,  which  is  itself  of  a 
general  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  These  mountains  are  as  wild  as 
the  variest  wilderness  and  the  scenery  of  the 
region  is  wild,  picturesque,  and  romantic,  and 
has  no  parallel  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  handsomely  planned  ocean 
resorts  in  the  East  is  Asbury  Park,  the  width 
of  its  streets  and  their  arrangement  being 
unrivaled.  The  ocean  bathing  at  Asbury  Park 
is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  beach  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  among  the  best  in  New  Jersey. 

Atlantic  City  is  a  most  attractive  all-round 
sea  side  resort,  and  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sea  side  communities  in  the  world.  The 
location  is  superb,  both  from  a  health  stand¬ 
point  and  for  its  accesibility  to  the  principal 
Eastern  cities.  Surrounded  completely  by  salt 
water  and  dry  sand,  the  health  inspiring  qual¬ 
ities  are  obviously  of  a  substantial  character. 
The  Gulf  Stream,  sweeping  along  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  makes  a  mighty  bend  in  the 
direction  of  Atlantic  City,  tempering  the  ener¬ 
vating  heat  of  the  summer  months. 

Asheville  is  in  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  Alleghenies  on  the 
west,  lies  this  beautiful  valley  of  the  French 
Broad. 

It  is  a  land  of  incomparable  climate  and  pic 
turesque  scenery,  whose  praises  have  been 
sung  by  poets,  and  whose  beauties  of  stream, 
valley,  and  mountain  heights  have  furnished 
subject  and  inspiration  to  the  sketcher’s  hand. 
The  city  of  twelve  thousand  people  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  twenty-three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  popular  mountain  resorts  is 
Betblehem,  N.  H.  Ten  thousand  people  an¬ 
nually  spend  a  week  or  longer  here,  and  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  transient  guests  pat¬ 
ronize  her  summer  hotels  and  homes,  which 
for  two  miles  are  strung  along  the  broad  and 
smooth  country  road  described  by  one  writer, 
as 

“  Ooly  a  little  yillage  street 
LyinK  along  a  mountain  side." 

Bethlehem  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  highest  village  east  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

Nature  has  thus  lavished  her  riches  on  Cape 
May  with  a  prodigal  hand.  Its  beach  is  peer 
less,  and  the  surf  which  rolls  in  over  the  hard 
and  sloping  sand,  affords  the  most  delightful 
as  well  as  the  safest  sea-bathing  to  be  found 
in  the  world. 

The  summer  temperature  of  Cape  May  claims 
notice  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks. 
The  sea  breezes  are  ever  fresh  and  active,  and 
the  bracing  saltiness  of  the  air  ever  invigora¬ 
ting.  It  is  a  model  home  by  the  sea  in  every 


H  1 1 K I  l|vN  tor  Central  Europe. 

■■VIIUI  k  Limited  party  leayes  tor  a  fine  PnilU 
tour  through  Central  and  Sonthem  France,  and  ul  Mllli 
January,  1896.— Eighth  Grand  Excursion  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the 

fafa|Ma|M  All  travel  first-class.  Superior  arrange- 
limLItl  I  meuts  and  escort,  l^rogrammes  sent  free 
IJIlirill  I  on  application. 

A.  Dk  POTTEK.  1122  Broadway.  New  York 


The  Only 

“  Dustless  Path  ” 

Across  the  Continent 


At  Buffalo  take  the  floating  palaces  of 
the  Northern  S.S.  Company  through  the 
great  lakes  to  Duluth. 

Thence,  or  from  St.  Paul  or  Minneap¬ 
olis,  westward  over  the  only  trans-con¬ 
tinental  route  that  is  ballasted  with 
rock, — the 

Great  Northern 
Railway. 

A  panoramic  revelation  of  our  many- 
sided  northwest  Empire — its  illimitable 
wheat-fields  and  cattle  ranges — haunts 
where  big  game  yet  abounds — and  pene¬ 
trating,  with  wonderful  engineering  skill, 
a  land  of  lovely  lakes  and  snow-capped 
mountains  and  mighty  glaciers,  yet  un¬ 
known  to  “thousands  in  the  east.” 

Reaching  finally  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  connecting  with 
steamships  for  Alaska,  or  Hawaii,  and 
Japan. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  in 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation.  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temperature,  Inexpensive.  Reached  direct  via  the  fine  pas¬ 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  &  PLANT  S.S. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  night  at  sea.” 
Get  an  invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  yon  up. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va¬ 
rious  pans  of  the  tro Vinces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Passanger  Agent, 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Lewis  wharf),  Boston,  Mass. 


SHORT  JOURNEYS 

ON  A  LONG  ROAD 


la  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely  illustrated  book 
containing  over  one  hundred  pages  of  charmingly  writ¬ 
ten  description  of  summer  resorts  in  the  country  north 
and  west  of  Chicago.  The  rendiug  matter  is  new,  the 
illostrations  are  new,  and  the  information  therein  will 
be  new  to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  “Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road”  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  who  will  enclose  ten  cents  (to  pay 
postage)  to  Obo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Chicago,  Milwankee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Chicago,  111. 


Write  to  A.  C.  Habvet,  General  Excursion  Agent,  211 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  F.  1.  Whitney,  G.  P 
&  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Information. 


FOR  TRAVELERS  i  TOURISTS 

European  Outfitters. 

Elegant  Steamer  Trunks,  Satchels,  Rugs 
and  every  other  article  requisite  in  the  foreign 
traveler’s  outfit. 

A  REGULATION  STEAMER  CHAIR 

delivered  on  board  the  steamer  without  cost 
to  every  purchaser  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
$10.00. 

TRUNKS  and  TRAVELING  BAGS 

of  all  varieties  suited  to  American  Tourists. 
Elegant  dress  Suit  cases  for  $5.00.  Call  and 
examine  our  stock. 

THE  SAMPLE  TRUNK  C0„ 

I  Cortland  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trunks,  Bags,  Bugs,  steamer  Chairs,  Shawl  Straps, 
ac.,  for  Continental  and  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Making  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk, 

Cattnach’s  “OWN  MAKE”  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


I  Fourteen  Thousand  Feet-^  i 

vi  Above  the  Sea  is  a  long  way  up  in  ^ 

I "  SKETCHES  OP  WONDERLAND  ”  t 

MT.  RAINIER.  14.444  FEET  HIGH.  Jl; 

^  Send  SIX  CENTS  in  Stamps  for  ^ 

Ik  CHAS. 
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OP  INTEREST  TO  TOURISTS. 

Now’  that  the  outing  season  has  fairly  opened, 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  exceptional 
opportunities  aiforded  by  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  to  persons  desiring  to  choose 
an  abiding  place  for  the  summer.  This  rail¬ 
road  reaches  in  the  most  direct  way  the  famous 
New  Jersey  seashore  resorts  located  between 
Atlantic  Highlands 
and  Point  Pleasant, 
among  them  being 
Seabright,  Long 
Branch,  Asbuiy 
Park,  and  Ocean 
Grove.  All  these 
resorts  are  reached 
by  the  All  Itail 
Route  from  station 
foot  of  Liberty  St. , 

New  York,  and  by 
the  palatial  steam¬ 
ers,  Monmouth. 

Sandy  Hook,  and 
St.  John’s,  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  Route 
from  Pier  3,  North 
River,  in  connec 
tion  with  the  New 
Jersey  Southern 
Division  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  Highlands.  The 
suburban  district 
between  Jersey 
City  and  Somer¬ 
ville  takes  in  towns  soix).man' 

that  are  among  the  n:ost  beautiful  in  New 
Jersey,  all  of  which  have  accommodations  for 
strangers.  Between  Somerville  and  Phillips- 
burg  lies  a  region  rich  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  hills,  valleys, 
rivers,  and  streams.  On  the  High  Bridge 
Branch  are  included  Schooley’s  Mountain, 
Budd’s  Lake,  and  Lake  Hopatcong.  the  latter 
the  largest  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  picturesque 
a  sheet  of  water  as  ever  reflected  the  sky ; 


fully  provided  with  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
boats,  and  teeming  with  fish.  All  this  is  in ' 
New  Jersey.  Crossing  the  Delaware  River  at 
Phillipsburg,  we  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  crooked  Lehigh  River  for  miles 
and  miles,  scarcely  losing  sight  of  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  road  passes  through  the  bustling 
cities  of  Easton,  Bethlehem,  Allentown,  and 
Catasauqua,  runs 
along  at  the  base 
of  mountains,  and 
then  reaches  Mauch 
Chunk,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of 
all  the  places  moul- 
den  by  the  hand  of 
nature  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  man.  It 
is  here  that  the 
S  w i tch-G  r a vi ty 
Railroad  is  located, 
one  of  the  most — if 
not  the  most — in 
teresting  of  all  the 
railroads  in  this 
country.  One  mile 
beyond  Mauch 
Chunk  is  Glen 
Onoko,  the  favorite 
excursion  resort. 
Another  wonder  in 
nature  is  Soloman’s 
Gap,  a  natural  gate- 
®  way  in  the  moun¬ 

tains,  with  historical  associations.  Then  we 
pass  the  busy  city  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  are  at  Scranton,  the  busiest  and  rich¬ 
est  city  along  this  railroad.  All  this  is  exclusive 
of  the  vast  coal  region  in  which  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  a  leading  operator. 
A  book  describing  the  entire  system,  with 
illustrations,  can  be  had  free  by  sending  seven 
cents  in  stamps  to  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Gen.  Pass. 
Agent.  143  Liberty  street,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOREIGN. 

Bible  Portions  for  Circulation  in  China. 
— Missionaries  in  China  have  long  been  urg¬ 
ing  the  Bible  societies  to  print  a  Bible  for 
circulation  in  China,  with  short  explanatory 
notes.  They  contend  that  much  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  quite  unintelligible  to  the  Chinaman  if 
issued  without  note  or  comment.  Mr.  Hudson 
Taylor  thinks  it  is  “sometimes  even  hurtful" 
to  circulate  amongst  the  heathen  portions  of 
the  Bible  in  Chinese  without  any  explanation 
of  the  multitude  of  words  which  to  them  con¬ 
vey  no  meaning  The  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland  recently  published  an  edition  of 
St.  Mark’s  Go8i>el  with  notes,  which  is  now 
being  sold  in  China  (price  half  a  cent).  The 
annotations  are  made  with  great  caution  and 
skill.  They  are  printed  in  smaller  characters 
in  the  body  of  the  text  (in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  classics  are  annotated. 
Two  or  three  of  the  notes  which  stand  first 
may  be  cited  to  show  how  useful  they  are 
sure  to  be:  “Mark's  Gospel :  Mark,  the  name 
of  the  writer  of  this  book.  The  Book  is  called 
Gospel  (literally:  ‘Happiness-sound’)  because 
it  contains  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  ” 
“Chapter  i.  1. — Shanti  (God)  :  The  Great 
Spirit,  who  is  Creator  and  Preserver  of  heaven 
and  earth,  of  all  men  and  all  things.  ‘Son  of 
God’  means  the  Lord  Jesus.  ‘Jesus’ :  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  ‘Christ’ : 
a  foreign  word,  meaning,  anointed  to  bear 
office.’  ‘Gospel’:  The  Books  about  Jesus  are 
called  Gospels  because  they  tell  of  the  heavenly 
love  of  God  made  known  in  Christ  Jesus,  “i. 
2.— Prophets:  Men  of  old  to  whom  God  made 
known  His  will  that  they  should  proclaim:  it 
to  others.  ‘I  (will  send),’  namely,  God.  ‘My 
(face),’  i.  e.,  of  Josus.  ‘Messenger’  means 
John  (see  verse  4).’’ 

How  THE  Days  Follow  Each  Other.  — The 
maritime  powers  of  the  world  have  agreed  to 
make  London  the  time  center,  and  the  130th 
degree  of  longitude  from  London  (or  Green¬ 
wich)  is  the  point  where  the  day  changes. 
This  meridian,  therefore,  leads  the  day.  Its 
passage,  under  the  130th,  or  midnight,  celes¬ 
tial  meridian  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day  for  the  earth  :  hence  to-day  becomes  to¬ 
morrow.  We  have  a  new  date  for  the  month 
and  a  new  day  for  the  week  in  transition.  It 
is  here,  then,  that  Sabbath  was  born  just  west 
of  Honolulu,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  day 
travels  westward,  therefore  this  new-born  day 
does  not  visit  Honolulu  until  it  has  made  a 
circuit  of  the  globe.  Honolulu  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  are  only  about  thirty  degrees  apart  in 
longitude,  but  they  are  a  whole  day  apart  as 
regards  any  particular  day,  because  the  point 
at  which  the  day  changes  lies  between  them. 
Sabbath  was  born  on  the  13Uth  meridian,  and 
is  a  long  way  off  from  Honolulu.  It  is  morn¬ 
ing  there,  too,  but  it  is  Saturday  morning, 
while  in  New  Zealand  it  is  not  yet  day,  but 
the  Sabbath  dawn  is  breaking.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  if  it  is  Friday  (near  midnight)  at 
Honolulu  to  the  east  of  the  line,  and  Sabbath 
(near  1  A.  M)  to  the  west  of  it,  a  ship  which 
sails  from  Honolulu  to  New  Zealand,  or  from 
east  to  west,  must  sail  out  of  Friday  into  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  gains  a  day,  and,  vice  versa,  a  ship 
which  sails  from  New  Zealand,  where  Sabbath 
has  begun,  to  Honolulu,  where  FYiday  has  just 
ended  and  Saturday  begun,  or,  from  west  to 
east,  must  lose  a  day. 


SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

To  those  who  anticipate  a  trip  to  Bo.ston, 
Providence,  or  any  part  in  New  England,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  opening  of  the  Providence  Line 
will  he  hailed  with  delight.  This  popular  route  of 
the  Providence  and  Stonington  Steamship  Co.  has 
always  been  the  favorite  way  of  travel  to  those 
people  who  look  upon  travel  as  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  bore.  The  steamers  “Connecticut”  and 
“Massachusetts”  are  among  the  handsomest  on  the 
Sound,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  main  deck  din¬ 
ing-room,  where  passengers  may,  while  enjoying 
the  cooling  breeze  ot  the  Sound,  have  the  benefit  of 
a  first-class  cuisine.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this 
line  is  the  cafe  arrangement  where,  after  the  dinner 
is  over,  a  regular  club  service  is  in  effect,  such  ser¬ 
vice  as  only  the  Providence  Line  can  give,  and  of 
this  service  we  must  speak  particularly,  for  the 
management  makes  it  an  imperative  rule  that  its 
employees  observe  the  greatest  politeness,  and  the 
courtesies  of  the  company’s  captains  and  officers  is 
proverbial.  These  little  courtesies,  generally  de¬ 
nied  the  travelling  public,  and  which  are  strongly 
shown  on  this  line,  to  our  mind,  are  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  of  its  success  and  popularity.  Steam¬ 
ers  leave  New  Pier  86,  North  River,  at  5.30  P.M. 


Important  Notice! 


The  Manager  of  the 

PEOPLES  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

Has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  N.  ¥.  C.  A  H.  R. 
and  West  Shore  roads,  whereby  passengers  holding 
tickets  from  the  West  for  New  York  and  points  South 
can  have  choice  of  routes  from  Albany.  Conductors  on 
trains  will  exchange  their  tickets  for  tickets  good  over 
Peoples  Line  Steamers. 

All  passengers  from  the  South  holding  railroad  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  West  can  have  their  choice  of  routes  from 
New  York.  Their  tickers  can  be  exchanged  at  Peoples 
Line  office,  on  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Can.d  Street,  for  a 
ticket  via  steamer  to  Albany. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  wonlo  like  the  paper  sent. 


Statues  of  the  Average  Man”  and  of  the 
“average  woman."  modelled  after  measure¬ 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Sargent,  Physical  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Harvard,  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
Boston  lately,  says  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  The  average  man  was 
modelled  from  10,000  measurements  of  young 
men  from  sixteen  to  twenty  six  years  of  age. 
The  statue  made  by  Mr.  Kitson,  the  sculptor, 
is  unidealized  and  made  entirely  from  meas¬ 
urements.  While  it  shows  the  immaturity  of 
years,  the  general  development  is  excellent  and 
the  estimate  of  those  who  have  seen  it  is  most 
favorable.  The  statue  of  the  “average  woman” 
is  the  result  of  5,000  measurements  taken  from 
girls  who  were  of  a  lower  physical  type  than 
the  boys,  because  that  is  the  status  of  almost 
all  girls.  Dr.  Sargent  pronounces  it  the  figure 
of  a  woman  who  is  “50  per  cent,  removed  from 
a  perfect  type.”  There  is  an  oval  fullness 
about  the  chest  which  is  not  seen  in  any 
female  figure  in  art.  The  back  is  hollow,  like 
the  back  of  most  American  women,  and  the 
waist  is  so  very  weak  that  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  easily  break  off.  Some  one  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  copy  of  this  statue  should  be 
placed  in  every  girls’  school  in  this  country, 
where  it  would  be  indeed  an  object-lesson. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  WOMEN  HOME  MIS-  j 
SIONARIES. 

When  it  was  iliscovered  that  in  foreign  lands 
women  only  could  reach  certain  classes  with 
the  Gospel,  the  Presbyterian  Church  commis¬ 
sioned  women  to  do  this  work.  Tt  has  long 
been  apparent  that  certain  forms  of  Christian 
work  in  connection  with  the  homes  of  our 
own  people  could  only  be  successfully  done  by 
women.  Many  Presbyterian  women  having 
seen  the  need  and  heard  the  call,  have  given 
their  lives  to  this  work  under  the  auspices  of 
individual  churches,  undenominational  soci¬ 
eties,  or  independently,  while  hundreds  more 
are  waiting  and  wishing  to  serve  Christ  and 
our  Church  along  this  line.  To  employ  this 
eager,  consecrated  host  is  the  plainest  com¬ 
mon  sense,  while  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  women 
and  children  in  these  wretched  homes  is  the 
first  impulse  of  humanity,  and  should  be  the 
first  business  of  the  Church. 

In  the  mountains  of  our  Southland  thousands 
of  our  sisters  are  shrouded  in  hopelessness 
with  all  that  that  means  in  hygiene  and  mor¬ 
als,  while  the  moaning  wind  down  the  narrow 
valleys  and  over  the  wooded  mountains  bears 
their  piteous  wail,  now  low  and  faint,  now 
loud  and  almost  fierce,  How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long ! 

Inasmuch  as  the  107th  General  Assembly  has 
authorized  the  doing  of  this  work  by  women, 
shall  a  thousand  oices  of  favored  sisters  send 
ringing  up  every  hollow  and  into  every  cabin 
door  the  cheery  response.  Not  long,  my  sister, 
not  long!  And  speedily  may  the  watchmen 
with  sweeping  eye  be  impelled  from  every 
quarter  to  exclaim,  *How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ;  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God 
reigneth.”  Truly  the  women  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  looking  through  this  opened  door 
should  extol  God  for  this  mercy  to  Zion,  for 
surely  the  time  to  favor  her,  yea,  the  set  time, 
has  come. 

The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  53  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  have  this  new  trust  thrust 
upon  them.  May  the  same  Lord  thrust  money 
into  their  treasury  and  laborers  into  the  field ! 

The  Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Sistersville,  W. 
Va.  have  pledged  $50  towards  the  support  of 
the  first  woman  commissioned  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  simply  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  homes  of  our  own  land.  And  this 
is  preeminently  young  women’s  work  for  young 
women.  For  our  young  women  we  need  but 
whisper.  List  to  the  call,  behold  the  opened 
door ! 


A  SCHOOL  SEVENTV-FIVE  TEAR.S  OLD. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Chapin  Collegi¬ 
ate  School  for  the  jear  ’94-’95  were  held  on 
Friday  morning,  June  7th,  at  the  school 
house,  721  Madison  Avenue.  More  than  usual 
interest  was  attached  to  the  occasion  from  the 
fact  that  this  year  marks  the  three-quarter 
century  line  in  the  history  of  the  school,  it 
having  been  founded  in  1820  by  Mr.  William 
Forrest,  under  the  name  of  “The  Collegiate 
School."  During  the  seventy-five  years  of  its 
existence,  it  has  had  but  three  senior  princi¬ 
pals  ;  Mr.  Forrest.  1820  .52 ;  Dr.  Quackenbos, 
1852  67,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Chapin  since  1867. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exercises 
interesting.  Dr.  Chapin,  who  has  been  Prin¬ 
cipal  for  twenty  eight  years,  gave  a  brief  re¬ 
sume  of  tbe  history  of  the  school  and  of  the 
work  of  the  past  year.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.,  and 
Mr.  T.  C.  Mitchell. 

Certificates  of  Honor  were  given  to  meritori¬ 
ous  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  work  of  the  year. 
Those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes  were  E.  T.  Grandlienard,  M.  H. 
Oardozo,  Jr..  G.  C.  O.  Haas.  F.  W.  Wilcox, 
G.  S.  Hornblower,  R.  M.  Ridley.  M.  L.  Ham¬ 
lin,  W.  V.  Findley,  and  L.  W.  Stern.  Of  the 
four  graduates  this  year,  Harry  A.  Armitage 
and  'Ernest  A.  Cardozo  enter  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Edward  T.  Grandlienard  and  A.  S. 
Van  Orden,  Jr.,  the  University  of  New  York. 


Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Send  for  circular  to  .503  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  Citv.  N.  Y. 


Institatlons. 

The  sixtieth  Annual  Commencement  of 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn.,  occurs  June 
15-20.  1895.  On  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  Bac¬ 
calaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  tbe 
Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Baccalaureate  Address  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Warfield.  In  the  evening,  sermon  before 
the  Brainerd  Y'oung  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. 
On  Tuesday,  Alumni  Day,  will  take  place  the 
unveiling  of  the  Mural  'Tablet,  in  memory  of 
Prof.  Charles  Elliot,  D  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  ’40,  at 
11  A.  M. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  week  at 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis. .  are  to  be  as 
follows:  Sunday,  June  16th,  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  a 
missionary  address  by  S.  L.  Mershon  of 
Chicago.  Tuesday,  June  18th,  afternoon,  field 
day  exercises ;  evening,  alumni  banquet,  served 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Wednesday,  June  19th,  afternoon,  a  literary 
contest  by  the  Athena  and  Arena  Literary 
Societies ;  evening,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  Wallace,  D.  D..  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  Thursday,  June  20th, 
evening,  the  graduating  exercises  in  the  Silu¬ 
rian  Casino.  Friday.  June  21st,  an  excursion 
to  Waukesha  Beach  ina  the  new  electric  rail¬ 
way.  The  year  has  been  one  of  great  pros¬ 
perity,  the  number  of  graduates  (twenty-five) 
being  ten  more  than  in  any  previous  year,  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year  provided  for,  and 
the  debt,  in  part  at  least,  removed  Through 
the  financial  labors  of  President  W.  L.  Rankin, 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  needed  is  secured, 
and  he  hopes  to  bring  the  effort  to  complete 
success. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews  late  of  Jeffer.son  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  ‘‘A  wonderful 
remedy  which  gave  me  mo.st  gratifying  results  in 
the  worst  forms  of  dyspepsia.” 


JijCTlOOl  PlVCCtOVlT. 

New  York. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

Cettage  Seminary  for  girls. 

Pleases  those  who  value  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  A.M.,  I*rluclpal. 

l-VAHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

1  IdAVC  ripT  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
“'DU  10.  UlIVLO.and  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet.  39th  &  40th  Sts.  N.Y 

New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

Caroline  A.  Comstock,  President. 

Lyndon  HaU  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  Wells  Buck,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

J^SSINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Sing-8ing-on-tbe- 
Hudson.  Steam  heat  and  other  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  One  hour  from  New  York.  Prepares  for  College, 
advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Par¬ 
sons,  Musical  Director.  Mtb  year  begins  Sept.  18. 

Miss  C.  C.  FULLER,  Principal. 

t:>YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK.-For  partlcu 
kiV  lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

^CUERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  185.5. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  chanSr^Sm! 

distinct  irom  the  Reading  t’lrcle,  offers  the  regular  College 
currlcnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  lesdlng  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Executive  Secretary. 

New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

CertiOcatc  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

rfNHK  MISSES  ELY'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

•  85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 

tlfCI  I  Q  Pni  I  CGC  tor  the  higher  edneation  of  yoans 
ifCLLO  UULLhDb  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  on  reqnlrments  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Watkbs,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  T. 


New  Jersey. 


SUMMIT  ACABPMV  summit,  N.  j.  For  Boys.  Ten 
SUiniTllI  ALAUCmi,  resident  pupils.  Home  comforts 
and  reflnements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
session.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Nctlky.  New  Jbrskt. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 


CLOVEkSlOE 
Home  school  for 


girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  village,  QuieL  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  hoys  backward  In  their 
studies.  Only  four  boarding  pnplls.  Terms  $500.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Master. 


Pennsylvania. 


nrnuT?  enunni  for  young  ladies,  opens 

UbUnlL  dUllUUL  Sept.  EstabUshed  In  18.50. 
Twenty  minutes  from  Philaoelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals,  FbancmE.  Bbn 
NBTT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Beantlfnl  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  In  every  department. 

Hiss  K.  J.  DeVore,  President. 


THE  WAITON-WEIIESIEY  SCHOOl 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Olrls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
Ing  and  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Dents.  For  Ulus.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jambs  R.  danfortu. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  WOM^N. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Virginia. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tilfkcfon  HmII  Oay.  Boarding  and  College 
1  llCsLUn  1  Ically  Preparatory  School-  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tii.eston. 


North  Carolina. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Kstabllshcd,  179.1.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14,  1805. 
1783  MaJ.  R.  HINGHAM,  Supt.  188S 

Ohio. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  WO.MEN. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessary  for  September,  1895. 


Oxford.  Ohio. 

'TIyo.  \A/<ac4-4a|*n  A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY 

1  lie  TV  CSLei  II,  iroR  WOMEN. 

Leii.a  S.  McKee,  Ph.D..  President. 

Fortv-first  Year  Opens  September  11.  1895. 

Limit,  160  Students.  Full  College  Work. 

Terms,  8250  per  Year. 


Illinois. 


■\T’F.  CARROLL  (Carroll  Co..  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary, 
iTA  Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  superior  anility,  though  with  little 
moLev,  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  students  with 
wealth.  .Send  for  free  ‘  Oread"  and  get  particulars. 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  regXr'I^iCTMch™' 

Bulldlnes  new  with  every  wodem  Improvement  of  School- 
House,  Dormitories,  Dlnlnff  Hall.  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nurse.  Superior  playgrounds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4, 1HU5.  D.  W.  ABKitCROMBiE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


DDAfICnDn  APAnCIIY  higher  educa- 

DllAUrUnU  AuAUCMIi  tion  ot  yoan«  women, 
Bnildinga  uusurpaeaed  foroomfort  and  health.  Twenty- 
five  acres— twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olaeeioal  and  Mneralcourse  of  study ;  slsoj^eparatory 
and  optional,  year  commences  Sept.  11.  Apply  to 
Bum  IDA  0.  ALLEN,  ^ncipal,  Bradford,  Masa 


The  Leading  Consenalory  of  America^.^-^'^O 

Carl  Faelten, 


Founded  in  1863  by 
B.  Tourj6e< 


HE’ 


m, 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


Tie  Air  Bmsli  Mfi.  Co. 

Arc  doing  business  at  tbe  old  stand 
making  and  selling  tbe  best  Art  Tool 
in  use.  Applies  color  by  a  jet  of  air 
enabling  tbe  artist  to  do  the  tost  work 
cheap— rather  than  to  do  tbe  cheap 
work.  Bend  for  circulars,  free. 
Address.  AIR  BKU8H  MF6.  CO. 
125  N.  Main  St.,  Kockford,  III..  TJ.  S.  A 


June  IS,  1895. 
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financial. 


Ilftiiauciat 


The  5tate  of  the  Treasury. 

The  wisdom  of  some  provision  for  additional 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  has  been  gradually 
becoming  apparent,  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  overthrowing  the  income  tax. 
The  attempt  made  in  some  quarters,  however, 
to  represent  the  Treasury  as  again  in  desper¬ 
ate  straits,  and  Secretary  Carlisle’s  estimates 
as  widely  erroneous,  is  not  founded  upon  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  The  general 
Treasury  balance,  including  the  gold  reserve, 
is  over  $180,000,000,  and  would  be  about  $190,- 
000,000  if  the  payments  under  the  bond  con¬ 
tract  had  been  completed.  A  deficit  of  $3,000, 
000  per  month  for  two  years  and  a  half  would 
be  required  to  reduce  this  balance  to  the 
even  figures  of  the  gold  reserve,  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury  would  then  be  several  millions  better  off 
than  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  three 
years.  Secretary  Carlisle’s  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30th,  would 
have  been  accurate  almost  to  a  dollar  if  the 
amount  of  $30,000,000  of  receipts  estimated 
under  the  income  tax  had  not  been  lost  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  estimated  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $20,- 
000,000,  which  will  be  increased  to  $60,000,000 
by  the  loss  of  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax. 

The  Treasury  would  have  had  a  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditures,  even  without  the 
income  tax,  after  the  restoration  of  normal 
business  conditions,  but  for  the  remarkable 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This  has  made  a 
difference  in  the  collections  under  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent.,  which  will  equal 
about  $18,000,000.  It  is  by  no  means  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  receipts  will  not  equal  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  next  six  months,  in  spite  of 
the  losses  on  sugar  and  the  income  tax.  The 
difference  on  either  side  of  the  account  seems 
likely  to  be  very  slight  when  business  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  normal  volume.  This  has  evidently 
not  occurred  in  the  case  of  imported  goods, 
because  the  importing  trade  has  been  able  to 
respond  less  promptly  than  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  improvement  in  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  situation.  The  autumn  will  probably 
show  a  larger  range  of  importations  than  at 
present,  and  larger  receipts  from  customs.  It 
has  been,  moreover,  the  experience  of  every 
tariff  law  that  the  expansion  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  has  increased  its  revenue-producing  power 
within  a  few  years  after  its  enactment  much 
beyond  the  estimates  originally  made,  and  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  law  now  in 
force. — United  States  Investor. 


J.  MORGENSTERN,  “ 

(Resideut  of  Buffalo  44  years) 

52  NIAGARA  STREET. 

BUFFALO 

KT.  -sr. 

DBALBR  AND  BROKBR  IN 

Buffalo  Business,  Residence  and  Vacant 

PROPERTY. 

North  Main  Street.  Depew  and  Niagara 
Falls  Acreage  FOR  INVESTMENTS. 
None  Better. 

Correspondence  invited  aud  pn  mptlv  attended  to. 


*  '  HIGH  CITY,  COUNT_Y 

j  \  GRADE  AND  STATE 

p;  BONDS, 

^  PAYINtJ  A  HUiH  BATE  OF  INTEBEST. 

y..  'We  make  a  specialty  of  Hleh  Class  Securities 

(  suitable  for  permanent  bivestment. 

I  t:orre8pondence  solicited. 

Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  .  Bankers, 
lO  WALI.  .ST.,  New  York, 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  YKAKB’  BXPBRIRNCC. 
Send  for  deecriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orricis ; 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BnUlttBdg.,PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
e 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NBtV  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCx'BD  BY  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Plilla.,  and  Baltimore  stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  tirst-class  Invest-  I  ii  vOttf'ltlAlTlt 
ment  Securities  Mr  customers.  We  ro- XII  T  CoHIlCIH 
celve  acrauats  of  Banks.  Banknis’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fn-  OApilf'l't'lpQ 
voraele  terms,  and  make  collection  of  CJvY'Ill  ll/lco. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  til  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 

U1  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  parts  of  tho  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  *  CO..  LONDON, 


We  oiler  6  per  cent  securities  drawing 
semi-annual  Interest.  They  have  stood  tbe 
teat  of  many  years  and  never  been  a  single 
day  delinquent.  Sums  smallaa  81(10  received. 


A  letter  orM  ft  a  k|  IMiVpBusInesa  es- 
postal  cardie  w#  R|  I  I  tabllshed  In 
request  IngR  A  IV  P  I  18*4.  Paid  up 
partlouIarsU/Q  I M Li  I  Capital  of 

and  BtatiDg.^aBa^B^MHBP'Co.,  8268,600. 
how  much  money  you  would  like  to  In¬ 
vest  will  have  prompt  attention.  Address 
D.  S.  B.  Johnston  Land  Mortgage  Company, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mention  this  paper. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


,  LETTERS  I88UBD  808 

G8NKRAL  T8AVBLBR8g 

BANKING  OP  AVAILABLB  IN 

BusiNBBS  all  partb  08 

T8AN»ACTBOe  WKCL^I  I  •  THB  WORLD. 


GBNKRAL 

BANKING 

BUSINEBS 


Are  You  Saving 
Money  ? 

jl|  If  you  are,  well  and 
^  *  good.  But,  it  is  equally 
.  ^  important  to  make  your 
m  J  savings  earn  their  ut- 
^  ^  most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints. 
Sent  free. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  &  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmstea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
flvo  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  tbe  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
will  And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

•lohn  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Oeorge  Bllas,  Ylce>Pres. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea 
Henry  Im  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Liouls  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

IK  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  "Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 

WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.GI8S0N,  45  Milk  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E 

KHv.’  8,  City  and  Countv  Warrants  For  inforamtion  and 
I eferences.  address  E.  F.  MUSOV,  F.verett,  Washington. 


All  you  have  guensed 
about  life  Insurance 
may  he  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  “Htnv  and 
We  pay  post¬ 
age. 


S.VHUKL  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jamk», 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Rarbbn  Rhoades, 
A;ison  Phelps  Stokes, 
Oborob  Bliss, 

WlIXIAM  Libbey. 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Ed'wakd  Cooper. 

W,  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

John  J.  Phelps, 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

OUSTAV  H.  SeBWAB. 

Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Orokoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stilijian. 

John  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


I  WILL 

MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 

fir  a  abort  time,  both  income  andsTOCulation.  Myprop- 
ositiouH  olTer  perfect  secuiiiy  and  will  interest  those 
VI bu  have  money  to  invest  at  this  time.  I  am  on  tbe 
ground  with  large  experience  and  acquaintance,  both 
necessary  adjuncis  to  very  liberal  success,  information 
tor  tbe  askiag.  Correspiindeuce  solicited. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortsaife  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  •/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente, 


No  to  East  leth  Street 


New  York. 


2d  donr  west  from  Union  Square. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Jxine  13,  189o. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


UENKY  M.  FIELD.  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  ELLIOT.  PabllHher. 


Terms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  i>aid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  doUars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  uiore,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advertising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Subscribers  who  change  tbeir  addres.«  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  mo^ey  or¬ 
der,  pobt-ortice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

:0  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entere^l  eU  the  Fost-o/Bcc  at  AVwi  York  os  second-class 
Miail  matter. 


SOTICES. 

PRESBl  TERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meetitg  in  the  Second  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Mon- 
■  ay,  June  i7,  at  3.30  p.m.  Samuel  Paurt.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  €,f  Westchester  will  hold  its  Intermediate 
meeting  in  the  Mission  House,  S3  Fifth  Ave  .  N.  Y.,  Tues¬ 
day  June  18,  at  10  A  M.  W.  J.  CuMMiNG,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet  in  Amwell 
Second  Church,  Mt.  Airy.  Tuesday.  June  35,  at  10.30  a..m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  in  South 
St.  Cnureh,  Morristown,  Tuesday.  June  18.  at  0.30  a.m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 


SYNOB  OF  ILLINOIS.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 

By  request  uf  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Synod,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  place  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  to  be  held 
Oct.  15TT.  1895,  is  changed  from  Champaign,  111.,  to 
Peoria,  1:1,  in  order  that  tbis  meeting  may  be  closelv 
connected  w  ith  the  S>  nodical  Missionary  Congress  whicu 
is  to  convene  immediately  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Synod.  I  he  Cougiess  will  be  held  in  the  large  Taber¬ 
nacle  building,  in  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York.  Other  representative  ministers  and 
laymen  from  different  parts  of  tue  Church  will  deliver 
addresses  on  missiorarv  subjects.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  through  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Special  railroad  rates  and  trains  will  be 
secured  for  the  occasion.  D.  I.  Johnson, 

Stated  Cl<  rk  of  the  Synod. 


The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in 
Lenox  Hall,  53  Fifth  Ave,  Tuesday,  .Tune  18,  at  10.30  a.m. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  Base  Ball 
League  opened  the  games  of  the  season  on  Saturday. 
June  1,  at  Van  Cortland  Park,  with  two  match  games 
played  by  four  nines.  Notwithstanding  the  heat  the 
young  men  played  with  great  enthusiasm.  There  will 
be  two  games  every  Saturday.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  nine  which  has  the  best  score  will  receive  a  hand¬ 
some  pennant. 


The  Liberty  Bicycle  bas  achieved  a  popularity  among 
wheelmen  that  is  perfectly  marvellous.  Ttie  superior 
character  of  the  msterial  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
wheel  and  the  ease  of  motion  has  enthused  wheelmen 
everywhere.  To  own  a  Liberty  is  considered  by  both 
gentlemen  and  lady  riders  the  ultima  thule  of  bicycling. 
See  advertisement. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  remunerative  investment  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  There  is  no  place  in  tne  United  States  wbieh 
has  in  prospeot  such  assnreii  prosperity.  Its  population 
of  400, (XIO  will  be  very  largely  increased  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  electric  power  from  Niagara  Fa  Is.  Iti8av*-ry 
opportune  time  to  make  investments  in  real  estate  in  this 
growing  city.  See  advertisement. 


The  Western  College  and  Seminary  opens  Its  forty-first 
year  in  September  next.  This  well  known  institution  is 
now  engaged  in  full  college  work,  while  continuing  the 
former  Seminary  courses  It  is  picturesquely  located  at 
Oxford,  in  one  of  the  most  beantifal  and  healthfol  re¬ 
gions  of  Ohio.  It  offer'*  superior  advantages  on  very  fav¬ 
orable  terms,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  our  read¬ 
ers  to  its  advertisement  in  another  colnmn. 


A  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  enables  the  writer  to  assert  that  no  American 
city  bas  a  more  delightful  summer  climate  nr  a  greater 
wealth  of  foliage  in  its  putilic  parks  and  squares.  Its 
homes  are  most  attractive  and  palatial,  it  has  all  the 
attractive  requisites  to  make  it  a  valuable  mecca  for 
tourists.  Tne  *  Niagara.”  advertised  in  tbis  issue,  is 
in  fall  view  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  River.  The 
location  is  most  entrancing,  the  structure  is  modern, 
r  chitecturally  beautiful,  and  singularly  free  from  the 
stilted  conventionalities  of  the  nsual  hotel.  We  can  rec- 
mmend  this  homelike  hotel  to  all  our  readers. 


n  another  column  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of 
Enrefca  Lawn  Mower  Sharpener.  AH  users  of  lawn 
mowers  realize  bow  difficult  it  is  to  sharpen  perfectly 
the  crooked  knives  of  tbis  important  machine  The 
manufactuiers  propose  to  send  out  a  limited  number 
as  an  auvertisemeni,  at  actual  cost.  The  tool  is  highly 
dorsed  by  many  users,  and  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  a  novelty. 


HOW  MRS.  WM.  HENRY  MAKES  MONEY. 

I  have  been  so  successful  In  the  past  few  months  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  aid  others  by  giving  thena  J 

have  not  made  less  than  $18  any  day  for  the  last  nve  monws, 
and  have  not  canvassed  an v .  1  put  a  notice  In  the  papers  that 
I  am  selling  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer,  and  the  people  rend 
for  them  by  the  dozen .  They  give  snch  good  satisfaction  that 
every  family  wants  one.  Dlahes  washed  and  dried  In  two 
mlnntes.  I  think  any  person  can  easily  clear  $10  a  day,  and 
double  that  after  they  get  started  good.  I  don  t  ^e  why  My 
one  should  be  destltnte.  when  they  may  Just  m  wrfi  be  makl^ng 
lots  of  money  If  they  try.  Address  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer 
Co..  14.5  8.  Highland  Ave..  Station  A.  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  and  they 
will  give  you  all  Instructions  and  testimonials  necessary  to 
sncceied.  _ _ 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  issue  of  the  American  Tapestry  and  Decor¬ 
ative  Company.  The  work  done  by  this  establishment 
in  the  decoration  of  churches,  public  halls,  and  private 
residcDc^Ss  cannot  bt?  excclltfd  in  tbe  world.  Many  of 
the  artists  have  received  gold  medals  from  the  Pans 
Salon,  and  are  Celebrated  experts  in  harmonizing  color 
etf<  cts  and  artistic  decorations.  Their  work  is  not  con¬ 
fined  io  tbis  city,  but  they  send  artists  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  estimates  are  made  for  decorating  and  fur¬ 
nishing  churches,  public  halls,  or  private  residences,  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Address  J.  F.  Doutbltt,  386  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York. 


THE  GREAT  MOUNTAIN  CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  Paradise  of  tbe  Mountains,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Thirteen  years  of  splendid  history;  $3.TO.OtK) 
invested  in  beautifying  the  great  park  of  800  acres. 
Splendid  hotels  and  cottage  accommodations  at  from  $ti 
to  $15  a  week.  The  Summer  School,  with  twenty  depart¬ 
ments  of  important  study,  under  the  care  of  the  best  In¬ 
structors  out  of  leading  Universities,  Aug.  7  to  37.  Tbe 
Great  Mountain  Chautauqua  meets  Aug.  7  to  37.  One 
hundred  professionals,  well  known  in  the  entertainmenl 
field,  will  fill  the  passing  dai  s  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
It  is  the  coolest,  the  cheaiiest,  the  niost  inspiring  place 
in  Ameiica  to  spend  a  summer  vacation.  It  is  on  the 
main  line  of  tbe  picturesque  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  expre.-s 
trains  with  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  to  the  doors.  It  you 
are  interested,  the  16-page,  handsome,  illustrated,  de¬ 
tailed  program  will  be  mailed  to  you.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address  Ut  the  Agent  of  the  B,  &  O.  R.  R. 
Co..  Mouniain  Lake  Park,  Md. 


Nothing  Equals  a  Lamp 

in  its  power  to  please  or  disgust,  according  as  it  is  good  ttr 
bail. 

Edward  Miller  &  Co.  have  been  manufacturers  since 
1814.  but  became  famoas  the  world  over  as  makers  of  the 
’’Rwhester”  lamp.  Recently  they  have  brought  out  a 
new  lamp  and  named  it  after  Mr.  Miller,  nho  is  tbe 
president  of  the  company,  and  so  call  it  "Ttie  Miller” 
lamp.  80  many  new  ideas,  which  are  all  positive  ailvan- 
tages,  cannot  be  explaiued  here,  but  we  assure  our  read¬ 
ers  if  they  think  of  buyieg  lamps  for  the  home,  church, 
etc.,  it  will  pav  to  call  on  Edward  Miller  &  Co..  6<i  Park 
Place,  cor.  West  Broadway,  New  York,  or  write  them 
for  a  catalogue.  They;  are  every  way  responsible,  so  you 
can  deal  with  them  with  perfect  safety. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settleil 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  *he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k  abides. 
Nearly  l,8(Kl  new  schools  started  in  ISIM  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  'Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  acceptable.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
It  with  Bibles.  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  5  ear.  Vou  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  oth  Avc.  &  E.  ISth  St..  New  York  City. 


TVt)01)Ii.\AV\  CKMETERY. 
YirOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. No.  30  East  33J  Street. 


The  Evangelist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

2>g  l*astoESf  JEMevH  ov  Dearons 
ivant  to  know 

of  the  niOBt  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  their  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading  desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Tensteett 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Ortfanist  or  Choie  Leadev 
want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios  ;  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric;  or  of  any- 
tiiing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunda n-Sehool  Snjwrin- 
tendent 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
bitfbest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
Treasurer,  W.  S.  P.,  care  Box  No  3056,  .New  York  City. 


ALADY.  lately  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and 
dav  school,  desires  a  similar  position  in  tbe  Autumn. 
ExceDiional  testimonials  witb  Tbe  Evangelist.  Address 
Tbe  Evangelist. 


IilOR  SALE  —A  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rocbel  e. 

'  Finely  situated  on  a  bigb  knoll.  8  rooms,  batb. 
summer  kiteben  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  bouse.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $6,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


WANTED— A  position  in  any  sphere  where  integrity 
and  manaKeiuent  are  important.  City  or  else¬ 
where.  A  somewhat  unusual  offer.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given  for  advertising.  A.  L.  D.,  care  Tbe  Evaugelist,  33 
Union  Square.  New  York. 


WANTED.— I  wish  to  secure  a  loan  of  $1,500,  private 
money,  for  a  term  of  5  } ears.  Will  give  a  fiist 
mortgage  on  a  good  eight-room  bouse  and  two  lota  in 
tbis  city.  Will  keep  up  tbe  iusurauce  and  taxes  and  piy 
S%  interest  in  semi-annual  payments.  Tbis  is  a  first- 
class  risk,  and  will  help  a  minister  secure  a  good  home. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Sutton,  Pres.  Puget  Sound  Savings 
Bank  of  this  city,  or  any  Presbyterian  minister  in  tbis 
city  or  State.  Address  at  once.  Rev.  J.  H.  Reynard, 
Tacoma,  Excelsior  P.  O.,  Washington. 

FOR  SALE. 

1 2,000  feet  front  in  one  body 
inside  the  city  limits  of 

BUFFALO. 

All  improvements  made  on  two  streets. 
Electric  car  service.  Will  retail  rapidly 
at  large  profits.  Title  perfect  and  terms 
liberal.  Address 

J.  MORGENSTERX, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  r. 


want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  In 
Sunday-school  work, seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librarians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Lfulies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work  ? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  I*eople 

w’ant  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers,  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York  City 
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Ministers  and  Churches,  ■ 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytehy  of  New  York  met  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  church,  on  June  10,  at  3  o’clock. 
This  is  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
until  the  autumn.  Rev.  Alvah  G.  Fessender  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  and  the 
Rev.Gaylord  S.  White  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn. 
A  committee  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting  re-  , 
iK)rted  the  organization  of  a  new  colored  church  in  ; 
West  Thirty-second  Street,  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Stod-  ' 
dard,  D.D.,  sent  in  his  resignation  from  the  Church 
Extension  Committe,  to  the  Presbytery.  Licentiate 
Frank  W.  Kirwin  was  dismissed  to  unite  with  the 
Pre.sbytery  of  Binghamton.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Black¬ 
burn  of  the  Soutnem  Presbyterian  church,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  in  this  City,  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  this  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  John  F. 
Scott,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Hughs  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  McAfee  were  also  received, 
Presbytery  resolved  to  ordaid  Edwin  L.  Chichester, 
Joseph  F.  Robinson  and  Hui  Ken.  The  latter  has 
l)een  working  successfully  among  the  Chinese  in  this 
city  for  the  past  ten  years.  A  memorial  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mullally  with  regard  to  a  certain  judicial 
case  was  presented  to  the  Presbytery,  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  This  memorial  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  difficulty  between  Dr.  Mullally  and  one 
of  the  Elders  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  A 
kindly  letter  was  .sent  to  certain  members  of  the 
Harlem  church  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  following  members  of  the  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Committee  resigned  from  that  Committee 
and  their  re.signation  was  accepted:  Samuel  Inslee, 
Thomas  G.  Strong.  Rol)ert  Lenox  Belknap.  Warren 
Van  Norden,  the  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  Merle  Smith,  D.D.  Dr.  Stoddard’s  re.sig¬ 
nation  was  not  accepted  by  the  Pre.sbytery.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  and  recorded  for  the  efficient 
services  of  the  brethren  who  had  resigned.  The 
Committee  on  Home  Missions  recommended  that 
in  view  of  the  present  financial  conditions  no  fur¬ 
ther  aid  be  given  from  that  Board  to  the  East  Har¬ 
lem  church  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  is 
pastor.  After  discussion  it  was  nevertheless  re¬ 
solved  to  ask  the  Home  Board  to  continue  the  usual 
appropriation  to  Dr.  Patterson. 

New  York  City. — The  Broome  Street  Tabernacle 
has  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  re.signation  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall,  after  six  years  of  most 
faithful  and  successful  labor.  The  Tal»ernacle 
Monthly,  for  May,  now  that  “his  back  is  turned” 
presumes  to  print  his  likeness  on  the  first  page,  and 
ft  is  followea,  or  was  at  the  pastor's  farewell  re¬ 
ception,  by  words  of  commendation  from  men  not 
accustomed  to  speak  at  random.  The  Rev.  .Tohn 
Dooly,  the  former  pastor,  lamented  that  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  “is  to  lose  such  a  faithful  and  consecrated 
servant.”  The  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge  wrote  in  very 
warm  terms  of  Mr.  Tyndall  as  also  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schaufiler,  and  so  spoke  Wm.  E.  Dodge  at  his 
reception.  And  the  latter  service  closed  with  a 
surprise,  Mr.  Tyndall  receiving  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  and  Mrs.  Tyndall  a  purse  of  money.  Dr. 
Palmer  acting  as  spoke.sman.  Just  before  this  in- 
tere.sting  fiwiture  of  the  occasion  Elder  Wm.  S. 
Kellogg  read  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  elders  and 
members  of  the  church,  emphasizing  the  spiritual 
progress  and  the  harmonious  and  fraternal  feeling 
which  have  pervaded  the  whole  work;  and,  above  all, 
the  blessing  of  God  which  has  attended  it.  He  re- 
ferretl  particularly  to  the  interest  and  helpfulness 
of  Mrs.  Tyndall.  Resolutions  of  love  and  confidence 
on  behalf  of  the  elders  were  read  by  Elder  R.  E. 
Taylor,  and  presented  to  the  pastor.  A  Van  Auken, 
E.sq  ,  Mrs.  Tyndall’s  father,  89  years  of  age,  spoke 
of  his  enjoyment,  for  several  winters,  of  the  work 
in  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Tyn¬ 
dall  to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  the  German  L'ni- 
versities,  particularly  at  Berlin,  before  returning  to 
America  and  asuming  the  ministry.  The  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Tabernacle  the  past  six  years  have  been 
2^,  all  on  profession  of  their  faith,  if  we  mistake 
not.  The  roll  is  an  increasing  one  dispite  the  fact 
that  the  population  about  the  Tabernacle  has 
changed  in  recent  months,  and  is  now  almost  wholly 
Italian. 

OSEONTA.— “1  speak  as  to  wise  men:  judge  ye 
what  I  say.”  were  the  words  which  the  Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Spalding,  D.D.,  of  Syracuse,  used  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week  as  the  basis  of  his  sermon  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oueonta,  the  occa¬ 
sion.  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall 
as  its  pastor.  Dr.  Spalding’s  sermon  set_  forth 
clearly  the  reasonableness  of  the  religion  which  we 
profess.  It  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience  and 
with  the  utmost  attention.  The  sendees  opened 
with  an  organ  prelude,  after  which  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Warrender  of  Otego  offered  prayer  and  the  Rev.  R. 
L.  Welch  read  from  II  Timothy.  The  choir  ren¬ 
dered  “They  That  Wait  Upon  the  Lord,”  and  the 
sermon  followed.  After  the  sermon  Miss  Gertrude 
A.  Childs  sang  “I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Li  veth” 
and  Rev.  S.  R.  Warrender,  as  moderator,  addressed 
the  usual  questions  to  the  pastor  and  his  people. 
Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swinnerton  of  Cherry  valley 
followed.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Fay  of  Unadilla  and  that  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Swinnerton.  The  Rev.  C.  C. 
Pierce  welcomed  the  pastor  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
churches  and  pa.stors,  and  the  service  ended  with 
the  benediction  by  the  newly’  installed  pastor.  It 
is  perhaps  well  to  add,  and  it  is  certainly  truth  to 
say,  that  seldom  has  a  pastor  had  opening  more 
auspicious.  He  has  occupied  the  pulpit  since  the 
first  Sabbath  in  .January,  and  his  earnest  ministra- 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS 

Executed  in 


GRANITE,  HARBLE  and 
STONE, 

to  be  set  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


Correspondence  solicited 
for  any  work  to  be 
set  this  season. 


Thp  »»v*orter”  Memorial.  S»v»nnah,  Q». 


Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Handbook,  FREE  by  mail. 


59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

Sixth^Ate.  Cars  pass  the  door. 


trations  have  led  to  increased  attendance  both 
morning  and  evening.  At  each  communion  service 
new  members  have  been  received  on  confession  and 
by  letter.  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  all  that  the 

f)astorate  so  happily  begun  may  prove  of  great  and 
asting  benefit. 

Binghamton. — Mr.  Robert  C.  Bryant,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Floral  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton  on  the  evening  of  June 
4th.  The  Rev.  .Tohn  McLachlan  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher;  the  father  of  the  candidate, 
the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Bryant  of  Asbury,  N.  J..  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  G.  Parsons  Nichols 
the  charge  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dun¬ 
ham  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  The  Floral  Ave¬ 
nue  Church  is  a  new  organization  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Bryant  is  the  first  installed 
pastor.  The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  promis¬ 
ing,  as  are  all  church  interests  in  this  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  city. 

Ham.mondspobt.— C?iriatf«H  Endeavor  Meeting. 
— The  Christian  Endeavorers  of  Steuben  County  met 
here  over  300  strong  in  annual  convention  .June  8th, 
and  held  a  profitable  and  delightful  meeting.  The 
report  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
societies,  in  membership,  in  conversions,  and  in  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  Rev.  Frank  E.  Bancroft  of  Sparta 
gave  a  memorable  address  on  Faithfulness.  The 
Rev.  J.  M.  McElhinney,  president  of  the  Rochester 
Union,  took  charge  of  the  question  box  and  made 
an  excellent  address  on  “The  Power  of  Character,” 
and  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Smith  of  New  York  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  on  “The  Duty  and  Joy  of 
Winning  Souls,”  and  led  the  consecration  meeting, 
were  the  speakers  from  abroad.  Home  talent  took 
up  practical  topics,  and  for  recreation  a  delightful 
boat  ride  on  Keuka  Lake  of  a  couple  of  hours,  with 
lunch,  was  given  the  delegates  by  their  entertainers. 
The  Rev.  A.  T.  Vail,  the  president,  who  has  removed 
to  Medina,  returned  ta  preside  over  the  meeting, 
and  added  to  its  success.  The  verbal  reports  showed 
that  the  young  people  are  doing  earnest  and  faith¬ 
ful  work,  and  every  pastor  testified  to  the  blessing 
of  the  Society  to  him  in  his  work.  No  Presbytery 
in  this  section  cares  to  change  its  relation  with  this 
^ciety  either  in  name  or  methods  of  work. 

Atlanta.— The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  met  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  in  this  place  and  ordained  Mr.  Thomas 
Kerr,  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn,  and  installed 
him  over  this  church.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  pre¬ 
sided;  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  a  former  pastor 
of  the  candidate,  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  M. 
N.  Preston  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  the  Rev. 
A.  K.  Bates  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  ftatt  to  the  people.  A  great  audience 
was  present,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  deepest 
interest  to  this  new  church.  The  people  undertake 
to  support  their  pastor  without  aid,  and  are  moving 
for  the  building  of  a  church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Millville.— June  2d  was  a  day  of  gjreat  rejoicing 
in  this  church  (the  Rev.  A.  Edwin  Keigwin  pastor). 
Seventy-three  new  members  were  gathered  into  the 
communion  of  the  church,  more  than  half  of  whom 
received  baptism.  One  remarkable  feature  was  the 
large  proportion  of  men,  many  past  middle  life- 
fathers  with  grown  sons  coming  together  and  openly 
confessing  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  Many 
remarkame  answers  to  prayer  could  be  mentioned, 
to  strengthen  the  Christian’s  faith. 

Newark.  —  The  pastoral  relation  between  the 


Wickliffe  Church  and  the  Ucv.  J.  Gailaiid  llamuer, 
Jr.,  was  dissolved  June  5th  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newark,  who  placed  on  record  their  testimony  to 
the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  pastor.  Many 
kindly  woras  of  appreciation  and  regret  at  the  sun- 
'  dering  of  the  relation  were  ^oken  by  different 
members  of  the  Presbytery.  For  nine  years  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamner  has  labored  in  this  difficult  field 
with  great  success.  On  coming  to  it  from  the  Semi- 
I  nary  he  found  a  feeble  band  worshipping  in  a  con¬ 
tracted,  inconvenient  chapel.  He  leaves  them  with 
a  substantial  and  handsome  stone  building  with 
modern  ^uipment,  built  largely  by  his  energy  and 
self-sacrifice:  a  memorial  of  his  work  on  that  line. 

I  But,  better  than  that,  he  leaves  the  impress  of  a 
very  gracious  ministry  upon  the  lives  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  many.  The  statistical  reports  for  eight  years 
rthe  last  year  not  included,  as  the  Minutes  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  1895  are  not  yet  published) 

'  show  an  addition  to  church  membership  of  221,  an 
increase  of  Sunday-school  membership  from  300  to 
000,  over  15,000  contributed  to  the  Boards  and  out¬ 
side  benevolence,  with  .some  121,000  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses.  Outside  of  his  own  church  work 
Mr.  Hamner  has  taken  great  interest  in  both  Pres- 
byterial  and  Synodical  Home  Missions.  The  inau 
guration  and  development  of  the  work  among  the 
Italians  in  Newark  is  largely  due  to  his  generous 
aid  and  good  cheer. 

FLORIDA. 

Glenwood. — In  April  last  this  church  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  St.  John’s  Presbytery  (South)  to  East 
Florida  Presbytery  (North).  The  transfer  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  entire  good  feeling  and  for  other  reasons 
than  those  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  former  rela¬ 
tion.  Members  of  St.  John’s  Presbytery  expressed 
the  belief  and  wish  that  the  time  would  not  be  long 
before  a  union  of  North  and  South  would  make 
such  transfers  unnecessary.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  freeze  of  last  winter  the  church  of  Glenwood 
was  moving  on  prosperously  and  an  enlargement 
of  its  accommodations  had  been  made.  It  is  still 
looking  forward  to  growth  in  the  future  and  hopes 
to  report  progress  year  by  year,  as  the  cloud  of  nis- 
aster  gradually  lifts  and  disperses.  W.  H.  B. 

INDIANA. 

Muncie  Presbytery.— The  Pre.sbyterian  church 
at  Alexandria  was  dedicated  May  22.  The  Rev.  M. 
L.  Pearson  of  Converse  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Whiteland  church,  Indianapolis  Presby¬ 
tery.  Installations  have  occurred  as  follows;  May 
27,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kircher  at  Alexandria;  May  M 
and  31,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Beall  at  Jonesboro  and  Gas 
City;  June  4,  the  Rev.  Harry  Nyce  at  Peru,  Ind. 

s  c 

KANSAS. 

On  the  Western  Border  of  Kansas.— .^4.  little 
help  M’aiifed.- The  Rev.  John  Thomas  writes:  I 
live  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Colorado 
line  and  where  rain  and  money  are  scarce.  1  have 
preached  for  several  years  without  asking  any  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  or  even 
from  the  people.  My  health  is  such  that  I  cannot 
occupy  a  larger  field,  and  I  glory,  like  the  Apostle, 
in  making  the  Gospel  of  Christ  free.  Within  the 
last  ecclesiastical  year  I  had  the  plaasure  of  receiv¬ 
ing  ten  new  members  into  the  church,  five  of  them 
too  late  to  be  reported;  nine  were  by  profession. 
We  have  no  place  of  worship  regularly,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  a  church.  We  have  work  enough 
subscribed  to  put  up  the  church,  but  not  enough 
to  secure  the  material.  If  some  of  our  good  New 
York  friends  would  feel  like  helping  ua  they  would 
be  doing  an  act  of  great  kindness  to  “a  little  sister,’ 
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and  I  think  of  service  to  the  Master.  I  was  for  ten 
years  pastor  of  the  WashinRtonville  church.  Mon¬ 
tour  County,  Pa,,  and  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Roberts  knows 
me,  or  used  to.  Fraternally  in  Christ, 

John  Thomas. 

WISCONSIN. 

Hudson.— The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Burnley  and  his 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  begi  a 
a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  June  17.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Lawson  of  Big  River  and  Mr.  Collins  of 
Glen  wood  give  assistance.  A  Men's  Club  for  Church 
Work  has  been  organized  and  is  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  Sabbath  evening  meeting. 

Madison. — Pastor  Cochran  of  Christ  Church  wel¬ 
comed  thirteen  members  June  2.  Nine  were  beads 
of  families. 

Big  River.— At  the  communion  season  May  26 
the  Rev.  Charles  Lawson,  late  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago,  welcomed  fourteen  new  members 
to  the  church  in  Big  River.  This  important  church 
has  doubled  its  membership  during  the  past  six 
months. 

Beaver  Dam.— Mr.  John  J.  Forbes,  the  Sunday- 
school  Missionary,  has  arranged  an  institute  for 
June  16.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  the 
Superintendent  of  Sabbath-school  work  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  will  be  present. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — Westminster  Church  received  ten 
new  members  on  June  2.  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter 
preached  the  memorial  sermon  at  the  Exposition 
Building,  where  five  thousand  people  were  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  him. 

Clara  City.- A  Presbyterian  church  of  twenty- 
one  members  has  been  formed  in  Clara  City  by  Pres- 
byterial  Evangelist  Wright. 

OwATONNA.— The  Rev.  W.  K.  Weaver  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  the  recent 
meeting  of  Winona  Presbytery  dissolved  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation.  Hearty  resolutions  of  esteem  were 
passed  by  Presbytery,  and  the  Owatonna  people 
gave  their  departing  minister  a  purse  of  money  and 
a  gold-headed  cane. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Dell  Rapids.— A  Bell  Wanted.— A  small,  strug¬ 
gling  home  mission  church  doing  good  work  in  a 
little  prairie  town  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  bell.  One 
weighing  anywhere  from  seven  to  ten  hundred 
pounds  would  answer  the  purpose.  A  donation 
towards  a  new  bell  or  a  second-hand  one  of  about 
the  weight  named  would  be  very  gratefully  received 
and  hi^ly  prized  by  this  little  band  of  earnest 
Christian  workers.  Address  E.  C.  Bent,  Druggist, 
Dell  Rapids,  South  Dakota. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Springfield. — The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hart  Dexter  as  pastor  of  the  newly  formed 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  4tb,  in 
the  presence  of  a  full  audience.  A  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  had  been  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  nee 
essary  preliminary  items  of  business  having  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  service  of  installation 
was  begun  with  an  invocation  by  the  moderator, 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilson  of  Holyoke,  and  after  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  by 
the  Rev.  M.  S.  Hartwell  of  South  Boston,  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Robert  Court  of  Lowell 
from  1  Timothy  iv.  14:  “Neglect  not  the  gift 
that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.’’ 
The  function  of  the  Christian  minister,  he  said,  is 
two-fold:  to  correct  error  end  to  build  up  truth.  It 
would  be  hard  if  we  were  told  to  do  something  that 
we  had  no  ability  to  do.  The  Lord  here  has  given 
us  assurance  that  the  minister  will  have  the  means 
by  which  he  can  carry  on  his  -duty.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  “Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is 
in  thee.’’  The  graces  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
were  of  a  two  fold  kind.  There  were  gifts  that 
were  evidently  intended  only  for  the  time,  such  as 
the  gift  of  tongues,  which  was  then  miraculously 
bestowed.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  mir¬ 
acles  are  to  be  worked.  Those  gifts  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  aiiostolic  era.  There  are  also 
mfts  that  are  required  in  all  ages.  If  a  man  is  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
must  not  neglect  the  work  of  his  calling.  If  we  do 
not  use  a  faculty,  we  lose  the  power  of  exercising  it. 
Use  gives  power.  This  gift  was  bestowed  by  means 
of  prophecy.  The  word  “prophecy”  has  two  mean¬ 
ings:  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  which  some 
people  think  is  the  only  one,  but  which  is  really 
subsidiary;  and  the  preaching  of  God’s  message. 
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APPUED  AND  POUSHED  WITH  A  CLOTH” 
Morse  Bros.  Props,Canton, Mass., USA. 


WRINGING  WET 

Clothe*)*  apart  very  wash.  Does  yoor  wringer  wring  dry  7  Do  the 
rolls  wear  well?  Be  sure  on  both  these  points.wben  purchasing  a  Wringer, 
bvl  nsisting  on  having  the  WARRANTED  ROLLS  of  the  AMEHICAN 
Wringer  CO..  the  largest  manufacturers  of  wringers  and  Rolls  In  the 
world,  with  a  capital  of  $2,SOO.OOO  bnck  of  their  warrant.  See  our  name  and  warrant  stamped 
on  Bolls.  Books  of  useful  wringer  Information  FREE.  Address  99  Chambers  Street,  .New  York. 
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In  the  New  Testament  prophecy  is  equivalent  to 
preaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  “pres¬ 
bytery”  IS  in  this  text.  There  is  something  by 
which  the  mini.ster  is  given  power,  and  that  is  the 
laying  on  the  hands  of  presbytery.  The  sermon 
closed  with  an  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  name  implies  to  the  polity 
rather  than  to  the  doctrine.  TTie  standards  of  the 
Preslwterian  Church  are  the  Bible,  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  but 
only  the  Bible  is  recognized  as  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity.  Church  members  are  not  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  Confession  at  all,  and  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  subscribe  to  it  in  a  modified  form,  taking 
it  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  every  minute  detail. 
So  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  thoroughly  Protes¬ 
tant.  The  first  church  in  the  world  was  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  the  council  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  to  he  a  Presbyterian  church,  or 
why  do  we  read  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  throne,  which  has  been  called  the 
presbytery  of  the  New  Jerusalem?  The  usual  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  were  next  in  order  after  ser¬ 
mon,  and  these  having  been  asked  by  the  moderator 
and  assented  to  by  Mr.  Dexter,  the  former  declared 
the  relation  of  pastor  and  people  consummated. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Scott  of  Worcester.  He  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  under  which 
he  labored  in  being  younger  in  the  ministry  than 
the  new  pastor,  and  then  offered  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  must  study  the  morbid  as  well  as  the 
healthy  state  of  humanity  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  ueMs  of  the  people.  We  must  studv  them  iu 
every  possible  phase.  Then  when  we  are  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  humanity,  we  must  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  God.  The  minister,  to  be  successful,  must 
make  bis  pulpit  and  bis  church  a  eacred  place.  The 
pulpit  is  the  great  throne  of  the  minister.  The 
charge  to  the  people  was  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Brekenridge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  is  impossible  for  the  minister  to  do  his 
work  unless  the  people  are  behind  him.  The  church 
aud  the  pastor  are  a  team  working  together.  The 
first  su^estion  offered  was  in  regard  to  finances. 
No  church  can  expect  to  be  successful  that  does  not 
carry  its  finances  along  in  a  business-like  way,  and 
yet  a  good  many  churches  are  failing  to  do  it.  No 
minister  is  counted  successful  to-day  who  does  not 
keep  the  finances  up  to  a  high  point.  The  church 
is  a  great  institution,  and  no  great  institution  can 
work  without  money.  The  church  should  relieve 
the  pastor  as  much  as  possible  from  the  financial 
burden;  relieve  him  by  taking  charge  of  the  burden 
themselves.  The  pastor  can  look  after  his  people 
better  if  the  business  work  is  taken  off  his  hands. 
The  church  should  also*pay  his  salary  promptly. 
Do  not  go  into  debt  expecting  that  something  will 
turn  up.  Nothing  ever  turns  up.  It  is  better  to 
pay  as  you  go  along.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dispo¬ 
sition  to  work  on  the  instalment  plan.  It  is  much 
harder  to  raise  money  for  what  one  already  has 
than  for  something  that  is  expected.  In  the  second 
place,  let  us  consider  organization.  Our  churches 
are  getting,  if  anything,  too  finely  organized.  We 
have  so  many  organizations  that  we  have  used  up 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  if  we  organize 
any  more,  we  must  have  a  new  alphabet  to  furnish 
initials.  Much  of  this  work  is  unnecessary,  be 
cause  the  different  societies  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  church  and  the  Sunday-school  are,  of 
course,  necessary,  but  it  is  well  to  be  careful  about 
extending  the  list  of  minor  organizations.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  spirituality;  assist  your  pastor 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  Go  to  the  prayer- 
meeting.  They  furnish  the  most  accurate  ther¬ 
mometer  of  the  church.  The  exercises  closed  with 
prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Peach  of  Quincy, 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  benediction  by  the 
Pastor. 

Manchester,  N.  H. — The  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Davies 
was  installed  pastor  of  Westminster  Church  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  ult.  The  pastor-at-larae  pre¬ 
sided:  the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Hersley,  Ph.D.,  of  Boston, 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fields  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  N.  H.,  charged  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
E.  Wildey  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  the  people.  Mr. 
Davies  has  been  pastor-elect  since  Feoruary,  1891, 


DR.  KINNEAB  ON  THE  ELECTROPOISE. 

Dr.  Beverly  O.  Kinnear,  long  known  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  public  in  general,  as  the  i^ief 
advocate  of  the  late  Dr.  Chapman’s  system  of 
and  cold  over  the  spine,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  increase  or  decrease  the  circulation 
throughout  the  body,  and  thus  control  many  forms 
of  disease,  says  of  tne  Electropoise: 

“  The  effects  are  a  generally  distributea  ana  ac¬ 
celerated  circulation;  with  stimulated  nutritive 
function  in  every  tissue.  The  re^iration  is  deep¬ 
ened  and  more  oxygen  absorbed.  Tne  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  liver  and  all  the  digestive  organs  are 
increased.  The  excretory  organs  become  active 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  restoration  of  vigor  and 
vitalitv  in  a  large  number  of  diseased  conditions. 

“  The  results  are  almost  identical,  but  intensiSed, 
with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  beat  and  cold  over 
the  spine.  The  Electropoise,  however,  is  much 
more  easily  applied  than  Cbanman’s  ice  or  hot  water 
bags,  and  I  am  fully  convince  more  widely  useful.” 

We  will  be  glad  to  mall  you  a  large  illustrated 
booklet  with  full  information  about  the  Electro¬ 
poise. 

Electrolibration  Co.,  1122  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Ridges  Food  is  the  most  higbly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  dieestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolkich  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Such  PERFECT  LIGHT 
So  SIMPLE  A  LAMP* 


it  ‘‘THE  OUR  NEW  liAMP 

everybody  In  deliii^bteu  who  hat  them.  1|  ban  no 
p«luaK  Every  one  miaranteed*  See  and  yon 
will  \rmnt  (a  thousand  to  telect  from)  for  Home, 
Summer  Gottaffe,  Club,  Hotel,  Church,  Wedding 
(libt.  We  also  make  Bratt  Tablet.  **Miller  Oil  Stoves 
for  C/OOkina  in  Summer  and  lleatlna  in  Winter. 

Manufd  by  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.  (RstMISO). 
28  Jb  SO  West  Broadway,  and  66  Park  Place,  New  Torlu 


TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Eureka  Lawn  Mower  Sharpener, 

We  will  ship,  charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  Cents,  one  La'vn  Mower 
Sharpener.  It  is  qnaranteed  to  do  perfect  work,  and  will 
last  about  10  years.  It  is  very  simple,  strong  aud  dura¬ 
ble.  Anyone  can  use  it  Tbe  price  named  Is  actual  cost, 
and  but  1.000  will  be  sold  at  this  price.  It  Is  endorsed  by 
the  most  prominent  people  in  tbe  U.  S.  Kegnlar  price. 
One  Dollar.  Address  THE  EUREKA  SHAPENEft  CO., 
Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  Stanton,  Micb. 

The  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 

BUFFALO 

All  Eyes  Are  Turned  Towards  It. 

Electric  Power  from  Niagara  Falls  will 
make  Buffalo  the  Greatest  Mami- 
facturing  City  in  America. 

Its  26  railroads  and  vast  Bake  Commerce 

furnith  shipping  facilities  that  are  unequalled, 

Popnlation  Increased  100,000  tbe  last  four  years.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  remunerative  Investments  in  real 
estote.  Address  J.  MORGENSTERN. 

59  Niagara  Street,  Buffhlo,  N.¥. 

XiOO.^T'XOTC’. 

Library  books  ::  fflE  AMERICAN  S.  S.  UNION 
A^sT  sThSps'  jj  N.  Y.  BRANCH  BOOKSTORE, 

J.  I^.  Spicer,  A^jent. 

720  Constable  Bld’g-1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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TlIE  EVANGELIST. 


HIRES 

Rootbeer  contains  enough  sarsa* 
parilla  alone  to  give  it  the  highest 
place  as  a  promoter  of  good  health. 
To  this, add  the  most  delicious  herbs, 
roots, barks  and  berries  and  you  have 
the  reason  why  millions  of  people 
drink  and  grow  healthful  on  Hires’ 

Rootbeen 

▲  tte*  pmckftge  makes  6  kallona 
OHA8.  E.  HIRES  CO.,  PHILA.^ 


MARRY  THIS  BIRL-SOMEBODVI 

Mr.  Editor;— 

1  (tained  a  blue  silk  dress  with  lemon 
juice;  what  will  restore  the  color?  I  am 
making:  lots  of  money  selling  the  Climax 
Dish  Washer.  Have  not  made  less  than  $io 
any  day  I  worked.  Every  family  wants  a 
Dish  Washer,  and  pay  $s  quickly  when  they 
see  the  dishes  washed  and  dried  perfectly  in 
one  minute.  I  generally  sell  at  every  house. 
It  is  easy  selling  what  every  family  wants 
to  buy.  I  sell  as  many  washers  as  my  brother, 
and  he  is  an  old  salesman.  I  will  clear  $3,000 
this  year.  By  addressing  1.  H.  Nolen,  60  W. 
Third  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  any  one  can 
get  particulars  about  the  Dish  Washer,  and 
can  do  as  well  as  I  am  doing.  Talk  about 


such  good  opportunities.  MAGGIE  R. 


QUIINA-LAROCHEI 

nS>CH  HATIOHAL  \ 
FKIZE  of  E 

16,600  Francs  i 


THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 

Your  druggist  must  have 
it — if  not,  send  name  and 
address  to 

£.  FOUGERA  A  CO. 
26-28  R.WUliain  St. 
|few  York. 


Woman’s  Beauty. 

Cbicaoo,  Aug.  81, 18M. 

Borne  nraple  seem  to 
think  that  a  tonic  Is 
only  necessary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
as  to  have  toconsulta 
Vhyslctan.  This  Is  In. 
sorrect.  1  say,  every 
physician  says,  “Bat 
well,  drink  that  which 
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‘O  PISO’S  CURE  FOR  N. 


CONSUMPTION 


and  his  installation  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  ear- ' 
nest  desire  of  the  people,  who  reissued  the  call  by  | 
unanimous  vote.  I 

Brookline,  Mass. — The  first  anniversary  of  this  I 
church  was  observed  the  2d  inst.  by  appropriate 
services.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Archibald,  ; 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  pastor-at-large,  ! 
who  inaugurated  the  movement  about  twenty  \ 
months  ago,  and  ministered  to  the  people  for  six  ^ 
months,  gave  an  address  in  the  evening.  Reports  ; 
were  made  by  Robert  Bently  representing  the  Y.  P.  i 
S.  C.  E.  which  has  become  a  flourishing  organiza  | 
tion.  A.  M.  McDonald  represented  the  Session  in 
an  interesting  report.  Over  ninety  have  been  added  : 
to  the  church  during  the  year  and  the  growth  of  the  ' 
congregation  has  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  ■ 
hall.  _  Robert  Stamfield  gave  a  resume  of  finances,  ■ 
showing  that  all  the  expenses,  including  the  pas-  j 
tor’s  siflary  had  been  promptly  met  and  over  a  ; 
thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  build-  i 
ing  fund.  It  is  expected  that  this  fund  will  reach  i 
?50(X)  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Dewing  recalled  the  j 
small  beginning  and  rapidly  sketched  the  steady  i 
growth  to  the  present  condition  of  strength  and  i 
prosperity,  and  recounted  some  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
rai^ht  be  expected  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  past 
ratio  of  growth  and  prosperity.  A  male  quartette 
rendered  selections  and  also  the  choir.  Dispite  the 
heat  the  hall  was  thronged  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience,  largely  of  young  people,  contagious. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Archibald  hssa  most  hopeful  field 
and  is  cultivating  it  assiduously.  D. 


Young  Mothers 

should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a  | 
supply  of  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  for 
nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  general  cooking.  It  has  I 
stood  the  test  for  30  years,  and  its  value  is  recognized.  j 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE?  THAT  IS  THE  QUES¬ 
TION. 

Shall  one  of  the  mightiest  vehicles  for  Ood 
and  for  Truth  be  obliged  to  give  up  its  work 
for  want  of  means? 

Shall  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society  cease,  or  its 
hard-working,  self-denying  missionaries  be  dis¬ 
charged,  simply  because  John  N.  Stearns,  the 
life-long,  earnest  standard-bearer,  has  fallen? 

Yes,  this  must  be,  unless  money  can  be 
secured  at  once  to  pay  off  the  existing  debt 
of  $10,000  which  has  so  long  crippled  the  work, 
and  also  to  provide  for  future  needs. 

And  should  this  Society  be  forced  to  go  out 
of  existence — then  what  rejoicing  through  all 
the  liquor  ranks  I 

An  earnest  Temperance  worker  in  Summit, 
N.  J. ,  volunteers  to  be  the  first  one  who  will 
give  $80  toward  this  object,  and  if  others  will 
respond  in  an  equally  generous  manner,  then 
the  whole  amount  can  be  raised  as  follows : 

100  contributions  at  $30  each . $3,000 

100  “  $20  "  .  2,000 

300  “  $10  “  3.O1O 

400  “  $5  “  2,000 

$10,000 

Are  there  not  enough  Christian  people  in 
our  land  who  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance  and  seek  the  salvation  of  our 
youth  from  the  curse  of  intoxicating  drink  to 
answer  this  appeal  at  once,  sending  their 
donations  to  Wm.  D.  Porter,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Society,  at  No.  58  Reade  Street,  New  York 
City? 

So  hopes  and  believes 

A  Sympathizing  Friend. 


Cranb.— At  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  Sunday,  May  26.  the  Rev. 
E.  N.  Crane,  formerly  seaman’s  chaplain  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Elias  W.  Crane,  long  the 
Presbyterian  pastor  there.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  his  first  pastoral  charge,  of 
about  seven  year’s  duration,  was  at  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.  During  the  war  he  did  good 
service  in'the  Christian  Commission,  and  at 
its'close  became  connected  with  the  Seamen’s 
Friend  Society  as  their  chaplain,  for  eighteen 
years,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  thence  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  he 
continued  in  useful  and  zealous  service  for 
eight  years  and  until  his  health  failed. 


This  Elegant 

New  Rochester 

Nkkel  or  QUt 


\  wltnoQt  giAstware 

J  will  be  sent  ex¬ 
press  paid  to 
any  address 


Chimney  and  Shade 
told  everywte'ei  or  we 
can  tupply  you. 

We  make  TO 
other  styles  of 
the  famous 
‘New  Roch¬ 
ester/  no¥ 

i-  greatly  liproTel)  „ 

The  desideratum  for  a  Summer  Lamp ;  sufficient  t 
ligbt  with  one-quarter  the  bent  of  larger  sizes.  0 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

0<M»4>O«OOOOOOOO4>OO«^»C>8OO<^<^C^; 


Sabun — 

WHAT’S  THAT?  WHY, 

THE  PERSIAN  FOR 
SOAP. 

rnnafanftnp’s  - 

—  Pitif*  Tar  Soap« 

Persian  Healing, 

“NEEDS  NO  INTERPRETER 
“OF  ITS  PECULIAR  MERITS 
“OTHER  THAN  ONE  WHO 
“HAS  USED  IT  FOR  THE 
“COMPLEXION  OR  IN  THE 
“BATH  AND  NURSERY.  AND 
"IT  ALWAYS  IS  JUST  WHAT 
“ITS  FRIENDS  SAY  IT  IS. 

"THEY  HAVE  RECOMMEND- 
“ED  IT  FOR  YEARS.  ASK 
“YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  IT.” 

All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet- 
ter  can  be  quickly  ahd  permanenUy  cured  by  Uie 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro. 
duclng  H  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

30c.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mall. 
JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  dk  CO., 

S31  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painlese  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Hae  given  to 
over  70,0(X)  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


IODIDE  OF 

noH 


BLANCARDS 

PILLS 


ALSO  nr  BTSUF. 


Sueciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Ckinsti- 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poornem  of  the  BUx^,  and  for 
stimnlating  and  regulating  its  nsrlodic  course. 
lYone  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.’’ 

E.  Fouokra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 
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SCHOOL%”»^ 

GnANa  f*APIDS.MICH. 


THE  EVANGEjuIST. 


June  13,  1895. 


The  old  saying 

that  “goods  well  bought  are  half  sold”  is 
true  of  Pure  White  Lead.  Dealers  cannot 
afford  to  sell,  or  painters  to  use,  unknown 
or  inferior  brands  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Reputation  is  capital,  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  selling  or  using  the  best  materials. 
Responsible  dealers  sell,  and  practical  paint¬ 
ers  everywhere  use  these  brands. 

Any  desired  shade  of  color  may  be  easily  produced  by  using 
National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  Sample  card  ov 
colors  and  pamphlet  is  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cbuccb  Constcuetton 
anb  equipment. 


NEW  METHODS  OF  HEATING  AND  VENTI¬ 
LATING. 

To  those  engaged  in  the  erection  or  remodel¬ 
ling  of  churches  the  following  from  “Carpen¬ 
try  and  Building”  will  be  of  interest.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  Modern  American  School  Buildings, 
it  says : 

“The  general  plant  that  is  to  furnish  the  heat 
and  ventilation  in  a  sanitary  school  building 
must  be  ample  to  do  its  work.  It  must  be 
durable,  cheap  to  put  in,  and  cheap  to  main¬ 
tain.  Furnaces  furnishing  hot  air,  steam 
plants  and  hot  water  plants,  with  numerous 
modifications  and  partial  unions,  are  the  prin 
cipal  kinds  used  in  school  buildings.  For 
years  the  furnace  did  good  duty,  and  it  still 
holds  its  place,  at  least  in  the  smaller  class  of 
buildings.  Its  first  office  was  probably  that  of 
heating,  though  it  was  made  so  that  it  had  to 
furnish  ventilation  in  order  to  heat.  When 
steam  first  came  into  use,  its  work  was  entirely 
that  of  heating,  and  for  a  time  schools  heated 
by  steam  were  a  long  way  behind  those  heated 
by  furnaces.  Necessity  soon  compelled  the 
use  of  indirect  radiators  to  heat  air  for  venti¬ 
lation.  This  system  had  quite  a  run,  and  is 
still  used,  though  it  gradually  loses  favor  as 
better  methods  come  up. 

The  marked  advance  in  ventilation  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
fan  or  fans  run  by  power  for  sending  air  to  the 
rooms.  In  furnace  heated  buildings  the  only 
method  of  creating  suitable  currents  was  by 
heat,  and  in  order  to  induce  currents  in  the 
foul  air  shaft  it  was  connected  with  the  smoke 
stack,  the  heat  of  which  caused  the  current. 
In  steam  heated  buildings  coils  were  used  in 
addition  to  the  smoke  stack.  It  has  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered,  however,  that  the  heat  used 
to  create  currents  in  the  foul  air  shaift  would 
be  of  more  service  in  running  a  fan  to  do  the 
same  work.  Hence  fans  are  in  common  use. 
There  is  a  difference  whether  one  fan  or  two 
shall  he  used.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with 
our  ordinary  leaky  rooms  two  do  the  work 
better  than  one,  though  there  is  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  point. 

From  the  old  form  of  steam  plant  have 
sprung  many  modifications.  There  is  one  that 
heats  entirley  by  steam  coils  placed  in  a  fresh 
air  room  in  the  basement,  the  air  being  blown 
to  the  rooms  by  a  fan.  At  present  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  a  central  steam  plant,  running  di¬ 
rect  raidators  to  the  room,  an  indirect  set  of 
radiators  to  heat  the  fresh  air,  a  fan  to  blow 
it  into  the  rooms,  and  an  exhaust  fan  to  take 
it  out.  In  a  cold  climate  it  works  fvell;  in 
fact.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  so  good  results  from  any  other  method. 
In  warmer  places  than  Minnesota  I  suppose 
the  hot  air  system  would  be  sufficient. 

This  steam  system  has  its  faults  and  can  bo 
much  improved,  especially  as  regards  details 
of  arrangement.  While  being  somewhat  more 
costly  to  put  in  than  the  indirect  method,  it 
makes  a  very  low  record  for  fuel— a  good  point 
in  any  plant.  Contrary  to  expectation,  it  has 
been  found  cheaper  to  run  and  fully  ventilate 
than  to  run  the  old  steam  plants  without  ven¬ 
tilation.  It  was  said  when  fans  came  into  use, 
and  talk  of  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
hour  per  pupil  was  made,  that  it  might  be 
very  well  and  quite  necessary  that  we  have 
this  fan  ventilation,  no  matter  what  it  cost 
for  fuel.  That  the  fuel  bill  would  be  increased 
no  one  doubted ;  nevertheless,  it  has  decreased 
and  this  fact  should  be  a  strong  argument  for 
its  adoption  over  the  country.  ” 

Steam  power  is  not  always  necessary  to  the 
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Pittsbuisb 
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Clndnnao. 
ATLABTIO.  „  ^ 

New  Yolk. 
BEnm-BATmAii, 
Pittsburgh. 
BXADUT, 

NewYoffc. 

BEOOZLTH. 

New  York. 
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St.  Louis. 
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SAVU-OHAlfBBH. 

Fittsbucgfa. 

ECK8TEI1I. 

CiociniatL 

FAEHESTOOK. 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
ESHTnOBT, 

Louisville. 

JOSH  T.LEWIS  *  BEOS. SO 

PhiUdelphia. 

IIOBLET, 

CleveUnd. 

MlASOrrAI. 

St.  Louis. 
ftVTS  SEAL. 

St.  Louis, 

BST.ttlt, 

SsleiD,  Msss. 
8H1PKAH. 

Chicago. 

BOOTHESM. 

St.  LouA  and  Chicago. 
OLSTES. 

New  Yofk. 
UHIOH.  ** 


LIGHT 

VkIHK*S  BcOOTtorp  rive  tbe  Moei  PowerfU*  the  Selleelt 

end  the  Bcel  Ligrht  known  for  Churcbee,  Stores.  Show  Windows* 
Perlors,  Beaks.  Oflkes,  Picture  Generico.  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ete 

ent  (lesions.  Send  size  of  room.  Get  ctcculer  and  estimate.  A  literal  discount 
churches aod  tbeoxle.  *  L  P.lrBXNK«  561  Pearl  5tre^  N«  Y* 


operation  of  the  fans.  Whether  the  fresh  air 
is  heated  by  steam  or  by  furnaces,  the  fans 
may  be  operated  by  electricity.  In  some  small 
buildings  in  towns  not  provided  with  electri<- 
plants,  fans  have  been  successfully  operated  by 
heavy  weights  lifted  by  means  of  a  windlass, 
and  then  allowed  to  slowly  decsend,  thus  com¬ 
municating  motion  to  tbe  fans. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  increasing  use  of 
metal  in  the  construction  of  churches  after 
modern  methods,  that  in  a  church  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  this  city,  not  only  will  a 
steel  framework  be  used  for  the  walls  and  all 
girders  and  trusses  be  of  steel,  but  all  parti 
tions  will  be  made  with*  metal  lathing.  The 
floors  will  be  of  tiles,  supported  by  brick 
arches.  A  large  portion  of  the  vistable  finish 
of  arches  supporting  the  veiling  and  roof  will 
be  metal  mouldings  and  ornaments,  and  the 
ceiling  will  be  of  stamped  metal,  of  a  pattern' 
designed  expressly  for  this  use,  while  stamped 
metal  ornaments  will  be  largely  used  where 
wood  or  stucco  is  generally  found.  The  use 
of  woodwork  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  church  is  surrounded  by  large  buildings, 
being  in  the  midst  of  a  compactly  built  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  danger  from  fire  has  been  care¬ 
fully  considered.  It  is  designed  to  make  it  as 
nearly  proof  as  possible  against  damage  by 
fire  from  within  or  without. 

JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

Send  3  ttpo-cent  id4imps  for  lUnstrcUed  Vcttaloffue. 


Dnilino’  Partitions  fordlvldlng  Church  and  School  bulld- 
KUllIU^  X  arXlllUUs  ingg,  sound  proof  and  air  tight.  In 
different  woods.  With  Blackboard  surface  if  required.  1,500 
churches  and  many  public  school  buildings  are  using  them. 
Venetian  Blinds  In  al  woods. 


^  A  ssemblvQ  ha  irs 

®  nn  UP.  — Uphol»t*red 

ML  $I.UU  and  ^nMr^taats. 
jjQ  Earsest  Variety. 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaeer 

TROT,  A.  r.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


\  PEALS 
’inTke  Worid. 


PUREST  BELL  METAL.  (Copper  and  Tin.) 

„  _  _ Sesdror  PnMitnaOsteloae.  __  _ 

BELL  FOUKBBYs  BAUIMOBI^  Ma 


Plans  For 
Churchts 

Anywhere. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 
$150,000 
York  Correct 
and  Modcrti. 
\coustic8  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References: 
Hundreds  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


During  Summer 


Alterations 
Put  in 

Stamped  Steel  Ceilings, 

DE^ORATITE,  DUB.4BLE  and  BEST. 


For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


VAbben  H*  Hayes 
y\RCHITCCT* 
/J^INHMPOLIS- 


Special  Artists  for  Church  Decoration. 

■ - .  -  -  - 


TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS. 

2000  tapestry  paiotinKS  to  choose  from,  .“M  artists  euiployeU,  incluilinK  koM 
medalists  of  the  Paris  Saloa.  Send  for  Circular. 

DECORATIONS. 

Wiite  for  colcr  schemes,  dc'igns,  estimaUs.  Artists  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  do  every  sort  of  decoratinR  and  painting.  We  are  educating  the 
country  in  color  harmony.  lielicf,  wall-paper,  stained  glass,  cariHj's,  furni¬ 
ture,  window  shades,  draperies,  etc.  Decorating  houses  during  absence  of 
ownei 8  a  specialty.  Pupils  taught  decoration.  Send  for  Circular. 

ART  SCHOOL 

Six  3-hour  tapestry  paint  ng  lessons,  in  studio,  $.5.01).  Complete  Printed  In¬ 
struction,  $1.00,  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Tat'Crtry  iialntiucs  rented  Full- 
size  drawings,  paints,  liruslies,  etc.,  siipplitsi.  Nosheie,  Paris  not  exceptesl. 
are  such  edvuntages  offeied  iiupils.  Send  for  Circular. 


WALL  PAPERS. 

Spring  styles,  choicest  colorings,  designed  by  gold  mi  dalists,  from  3  els.  per 
roll  up.  II'  cts.  fur  samples.  Send  for  Circular. 

TAPESTRY  MATERIALS. 

We  manufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superior  to  foreign  goods,  and  half  the 
price.  Book  of  samples.  Id  cts.  Send  for  Circular. 

DOUTHITT’S  MANUAL  OF  ART  DECORATION. 

The  Dccoiaiive  Art  Book  of  the  Century.  2il0  Royal  Quarto  pages.  SO  full- 
page  original  illustrations  of  uniqne  interiors  and  tapestry  studies.  $2.00, 
postage  prepaid. 

THE  GODDESS  OF  ATVATABAR. 

A  trip  to  the  Interior  World.  "Jutes  Verne  in  his  happiest  days  outrlone.” 
318  octavo  pages,  44  illustrations.  Piicc,  $2.03,  ixistage  prepaid. 


J.  F.  DOUTTHITT, 

Kensington,  London .  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THK  KV  \\(;EL1ST. 


Jun<j  lo,  i896. 


LOW 

EXCURSION 

RATES 

VIA 

THE 


COLORADO. 


SALT  LAKEjnC  DAKOTA  HOT 

SPRINGS.  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARKi*^^^^ 

PACinC  COAST  AND  PUGET 
SOUND  POINTS.^.»|»fcg 
ALASKA.ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS, 
DULUTH.  ASHLAND,  MARQUETTE 

ANDTHE  nEALTH&PLEASlRE 
RESORTS  or  the  west  and 

NORTH  WEST,  — - n 


ountatn  IResorte 


Virginia  Hot  Springs, 

Warm  Springs, 

Healing  Springs, 
Rockbridge  Alum  Springs. 
Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Salt  Sulphur  Springs, 

Old  Sweet  Springs, 


Sweet  Chalybeate  Springs, 

The  Natural  Bridge, 

“  The  Alleghany,”  Goshen,  Va, 
‘  The  Gladys  Inn,”  Clifton  Forge,  Va., 
Old. Point  Comfort, 

Virginia  Beach. 


FAMOUS  EKV.  LIMITED 


THE 


FAST  FLYING  VIRGINIAN 

Is  the  only  solid  vestibuled  train,  electric  lighted,  steam_  heated,  with  through  Dining  Car,  between 

CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE,  and  NEW  YORK, 


Via  WaMbiiigton,  Italtiiiiore,  1‘hilailelpliia,  anil  tli»  Mountain  Kesurta  of  the  Virginias. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


rtill  informarioneon  be  bbrainecT  ahprineipdl  IL  I 
Offices.  208  Clark  Street  ©HieAeo.  423 
Broadway.  New  York;  5  State  Street. 

Boston.  Mass.,  or  by  acldressm0  fhe  Gen-  I  ^ 
ERAL  PA6&EN0ER  and  Ticket  Agent  At  Chigaoc.  "  ^ 

mmiMsmiN  uMc 

RY. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’way 

XUM 


June  1?  1895. 


THE  EVAMiilELlsr 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


“PIEDMONT  AIR  LINE.” 

The  Only  Route  Operating  Vestibuled  Limited  Trains 
with  Sleeping,  Parlor,  and  Dining  Car  Service 
between  New  York  and  the  South. 

THE  GREAT  ,  \I„„r  VoJ. 


AN1> 


VESTIBULED 
LIMITED . 


Only  one  night 
travel 


New  York  to 
Columbia,  Augusta 
Savannah 
and  Jacksonville. 


WASHING! ON.  DANVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE  and 
ATLANTA. 


Pullman  Dining  Car  Service, 
all  meals  on  this  train  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  New 
Orleans. 


Ths  Short  Line  and 


Scenic  Route  to 


ASHEVILLE, 

HOT  SPRINGS, 
CHATTANOOGA, 
KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, 


WITHOUT  CHANGE, 


And  points  in 


Western  North  Carolina, 


WASHINGTON,  ATLANTA, 
ANNISTON 
and  BIRMINGHAM. 


IHK  I,ANI)  OF 
TUB  SKY.” 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  SICY 


On  the  Southern  Railway  furnishes  a  continuous  succession  of  entrancing  views  and  ever  changing  vistas.  Mountain 
streams  rush  madly  down  rocky  channels  in  their  hurried  course  to  the  sea.  From  the  passing  train  the  traveller  catches 
glimpses  of  waterfalls  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  scenes  both  rugged  and  pastoral  are  constant  kaleidoscopic  changes. 

Asheville  is  the  real  Saratoga  of  the  Southland.  Climate,  healthfulness  and  scenery  are  attractions  which  have  made  it 
the  residence  of  men  of  wealth  and  culture  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Journeying  along  the  French  Broad  from  Asheville  to  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs,  the  mountain  scenery  with  its  wild 
gorges  is  picture.sque  and  grand  beyond  conception. 

At  Hot  Springs  or  Asheville  the  traveller  finds  an  ideal  resort  for  health  and  restful  recreation. 

The  “Washington  and  Southwestern  Vestibuled  Limited  and  the  “New  York  and  Florida  Short  Line  Limited,  are 
of  the  finest  trains  on  wheels,  leaving  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  in  30  hours. 

FOU  FURTHER  INFORMATIOV  CALIj  OV  OR  AODRESS 


R.  D.  CARPENTER,  General  Agent, 

ALEX.  5.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 

-  1  Broadway,  New  York, 
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tiiK  i'VAS'CfeLisi'. 


Juti6  1  .  SO.V 


Clark’s  Tours  Everywhere! 


Copyrigrht,  1H94,  br  Tho  Prnetcr  k  Gamble  Co.,  Cio'tl. 

When  y^oii  pack  for  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains,  fill  a  tray^  of  your  trunk 
with  Ivory  Soap  and  require  your 
laundress  to  use  it.  Light  summer 
garments  should  be  washed  only  with 
a  pure  white  soap. 


St.  Peter's,  Rome.  From  a  recent  photograph  by  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  can  get  prompt  and  careful 
information  on  any  foreign  tour  they  wish  to  take,  whether 
to  Europe,  Palestine  or  Around  the  World,  by  applying  to 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

itffirlal  Ticket  Af/ent  I‘eiiitMj/lr»iila  anil  Kcie  H.Hs.,  etc. 
tlrnerat  Af/ent  in  the  t"nitcil  Slates  for  the  Hr-'at  yorthern  Raiheny  of 
I'nf/lanil  (Catheilral  Route). 

yotc  esitevinUy  that  tut/  Sevoiitf  Ifttiy  Laiitl  Ffieslantl  Tour 
starts  Jaattary  ‘iitth,  IHUii, 

The  tourist  management  of  The  Evangelist's  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage 
and  Church  Music  Tour  are  in  Mr.  Clark’s  hands — a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
le.aders  of  The  Evangelist  that  he  is  reliable  and  competent. 


The  Health  Food  Co 


makes  the  BEST  Flours,  Cereals,  Breads  and 
Biscuits  in  the  world  and  sends  them  to 
all  nations.  ^ ' 


At  the  head  stands  WHEATENA, 
the  perfect  Breakfast  Food. 


THE  MOST  NOURISHING. 
THE  EASIEST  DiaESTED. 
THE  MOST  PALATABLE. 
THE  QUICKEST 

COOKED. 


Making- 

a  pleasure 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 


Free  Pamphlet  8  Fheei.y  mailed 
to  all  applicant... 


Head  Office, 


Cl  Fifth  Av 


631  Brf>ad  St.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 


HEALTH 

FOOD  CO.’S  OFFICES 
V  EVERYWHERE. 


Western  Office, 

1601  WabaKli  Av.,  -  Chicago. 


New  England  Office, 

199  Treniont  St.,  -  Buston. 


Philadelphia  Office, 

633  Arch  St.,  -  Pliiladeiphia. 


The 
Health 
Food  Co. 


Free  Pamphlets  Freely  mail-d 
to  all  applicants. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


ALL  GROCERS  SELL  IT. 


Makes  the  ^ 

PERFECT  BREAKFAST  ^ 

BEVERAGE  Kaffeebrod.  \  ^ 

This  BREAD  COFFEE 
is  nourishing,  supporting,  upbuilding.  It  is  the 
long-sought  breakfast  and  supper  beverage  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  adults  in  whom  tea  or  coffee  cause  nervousness. 
Sample  FREE  at  all  oor  officei,  and  sent  br  mail  for  poetage. 


Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago. 
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